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Mire PROGRESSIVE =°v" |] ETARRIS, WINTHROP & CO. Buyers 


O BE FOR YOU 52 Broadway, New York 
AGGRESSIVE « The Rookery, Chicago 


GRAIN—STOCKS—BONDS_ Clover 


i _MEMBERS AND 
Ss ‘reeey | New York Stock Exchange New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange e 


New York Coffce paces 2 Chicago Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchang Kansas City Board of Trade Imo 
( Grain Minneapolis Chamber of. Commerce P 


ae ADE 
Ca etal al ai ANNOUNCEMENT Seed 
We wish to announce that 


MR. GEORGE A. PLUMMER 


(formerly with E. W. Wagner & Co.) 


Mail Samples for Top Market Bids 


Milwaukee 
Seed Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For your 
_ Business Sake 
_ Communicate 


became associated with us January 5 


332. ae vag Peis St. vey York, Sook Exchange 
York 

New York Office: Chicago Stock” Txcuante 

71 Broadway ® Chicago Board of Trade 


“THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. || y BENSON COMP ANY 
GRASS SEEDS FIELD Receivers and Shippers 


BUYERS CHICAGO SELLERS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN AND MILL FEEDS 


for Samples Mail Samples for Bids 
. Room 904 
MOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- Post at Telegraph Bl dg. CHI CAGO, 


' TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. 


ae COURTEEN SEED CO. || BACHE SERVICE 


Sune New tok ! Specialize in all USE IT 
| EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 
UV WiEAt, COHN, EYE, OATS, GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS ON 
X SHIPPERS. Send Samples for Bid. 
Sees es os BUYERS. Ask for samples and prices. GRAIN AND SEEDS 
Atlantic Seaboard Ports = 
tlantie and Gulf Ports | MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Chicago, III. 
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For unlimited profits and for greatest efficiency in your mill or elevator, install 


sasha Milling Machinery 


RECEIVING 
SEPARATOR 


This machine will save its cost in 
a short time by removing sticks, 
straws, stones, fine seeds, sand, 
etc., from the grain as it is brought 
to your plant, thereby saving the 
price you would be paying for good, 
clean grain, 


All modern improvements and 
conveniences are incorporated in 
this UNIQUE Machine and it will 
operate efficiently at all times. Op- 
erator can conveniently change 
sieves to suit the product being 
received, 


I TERA TE RC RAE Pe oe ran 


HESS 
GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 


Dockage Sieves and 


Scales 
Emerson Kickers 
Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 

All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing — 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 


Motor Driven. Belt Driven if Preferred. 


Here fs a machine representing the most efficient feed grinder on the market. 
Its\ numerows patented improvements assure the owner of MORE and BETTER 
grinding CHEAPER. A UNIQUE Mill will prove a valuable asset to your 
equipment, 


GET OUR CATALOGUES FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box ‘18 Muncy, Pa. 


The UNIQUE Flour, Feed and Ceréal Mill Builders. 


Where to Stop in Minneapolis 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Tenth St.. 3rd to 4th Aves... MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. ‘ 
Six Blocks From the Chamber of Commerce. 


Every Room an Outside Room. Every Room with Private Bath. 


This Hotel Caters to the Grain and Milling 
Trade—Especially Suited to Conventions 
Average rate for room and bath—$2.50 single—$3.50 double. 


Entertaining programs are rendered daily during luncheon and dinner hour on ‘the great pipe 
organ in main restaurant by Dr. Frederic Tristram Egener. Orchestra music daily during dinner hour. 


One whole city block of beautiful lobbies, ball rooms, billiard rooms, chocolate sho beauty shop, 
barber shop, tailor shop, physical culture and bath department, cigar and news stanne? delicatessen 
shop, etc., are operated in this hotel for the convenience and entertainment of our guests. 


Since 1898—28 Years Manufacturers of Scales 


COLUMBIA MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
Are the BEST—“SAVE REPAIR BILLS” 


Because they are easy to build, simple in construction, well made 
and retain their accuracy longer than any scale on the market. 


COLUMBIA SCALES are being used by practically every feed, 


coal, ice and material dealer in Chicago. 


THERE MUST BE A GOOD REASON 


COLUMBIA SCALE COMPANY 


F. Beuckman & Son, Props. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Save money and send for list of our guaranteed rebuilt scales, All makes Ba! capacities, ne = 
what you want. Let us repair your scales—any make. We also carry parts. “SPinest eau 
Western Feed Manufacturers, Inc., Chicago for ecale work in Chicago. 


Telephone Albany 4 
Columbia Motor Truck Scale 2487-438 N. Crawford Avenue 


installed at the large plant of the 
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| “Western” Pitless Sheller | 
I] 


Yes—We Appreciate the Small Orders | 


Just because our large shipments reach you promptly and the greatest care is ; 
evidenced in the handling and forwarding of your machinery, don’t think we 1 
‘| are not interested in the small orders. A purchase of $25 or $50 or less is as 
f welcome and as watchfully taken care of and delivered as one running into 
thousands of dollars. We receive large and small orders for grain elevator : 
machinery and supplies and appreciate both. | 
} THE WESTERN LINE 
| For 1922 includes the following: | 
_:: Grain Cleaners Feed Gates Elevator Heads 
4 Corn Shellers Distributors Idlers i 
| Drag Chains Dump Controllers Belt Lacing ! 
Elevator Buckets Man Lifts Trippers 
Elevator Boots Oil Cups Post Hangers 
: Iron Turn Heads Car Loading Spouts Pillow Blocks I 
Power Shovels Car Pullers Shafting q 
Grain Conveyors Wire Rope Grain Dumps * 
| Belting Iron Pulleys Etc., Etc., Etc. | 
: Everything for Elevator or Mill | 


| Send for General Catalog No. 27 


| UNION IRON WORKS | 


DECATUR “t= =:- ILLINOIS 
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BARNARD-MOLINE 


For Packing Feeds of All Kinds, Barley or Oat Hulls, Grits, Etc. 


SU eee 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 


Double expansion driving clutch. 


Heavy auger shaft. 


Heavy lifting chains run over large sheaves so arranged that the pull of the 
carriage is exactly in line with the work, thus eliminating friction. 


Open type carriage permits operators to work from front or rear or both 
sides of machine. 


Carriage guides are provided with spiral cushion springs to neutralize the 
terminal shock of the ascending carriage. 


Complete foot control, leaving hands free for handling sacks. 


Emergency hand-lever for disengaging clutch. 
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STEEL PACKER 
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The Mark of Quality 


Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery 


FOR THE LARGE AND SMALL ELEVATOR AND MILL 
Endurance is the Test of Quality 
WELLER MADE EQUIPMENT STANDS THE TEST 


Plant of the Equipped With 
Southwestern Weller-Made 
Milling Co., Elevating and 
Kansas City, Conveying 
Kansas Machinery 


Most of the large and a great number of the small elevators and mills built in the past thirty years are equipped with Weller- 
Made Machinery— it is a matter of pride with us that many of our customers who, when starting, bought of us, when they were 
ready to expand specified for equipment made by Weller. 


We design and make a complete line of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery adapted to the handling 
of Grain, Coal, Etc. 


You are invited to correspond with us about your equipment needs. Our engineering department is able to render most 
satisfactory service with layouts and suggestions and to carry out your wishes. 


Catalogue ‘‘M’”’ Grain Elevators—Sent on Request. 


WELLER TRUCK AND WAGON DUMP 


Can be installed in any elevator. 


Does not require the services of an 
expert; anyone familiar with tools and 
machinery can build the frame and in- 
stall the lift. 


Once erected it requires very little 
attention. 


All the mechanism is overhead in 
full view of the operator at all times. 


Easily controlled. 


Worm gear on hoisting shaft gives 
positive lock at any point of lift. 


No brakes; no air chambers; no 
- hydraulic pumps. 


Can be attached to line shafting, 
<1] operated by motor, gas engine or 
nif arranged for hand power. 


ras 
il 
Ss, WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works, 1820 to 1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK _ BOSTON — BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Indianapolis—Your Market 


Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city in the country and is the 
natural destination for shipments of grain from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and states adjoining. 


Its geographical 
location together 
with its railroads 
radiating to all 
sections of the 
country, makes it 
a logical outlet and 
distributing point 
to the East, South 
and Southeast. 


These splendid 
railroad facilities 
assure quick handl- 
ing of shipments 
with prompt re- 
turns on same. 


Indianapolis also 
takes a natural 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade 


pride in having the 
largest corn mills 
in the country 
which, together 
with its flour mills 
and vast array of 
manufacturing 
industries, creates 
an exceedingly 


large local con- ' 


sumption of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and 
hay annually. 


This local and 
foreign demand 
makes for top 
prices on all ship- 
ments. 


The market’s adequate weighing facilities, its efficient inspection department, and 
increased elevator storage and drying equipment makes Indianapolis more and more 
important each season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all devoted to your interests 


and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants 
BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 
CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain Com- 


mission 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 


Merchants and Buyers 


HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission Brokerage 
LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 


FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 
McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 
CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., 


Brokers and Grain Commission 


STEINHART GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Commission 
SWAN GRAIN CO., Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye. 


URMSTON & SON, INC., Grain Commission 
H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
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Webster 


Grain Elevator Machinery 


A closeup of Marine Leg extended ready to unload grain at 
PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 


The biggest users in the World of Elevating, 
Conveying and Transmission Machinery for grain 
handling have repeatedly installed Webster 
Machinery. 


In smaller plants, where effective equipment is 
fully as important, Webster Machinery holds the 
same prominent place. 


When planning new structures, repairs or 
extensions, call upon our experienced engineers 
who are ready to make recommendations based 
upon your requirements. 
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Factories-Tiffin,O. and Chicago ~ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Has the “square deal”’ 


plugging system for hay. 


Has reconsignment and 
transit privileges and other 
favorable points which in- 
sures most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay ship- 


ments. 


CINCINNATI 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Is the terminal point for 
200,000 miles of railways 
and therefore a convenient 
shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local 
buyers are enabled to dis- 
tribute all products quick- 
ly and to best advantage. 
Has weighing and inspec- 
tion service second to none 
and up-to-date grain and 
hay merchants constantly 


safeguarding their patrons’ 
interests. 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 
Hay to Cincinnati. Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 
firms, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


BINGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 
Exclusively T. M. DUGAN & CO., Hay and Grain 
BROUSE-SKIDMORE GRAIN CO., Grain, EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 


H 
ay, Feed FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
arn ae GRAIN & MILLING CO., THE McQUILLAN CO., Grain, Hay, Feeds 
MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, 
CURRUS GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay Strictly Commission 
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John S. Metcalf Co. li, 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


MONTREAL 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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Cyricaco 


OFFICES 


108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 
395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors Ba of our many 


9 e 
ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES og a fell cael 
COMPLETE cialists in the erection of 


National Life Building Chicago, Il. buildings for the Milling and 
| Grain Trade, we are in a position 
to give to your building prob- 
lems the benefit of a vast amount 
of valuable, practical knowl- 
edge. 


.> 


> 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


P. F. McALLISTER & CO. 


CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE 
Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


4 We knowledge put into 
effect by our specially trained 
organizations means a big sav- 
ing to you in construction costs. 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


Let us submit estimates and sketches without 
charge on any contemplated improvements. 


THE SPENCER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Builders of Mill Buildings, Grain Storages, 
Warehouses, Coal Pockets 


514 Garrett Building Baltimore, Md. 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


oo West St. 53 W. Rion Blvd. ido eo ontae Engineers and Contractors 


DESIGNERS aaa BUILDERS Designers and Builders 
OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, WAREHOUSES, Grain EE oes Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS, COAL STORAGE, ETC. Engineering Works 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


400,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
BUILT FOR Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. Sate ree eo 
“THERE’S A REASON” 2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


New York State Barge Canal Terminal Elevator Now Under Construction 
$148,345.00 saved by the State of New York in placing contract for this structure with us. 
ADVANCED METHODS—INTENSIVELY DEVELOPED ORGANIZATION—MADE THIS POSSIBLE 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Limited MONEAPOUIS MINN, R10 
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TWO MILLION 
RECEIVING ELEVATOR THE POLK SYSTEM 


FOR 
ee cmos by Company All-steel machines for all kinds of 
inneapolis, Minn. 
: CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


Fort Branch, 
Indiana 
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BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 


~ 


- 


521 Occidental Bldg., 
indianapolis, Ind. 


Reliance Construction Company 
Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MADE: - Ald SIZES 


wndolpl Grainy riers 


0. W. RANDOLPH CO.TOLEDO O. 


“We have built for many of your friends 
Eventually we will build for you. Why not now?” 
We Design and Build Elevators, any type of Construction, in any part of the World 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 


Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
‘OFFICES: 


Duluth, Minn. 


Twelfth Floor, Fisher Building 
W. R. SINKS, Manager 


Fort William, Ontario 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 
for Rapid and Economical Handling 


MONARCH 
CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 


First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
' and 
Satisfaction 
Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘ 
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CONSTANT 


COMPLETE 
GRAIN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CORN 
CLEANERS EQUIPMENT SHELLERS 
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OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT IS AT YOUR SERVICE WHEN YOU CONTEM- 
PLATE REPAIRS AND EXTENSIONS OR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW ELEVATOR 
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THIS NEW EUREKA 


for Cleaning 


CORN and SMALLGRAINS 


1S 


A Masterpiece of Efficiency! 


We purposely ask you to forget any preconceived stand- 

ards you may have had of efficiency, because we believe 

this Cleaner is going to sweep aside every precedent of 4 
desirability that you may have had of any machine de- § 
signed for a like purpose. 


This, our latest offering, represents the utmost in highly 
developed knowledge and skill. 


Write for special bulletin 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. | ~ 


Eureka Works Silver Creek, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


William Watson, Room 415, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. S. Boss, Osburn House, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. Gambrill, 749 E, Church St., Marion, Ohio, 

W. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 

J. Q. Smythe, 3142 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. P. Stoffel, 1042 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Eureka 


Service Satisfies 


— 
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There is a Difference in Grain Cleaners — 


We will be perfectly satisfied with 
your decision, if you investigate 
thoroughly before buying. 


The Invincible Tri-Screen 
Compound Shake Double 


Receiving Separator 


Removes from 90% to 
95% of Garlic in one 


operation. 


Those intending to re- 
model or build new mills 
in the winter wheat sec- 
tion, would do well to 


give due consideration to ~ 


this subject in which they 
are all so deeply inter- 
ested. 


Write for your copy of our new Catalogue No. 17. 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Lowe Murphy, 211 Postal Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

H, C. Purvine, 111 East 5th St., Bristol, Tenn. 

Bert Eesley, P. 0. Box 363, Freemont, Ohio. 

C. L. Hogle, 5521 Bonna Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. H. Morley, 619 Webster Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 

€. Wilkinson, 6027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Berger & Carter, San Francisco, Calif. 

Grain Cleaners, Limited, 75 Mark Lane, London, England. 


A simple 
grip of the 
handle prints 
the weight. 


If it’s weighed on a Fairbanks 


Morse SO 


there’s no argument. 


Fairbanks 


INCORPORATED 


Gives you authentic print- 
ed records of every load. 
Provides your customers 
with an exact duplicate. 
Adds to the feeling of con- 
fidence between you. Pro- 
tects your profits. In- 
creases your business. Can 
be put on any Fairbanks, 
Wagon, Stock or Auto- 
Truck Scale. 


nn eT 
Oil Engines- Pumps - Electric Motors and Generators - Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
a a a SS SI AS SAREE) 


A Few Users of the 


Limphrey Elevator 


| BS net profits in mills and elevators for 
32 years is the achievement of this safe, low-cost 
passenger and freight carrier. Here are a few repre- 
sentative users. The figures show number of in- 
stallations. 


Washburn, Crosby Co., Minneapolis (12) 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis (5) 
Chas. A. Krause, Milwaukee, Wis. (3) 


Canadian Government Elevators, Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Port Arthur, Ont. (2) 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago (6) 

Corn Products Refining Co., Chicago (3) 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis (13) 

Northern Central Elevator Canton, Baltimore, 
Md. (2) 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. (3) 

Kellogg Corn Flakes Co., Battle Creek, Mich. (3) 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis (4) 

Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. (2) 

Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. (2) 

Portland Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. (9) 

National Oats Co., St. Louis, Mo. (2) 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. (2) 

Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal. (10) 

Sociedad Anonima de Molinos Harineros Y 
Elevadores de Granos, Buenos Ayres, South 
America (2) 

Foh Sing Flour Mills Co., Shanghai, China (2) 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia (4) 


Write for full information. Let us tell you 
how this dependable passenger and freight car- 
rier can save you money. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
There is 
ONLY ONE GENUINE 
Humphrey Elevator 


Humphrey Elevator Company, 
1131 Division St. W., Faribault, Minn. 


Free-for-All Fights 


“Pat,” said Andy MacDougal, “did ye ever 
see a free-for-all fight?” 

“No, Mac, Of nivver did, because Oi wos 
too busy at ivery wan o’ them.” 


Just now it is a free-for-all fight for business—to exist. It is a case of 
fight day in and day out, week in and week out—fighting costs, fighting 
for production, fighting to save everything possible, fighting for profits. 


If your Mill is not properly equipped to win the fight, rt ts 
the part of wisdom to know why and remedy the cause. 


Look over every piece of equipment in your mill, If anything needs 
repairs, make it. If anything is worn, replace it. If any piece of machin- 
ery will not produce at as low a cost as your competitor, discard it and 
replace it with something that will. 


THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of 
THE BAUER BROS. CO., 517 Bauer Build- 
ing, Springfield, Ohio, is at your dispcosal— 
without cost or obligation—for any assistance 
= Department can give. Better write them 
today. 
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Belt Driven 
If Preferred 


MONARCH MOTOR DRIVEN BALL BEARING ATTRITION MILL 


A Brute for Wor 


IG capacity with a-minimum of power—that’s the reputation of 

the Monarch Ball Bearing Attrition Mill. 

Start it going, pull the slide in the feed spout, and—watch 
results In comparison with the amount of power consumed, the 
number of bushels ground per hour will surprise you. 

The Monarch is a brute for work. When given an unusually 
heavy load, instead of balking or stalling, it shows real mettle. It 
rises to the occasion with remarkable efficiency. 

Other merits and advantages, of which there are several, are 
described in Catalogue D-120. Send for a copy. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1203 Sherman Street, MUNCY, PA. 


The Monarch Mill Builders 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 
No. 9 South Clinton St. 


102 New England Building. 
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MONARCH 


BALL BEARING 


ATTRITION MILL 
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Mill Mutual Service 
T 


he 


_ Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


was organized and is maintained by the Mill Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies listed below that those in- 
suring with the Mill Mutuals may have the best pos- 
sible expert service. 


Miller’s National Insurance Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Texas Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
Alton, Illinois 


N. & M. CO. SERVICE ELEVATOR 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


Wie the upper terminal automatic 
stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 


February 15, 1922 
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The Day Dust 
Collecting System 


Dust Collectors alone do 
not prevent explosions in 
elevators, but Day Dust 
Collecting Systems do 
when properly installed. 


For catalog write 


THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
® ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

— Sold with or without Sacking 
Mill opens like this in six minutes. Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tage who is trying to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, III. 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
put in proper working order. 


WEEVAL 


GAS FLUID 


the finishing touch of the 
ENOZ Process. If you don’t 
know about it you should. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago, 705-7 No. Wells St. New York, 429 6th Ave. 


DOLLARS WORK 
—FOR YOU? 


You have just audited your books. Sift 
things down to cold facts—did your invest- | 
ment pay good interest? Your dollars work | 
for you? 


Can be cleaned quickly and at a surprisingly | 
low cost. All that dirt and smut removed— | 
the wheat going to market in its clean, bright, | 
natural color. 


The Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier | 
will do a thoroly clean job. Dries the wheat | 
for storing or shipping. No heat required— | 
no steam valves or pipes to freeze, no drying 
columns—just set up in the elevator or mill. 


If you want your dollars to earn 
more money for you—handle the 
dirtiest wheat bought on heavy | 
dockage and sold for No. | or No. 2, 
then write for our Bulletin 94-M, 
stating approximately the amount 
of dirty, smutty wheat you can buy. 


We will recommend the proper size 
and show you how vitally important 
it is to install a Wolf-Dawson 


Washer. 


Many mills are washing all their 
wheat—why not sell them clean 
wheat and keep the profits in the 
elevator? 


THE WOLF CO. 


Chambersburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


Jas. L. Tipton The 
400 N. Y Life Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Pynch Co. The Brinkley Co. 
S08 ‘rhira St..S. George Station 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. . 
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stantly maintained, and an organization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is measured by the number of orders 
shipped on the day of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 


If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, Helicoid Conveyor or 
any of the Caldwell specialties promptly, wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest 
Link-Belt office. You will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street New York, 299 Broadway 
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WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The néw chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY “™*cnccom. 
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ELLIS ROTARY DRIERS & COOLERS 


Ball Bearng 
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HI 
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If you take pride in your mill equipment the Ellis Rotary Drier will 
make an instant appeal to you. It is sturdy, clean cut, and will give 
you unfailing service throughout the year ata surprisingly low upkeep. 
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= The Ellis Drier Coz Roosevelt Road & Talman Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Necessary Economies Point to Morse Chain Drives 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Company Specified Morse Drives in Its 1,000,000-Bushel Elevator in 
the Heart of the Kansas Grain Belt 


tains several letters from leaders in the 

trade, discussing some of the things which 
are necessary for successful operation of elevators 
this year. Upon one thing all of these authorities 
are agreed: That elevators must be operated at 
the lowest possible cost and the business conducted 
at the maximum economy. Conservative and care- 
' ful business executives have always op- 
erated on this basis, but the war 
brought to many habits of carelessness 
and waste which are hard to throw off, 
and so this advice is timely and impor- 
tant. 

In the midst of the flush war years, 
when money was made in grain regard- 
less of operating or merchandising 
methods, a group of business men in 
Kansas decided to build a terminal ele- 
vator at Wichita. These men, most of 
them millers, kept their heads. They 
looked beyond the days of prosperity, 
to the present time of close, and often 
ruinous competition. Under such con- 
ditions every dollar of operating ex- 
pense that can be saved, makes competi- 
tion easier to meet, and often the small 
savings that ordinarily would be over- 
looked or disregarded as unimportant 
make the difference between success 
and failure in operation of the plant. 

This group of men was headed by the late Henry 
Lassen. The others were Carl B. Warkentin of 
Newton; L. R. Hurd of Wichita; the late Andrew 
Hunt and C. H. Searing of Arkansas City; George 
Hunter of Wellington; and J. H. McNair of Hal- 
sted. They formed the Wichita Terminal] Elevator 
Company and engaged the John S. Metcalf Com- 
pany to draw up plans for a 1,000,000-bushel ele- 
vator. This company was retained as supervising 
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DETAIL OF MORSE CHAIN DRIVE 


engineers and the Lehrack Coniracting & Engineer- 
ing Company built the house. 

The plant consists of a working house, storage 
annex, transformer house, and track shed. It is 
located in the center of a 16-acre tract, with five 
railroads serving the four tracks leading to the 
elevator which are ‘owned by the company. The 
handling capacity is 100 cars both in and out per 
day, without crowding the facilities in the least. 

The working house is of reinforced concrete with 
a foundation slab resting on wooden piles. The 
ground plan is 85 feet 2 inches 
by 43 feet 2 inches. The 
building is 171 feet high and 
is equipped with two receiving 


legs, one shipping leg, two 

cleaner legs, and one clipper 

leg. The cleaning machines, Atlanta 
Baltimore 


two No, 11 Monitor Separators, aston 


and one No. 37 Eureka Oat Clipper, are located in 
the first story. 

The storage 
crete tanks 25 


annex consists of 27 circular con- 
feet in diameter, and 16 interspace 


bin all 85 feet high. The cupola over the storage 
bins, also of concrete, has two 36-inch belt con- 
vyeyors each equipped with a two pulley tripper. 
Under the tanks is a conveyor gallery with three 


WICHITA TERMINAL ELEVATOR, WICHITA, KAN. 


32-inch belt conveyors delivering to receiving and 
shipping legs. Most of the conveying machinery 
was furnished by the Weller Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The track shed over two tracks is 83 feet long 
and 35 feet wide. The receiving pits are four in 
mumber, each pair being served by a 36-inch belt 
conveyor for delivering grain to the two receiving 
legs. Two car loading spouts are provided and 
are located between the two tracks, so that cars 
can be loaded on either or both at the same time. 
On the opposite side of the working house two 
additional car loading spouts are provided to serve 
one track used only for shipping. 

The entire plant is electrically operated by unit 
motors. The transformer house, also of concrete, 
contains a switchboard, three 125 K. V. A. trans- 
formers and two 7144 K. W. transformers for light- 
ing service. As can be gathered from this brief 
description, the house and its equipment is of the 
highest class and is designed to hold its own in 
the most highly competitive times. 

In one respect the forward-looking directors 
showed their wisdom in providing for economical 
cperation. They insisted upon complete installa- 
tion of Morse Silent Chain Drives from the motors, 
of which there are 20 in the plant, delivering 590 
horsepower. One of these drives in installation 
and another in outline are shown on this page. 

This insistance upon Morse Drives is becoming 
more and more important to the company. The 
economy in power with this equipment is so great 
that it is hardly credible. But when it is remem- 
bered that all slip and creep are obviated by the 
use of chain drive, and that upkeep cost is so small 
as to be negligible, the savings can be appreciated. 
A noted power engineer has estimated that belt 
slip alone takes 3 per cent of the power and that 
on a heavy drive the creep may run well over 3 
per cent. You can readily figure the saving in 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” DRIVES. SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


Producing More With Less. 
Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 
Detroit Montreal 


Kansas New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cleveland Philadelphia 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


power on this basis alone, and an item of 6 per cent 
on the total power cost for a year looks better 
on the credit then on the debit side of the ledger. 

This power saving, however, is not the only 
factor which makes the Morse Chain Drive such an 
asset in the elevator. Time lost is one of the most 
expensiye items in any indusiry. The loss to plants 
from this cause, due to the failure of power trans- 
mission, is very great and, to an ele- 
vyator in the rush season, might well be 
a serious matter. With the Morse 
Chain such losses are almost unheard 
of. The installation automatically 
takes away all cause for worry on this 
account. The great popularity of the 
drive among power users is largely 
to the sense of security it gives, 
the dependability of Morse Chains has 
peen proved through many years of 
fauliless service under the greatest pos- 
sible variety of conditions, some of 
them so unfavorable as to excuse for 
failure any transmission except the 
Morse Chain which makes no excuses 
and asks no indulgence 

The Wichita Terminal 


of the district. e days it 
have no function unless it could per- 
form ihat service at a minimum of 


cost, figured on the basis of operating 
expense. The competition among mills has become 
intense within the last year. Many of the sup- 
posedly strong companies have found the going too 
hard and have succumbed. The ones that are op- 
erating successfully are those which have cut out 
every unnecessary cost. The expense of operating 
the elevator is refiecied, of course, in the price 
the miller pays for his wheat, so that the saving 
effected in the elevator has an immediate bearing 


MORSE SILENT CHAIN INSTALLATION 


cn the cost of manufacturing fiour in thes 

ern mills. That it can do this is in no slight de 
gree due to power savings effected by the 

mission installation, and many times or 
judgment of the company has been 
specifying for the elevator Morse Silent Chain 
Drives. Many engineers in dealing with trans- 
mission problems haye standardized on Morse Si- 
lent Chain Drives and it is always a matter of 
congratulation for the builder when the owner 
specifies this superior transmission equipment. For 
then the most frequent trouble is eliminated, the 
most common eause for complaint settled practi- 
eally for the life of the plant. 
The slogan of the Morse Chain 
Company is, “Produces More 
with Less.” This is not a fic- 
tion of the sales manager, but 
is an echo from the testimony 


Pitteburgh of countless satisfied custom- 
Sen Francisece —- : 
St. Loui ers.— Advertisement. 
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EXTREMELY PROFITABLE 


is the operation of a MONITOR Screenings Separator. 
You spend time in removing screenings from grain. 


WHY? Because the grain is worth more with the 
screenings out. 


Then take from the screenings, 


the mustard 

the small good wheat 
the flax 

the broken wheat 
the oats 


WHY? Because each is worth more by itself than 
when mixed together. 


Might as well pass out a bushel of pennies (with a 
good many dollars mixed in) as pennies, without account- 
ing for the dollars, as to let screenings go as screenings. 


Look into this. Use your opportunity. 


Canadian Plant, HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd. DEPARTMENT E 
Tillsonburg, Ont. SILV ER CREEK, INS AY? 


(In writing us, mention department) 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


THEAMERICAN 


TE LINL 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 


English and Foreign 


$1.75 per 


subscription, 
year. 


Established in 1882. 
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Port Facilities of Argentine Greatly Aided by the New House of the Buenos Aires Elevator 
Company Which is Modern to the Last Detail 


aOR many years the long row of grain ware- 
houses at Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca in 
Argentine, were among the great sights of the 
world’s ports. These houses at Buenos Aires han- 
dled sacked grain almost exclusively, although ves- 
sels could be loaded in bulk if necessary. Of late 
years, since bulk handling country elevators have 
sprung up, the bulk loading is becoming more com- 
mon, but still forms but a small part of the total 
exports from the capital city. 


At Bahia Blanca some of the elevators are some-’ 


what more modern and are designed primarily for 
bulk handling, but for the most part these houses 
would be considered far from complete in an Ameri- 
can port. The Rosario houses are more like the 
older ones on the Plata. } 

There is one new elevator at Buenos Aires, how- 
ever, which is modern in every detail and will 
set the pace for further construction in our south- 
ern neighbor. Two years ago the John S. Metcalf 
Company “of Chicago, completed for the Buenos 
Aires Elevator Company, a 1,000,000-bushel eleva- 
tor of concrete construction and with every im- 
provement for putting grain on a higher competi- 


tive basis than Argentine has ever had. The house 
is on the waterfront with dockage for the larg- 
est ocean vessels under its loading spouts, and 
its railroad facilities are all that could be desired. 

The plant consists of a working house, receiving 


track shed, storage house, bleaching plant, drier 
house and boiler house. 
‘The working house is 85 feet 1 inch by 57 


feet 5 inches on the ground plan and 165 feet 
high. There are eight elevator legs, three for re- 
ceiving and shipping and five for the cleaning ma- 


NEW ELEVATOR OF THE BUENOS AIRES ELEVATOR COMPANY 


chines, drier, and bleacher. On the first floor are 
six No. 10 Monitor Oat Clippers with direct con- 
nected motor drive, and one No. 11 Monitor Sep- 
arator with belt drive. 

On the bin floor of the working house are four 
No. 972 Northwestern Separators connected in two 
units, each unit with belted motor drive. Above 
each unit is a garner for grain to be cleaned. On 
the distributing floor is one No. 8A Monitor Flax 
Separator with a garner above. On this floor also 
is a No. 9A Monitor Screenings Separator. Three 
Fairbanks Hopper Scales of 1,600 bushels’ capac- 
ity are installed, each having a garner of 2,000 


bushels’ capacity placed directly above the scale. 

On the west or water side of the working house 
are two dock spouts which discharge to vessels 
iz: Dock No. 1. At the north end of the house is 
a sack elevator which raises sacks high enough 
so that they can be discharged to the boat in Dock 
No. 1, by chute over the tracks in front of the 
elevator. 

The foundation of the working house, as well 
as the storage house, is of concrete resting on con- 
crete piles. The superstructure of both is of re- 
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inforeced concrete except that the curtain walls be- 
tween the columns are built of brick. 

The storage house consists of 22 cylindrical bins, 
20 feet 9 inches in diameter, and 10 interstice bins, 
all being 80 feet high. Over the bins is a con- 
veyor gallery in which are installed two 36-inch 
belt conveyors with trippers, each belt: being tribu- 
tary to two Fairbanks Scales in the working house. 
Each conveyor can distribute to any bin. . Under 
the bins are two 42-inch belt conveyors which dis- 
charge directly to the shipping legs in the work- 
ing house. 

The receiving track shed is 190 feet long and 


576 


39 feet 4 inches wide. Below the grade it is built 
of reinforced concrete while the superstructure is 
of structural steel with galvanized corrugated steel 
sides and roof. The shed is immediately east of 
the working house and contains two tracks. Each 
track has four track hoppers with gratings ar- 
ranged so that grain can be unloaded from both 
sides of the cars. As most of the grain comes 
to the terminal in sacks, they will be opened in 
the cars and dumped, the sacks being returned to 
the shipper. A double drum car puller is installed 
so that cars can be handled on either or both 
tracks at the same time. From the hoppered track 
dumps the grain discharges to two 36-inch belt 
conveyors which run the entire length of the track 
shed, turning onto short conveyors which discharge 
te the receiving legs in the working house. 

The drying plant is in a concrete building 
equipped with a Morris Drier having a capacity of 
1,000 bushels per hour... Adjoining the drying 
piant is a plant for bleaching having a capacity 
ot 4,000 bushels per hour. The drying plant is 
practically an innovation in the Argentine. Grain 
frequently comes to the terminals in a condition 
which demands instant attention, but heretofore 
it has always been spread upon the floor to dry 
or upon tarpaulins placed on the ground outside, 
the grain being stirred by peons walking through 
it. The new drier eliminates this laborious and 
expensive manner of handling the grain, and puts 
it in shipping condition in a fraction of the time 
the older method took. 

The boiler house also adjoins the drying plant 
and is a fireproof building equipped with a 100- 
horsepower boiler. 


BUILD DOs EL 
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Too many country elevators are built with the 
capacity in excess of the requirements of the ter- 
ritory in which they are located. This is especially 
true with regard to most co-operative elevators 
built within the last three or four years, and has 
contributed in no small way to the failure of so 
many of these companies. 

To begin with, a country elevator should in no 
sense be treated as a place for storing grain for 
any lengthy period. Its primary function is to 
provide a place where grain can be gathered in 
wagon-loads from farmers, and shipped when the 
accumulation reaches car-load quantities. The fa- 
cilities for taking care of stored grain in the aver- 
age country elevator can never be as complete as 
at the terminals. There, men and machinery are 
always on hand to watch and manipulate the grain 
and keep it in good condition. 

If, however, the country dealer is forced by his 
customers to accept grain for storage in excess of 
his capacity, he can easily ship and sell the cash 
article and buy a future against it. When the 
customer finally sells his stored wheat, the future 
can be sold, also. With the necessity of providing 
space for stored grain disposed of, the problem 
of capacity is whittled down to’a question of the 
probable annual receipts at the point at which 
the elevator is to be located. 

Where the average annual receipts are say 100,- 
600 bushels, an elevator with a capacity of 20,000 
bushels would be ample. At certain seasons of the 
year, even this capacity would be excessive, but 
it would be necessary in harvest time when grain is 
rushed in faster than cars can be provided. In 
territories of larger, or smaller production, the ele- 
vator capacity would of course be increased or di- 
minished accordingly. But in no case should an 
elevator ever be of much less than 8,000 bushels’ 
eapacity. A point unable to support anything much 
less than this would not justify the erection of 
an elevator. An elevator of the minimum capac- 
ity mentioned above, if built of frame and metal 
covered, should cost anywhere from $5,000 to $8,000, 
depending upon location and conditions. 

It is quite obvious that when things return to 
normal, a plant representing an investment of $75,- 
000 and having annual receipts of 100,000 bushels 
or less, on which the gross profit will not exceed 
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5 cents per bushel, cannot help but lose money. 
The interest item, alone, on such an investment 
would eat up all the profit. 

It simply means that such plants are bound to 
go to the wall, and then—even if they are pur- 
chased at a sacrifice—the new owners will be un- 
able to run them profitably, owing to the cost of 
operation being out of all proportion to the re 
ceipts. It would, therefore, seem to be better for 
the grain trade as a whole, if parties about to 
construct elevators would first make a careful 
canvass of the territory to be drawn from, and then 
build elevators proportionate to the probable re- 
ceipts. 


HOWARD STATES HIS VIEWS 


President J. R. Howard of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, is radical enough, but compared with some 
of his associates in that organization he is a rank 
conservative. Speaking at a farmers’ week meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, on February 2, Mr. Howard 
said that unless agricultural adjustments were has- 
tened, radicalism would increase. “The agricul- 
tural conference called by President Harding last 
week showed at the start a wind current toward 
the farmer-labor movement,” he said. 

“My mail brings me daily proposals from all 
quarters demanding such expedients as the Gov- 
ernment making direct real estate loans to the 
farmers at 2 or 3 per cent, by current issues, or 
the refunding of all Liberty and Victory bonds with 
a Federal currency,’ Mr. Howard said. 

“Men forget that too much printing press and 
too little intrinsic value is at the seat of Kurope’s 
trouble to-day, and that ‘assignats’ helped provoke 
the French Revolution. 

“T want to urge upon you the necessity for care- 


ful thought and action,” he told the farmers gath- . 


ered to hear him speak. “It is well to remember 
that in matters of business the state is less effi- 
cient than the individual. Men may create gov- 
ernments, but governments cannot make men. 

“Personally,” he declared, “I approve that con- 
structive radicalism which provokes _ serious 
thought. It spells progress. I will go the limit 
regarding co-operative marketing and Government 
supervision of all public utilities. 


“But I must draw the line on an ‘ism’ that is 


. destructive and not constructive, particularly if de- 


structive of that greatest of all human agencies— 
personal initiative. 

“I deplore a growing tendency on the part, not 
only of some farmers, but other men-in high places, 
to stress the functioning of Government too much 
and of the individual too little.” 

Two things must happen in the way of a solu- 
tion of new and cheaper lines of transportation and 
the greater development of electricity so that it may 
be applied to transportation fully, he believes. 


FRENCH GRAIN REQUIREMENTS 
LARGE 


The 1921 wheat crop in France is very good and 
probably exceeds all forecasts. This fact will have 
less effect on the 1922 grain imports than might 
be expected, however, for the following reasons: 

First, the stocks remaining from the 1920 harvest 
were small and the consumption of 1921 wheat 
started one month earlier than usual. This crop 
must, therefore, be drawn on for 13 instead of 12 
months. 

Second, the 1922 prospects for most crops, and 
particularly for wheat, are very poor. The pro- 
longed drought of the last three or four months 
has not been broken by the customary autumn 
rains, and the first frost set in when the ground 
was still so dry as to be practically unworkable: 
The result is that, in some regions, much of the 
land has not been sowed. 

This condition reacts on the wheat imports for 
next year. In France the grain stocks are mostly 
invisible, remaining in the hands of the farmers 
instead of ‘being stored in elevators. ‘When the 
prospects for the coming crop are poor, the farm- 
ors hold their stocks for higher prices. This is 
undoubtedly what will occur in 1922. The 1921 
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grain crop, though plentiful, will not become ayail- 
able for consumption ’til late. In the meantime, 
wheat will have to be imported to supply the de- 
ficiency. An official from the office of the Sous- 
Secretariat du Ravitaillement (Under-Secretary of 
State for Reprovisioning) estimates that a mini- 
mum of 500,000 to 600,000 tons of wheat will have 
te be imported into France between now and Au- 
gust, 1922. 


FEDERAL CLAIMS SHOULD BE SUED 
AT ONCE 


BY OWEN L. COON 

All grain shippers should see that all of their 
Federal claims without any exception whatever are 
placed in suit before February 28, 1922. Any claim 
arising during Federal Control, such period ex- 
tending from January 1, 1918 up to and including 
March 1, 1920, will be outlawed if suit is not 
brought before February 28, 1922. 

All grain shippers should give this matter im-~- 
mediate attention and see that such claims are 
placed in the hands of some attorney who will pro- 
tect their interests by bringing such suit on or 
before that date. It will be absolutely impossible 
for any shipper to recover any money upon such 
items if such precaution is not taken. By bring- 
ing such suit, your interests are protected, and 
the suit can either be brought to trial at a later 
time, or withdrawn if it develops that there is no 
merit to the claims from facts beyond the knowl- 
edge of the shipper, or can be settled by the rail- 
road on the merits at a later time. 


BELGIUM AS A FOODSTUFFS 
MARKET 


Samuel H. Cross, acting commercial attache at 
Brussels, reports that from two points of view Bel- 
gium presents a relatively important present and 
potential market for American foodstuffs. Its den- 
sity of population and restricted agricultural and 
grazing area obliges the country to look overseas 
for about three-quarters of its consumption sup- 
ply of grains and fats and one-third of its meat 
supply; and its strategic rail connections which 
all northern and central European points permit 
a considerable distributing trade in these staples, 
a business which is carried on by commission 
houses, trading companies, and agents located in 
Antwerp. 

Prior to the war, Belgium exported about one- 
third as large a tonnage of foodstuffs as it im- 
ported. Since the armistice, however, the volume 
of foodstuff imports has decreased 53 per cent, and 
that of the exports 75 per cent, although, on ac- 
count of rising prices and franc depreciation, the 
franc value of the exports in 1920 was twice that 
of 1913. Sales to France made up 21 per cent 
of the total of Belgium food exports; to the Neth- 
erlands, 20 per cent; and to Germany, 16 per cent. 
Polish private firms and official organs have pur- 
chasing agents in Belgium and have recently been 
in the market for grain and canned goods; and 
Rumanian purchasers also appear from time to 
time. 

The removal of Government restrictions on the 
sale of wheat has resulted since August 31 in an 
immense revival of business in the Antwerp grain 
market, as Belgium must import at least 65,000 
tons of wheat per month to feed its population. 
Most of the flour used locally is now milled in 
Belgium, the quality of local straights being prac- 
tically equal to the imported article, with a price 
just enough lower to hinder excessive importation. 
The year 1921 has thus seen a striking decrease 
in imports of American wheat flour, which has 
been offset by an increase of 160 per cent in im- 
ports of American wheat during the first nine 
months of 1921 over the corresponding period in 
1920. 

An increase in human consumption of corn prod- 
ucts in Belgium would undoubtedly result in an 
expansion of the American grain business as the 
local acreage in maize is so small as to be omitted 
from official agricultural statistics. On the other 
hand, the prejudice against corn in any form as 
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human food extends to the lowest classes of the 
population and can not be uprooted except by ne- 
cessity or an extensive educational campaign show- 
ing how to prepare it. Canned corn is absolutely 
unknown to most retail merchants. ° The higher 
percentage of oil in Plata corn has also resulted 
in a preference for it for industrial purposes. Corn 
meal is mainly employed as animal feed. Imports 
of American corn for this purpose show for the 
first nine months of 1921 an amount seven times 
as large as for 1920. About a third of Belgian 
corn imports is being re-exported to France, the 
Netherlands, and Germany. 

Imports of American rice are also increasing, 
not only for human consumption, but also for use 
in starch manufacture for resale to Germany and 
the Netherlands. 


WIRELESS MARKET REPORTS 


The wireless is now being used by state and Fed- 
eral agencies to broadcast national and local agri- 
cultural market reports throughout virtually the 
entire country. Reports on the national markets 
are dispatched daily by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from wireless stations of the 
Post Office Department at Cincinnati, Omaha, Wash- 
ington, North Platte, Neb., Rock Springs, Wyo., 
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University has assigned an expert for similar 
work, and to assist rural radio clubs that are being 
organized in New York. 

A high-powered transmitting wireless telephone 
is being installed in the office of the Missouri state 
market bureau at Jefferson City, Mo., and is about 
ready for disseminating market information. Gov- 
ernment reports from the larger market centers 
of the country will be received by means of a 
“drop” from the leased wire system of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and transmitted 
by radiophone to all sections of Missouri. Dem- 
onstrations intended to interest farmers, dealers, 
and shippers in installing the necessary wireless 
receiving apparatus will be held in various rural 
communities of the state, and it is anticipated that 
telephone offices, newspapers, chamber of com- 
merce, county agricultural agents, banks, high 
schools, and co-operative marketing associations 
will be among the first to install receiving sets. 

A most complete program in the dissemination 
of market reports by wireless is being planned by 
the state bureau of markets in Ohio, a specially 
constructed radiophone transmitter of the most im- 
proved type being installed in the radio station 
of the University of Ohio for that purpose. The 
Texas markets and warehouse departments are also 
planning a market news service by radiophone for 
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nearly 64 million, Italy nearly 61 million, Germany 
over 386 million and Netherlands over 25 million. 
Our largest corn shipments went to Canada, most 
of it for re-export, over 17 million went to Nether- 
lands, more than 16 million to the United Kingdom, 
and over 12 million to Germany. 


“JIM DUNN” 


BY HOOZUS 

Jim Dunn, who runs the elevator at Sperry Sid- 
ing, says: “Chet Crilley dropped in th’ other day 
while I was a’ readin’ my paper, that comes in on 
th’ 4.59—’most ever’ day—an’ I says t’ him, I says: 
‘Chet I jest been a’ studyin’ about this here Agri- 
cultural “bloc,” that’s been a’ runnin’ things down 
in Congress jest like we ust t’ pack a caucus in 
th’ old days, an’ it makes me think o’ th’ bunch 
that ust t’ put on a poker game in th’ back room 
o’ Penny’s hardware store. Ya remember ’em, 
don’t ‘ya, Chet?’ 

““Remember ’em?’ says Chet, ‘well I reckon I do. 
They took ever’thing but my underwear, an’ they’d 
a took that, too, if they’d dared.’ 

“Yes, I says, ‘they had a system o’ signals an’ 
things, an’ they cleaned up ever’body that come 
along.’ 

«So they did,’ says Chet, ‘but after while they 
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OBLIQUE LINES INDICATE WHEAT RAISING SECTIONS BUT AREAS NOT AVAILABLE. 


Elko, Nev., and Reno, Nev. These reports are re- 
ceived by hundreds of amateur wireless operators. 
National market reports are also received by state 
bureaus of markets and agricultural colleges, sup- 
plemented with local market reports, and relayed 
by wireless telegraphy and telephone to farmers, 
shipping associations, newspapers, banks, and other 
agricultural interests. 

The St. Louis University at St. Louis, Mo., was 
perhaps the first among educational institutions 
to broadcast market reports by wireless. These 
reports are received by hundreds of farmers, ship- 
ping associations, banks, and other agricultural 
interests, and a telephone company in eastern IIli- 
nois which receives the reports, telephones the 
news regularly to its 5,000 subscribers. 

At Lincoln, Neb., the University of Nebraska and 
the Nebraska Wesleyan University are co-operat- 
ing in broadcasting crop and market reports fur- 
nished by the state bureau of markets. Both radio 
telephone and telegraph are used. At Wisconsin 
the state department of markets broadcasts na- 
tional and local market reports from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin wireless station at Madison. At 
Minneapolis, crop and market reports are broad- 
casted from the University of Minnesota radio sta- 
tion. The Minnesota College of Agriculture has 
- also assigned an extension representative to in- 
struct the farmers in the use of wireless receiving 
apparatus. The College of Agriculture of Cornell 
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farmers, dealers, and shippers in Texas, arrange- 
ments being made to use the radio equipment of 
the University of Texas at Austin. 

The first national market report to be broadcast 
by wireless anywhere in the world was sent out 
by the United States Department of Agriculture 
from the radio station of the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards only a little over a year ago. 
The Department soon demonstrated the practicabil- 
ity of utilizing the radio for disseminating market 
information, and rapid progress in expanding the 
work has been made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of state and Federal agencies. To make the 
American farmer the best informed farmer in the 
world is the aim of these agencies, and equal prog- 
ress during the coming year will go far toward 
securing that result, say officials of the Federal De- 
partment. 


TOTAL GRAIN EXPORTS FOR 1921 


The report of the Department of Commerce for 
1921 shows that our grain exports for the 12 
months were the largest on record. The totals in 
bushels for the year were: Wheat, 279,948,601; 
wheat flour, 16,800,455 barrels which equals 75,- 
602,047 bushels; total for all wheat, 355,550,648; 
corn, 129,054,505; oats, 3,224,145; rye, 29,811,721; 
rice, 600,058,978 pounds. 

Of the wheat shipments the United Kingdom took 


cleaned up ever’body an’ there wasn’t ennybody 
else t’ come along, so they had only themselves 
an’ then they didn’t last a hell of a while.’ 

“<‘That’s what I’m a’ drivin’ at,’ I says. ‘This 
here Agricultural “bloc” will keep a’ mixin’ in ‘till 
they git t’ treadin’ on each other’s toes, an’ then 
th’ hull thing’ll go flooey.’” 

LITTLE TIPS FROM JIM DUNN 

Don’t allus believe all th’ bad things ya hear "bout 
your compet’ter, nor all th’ good things ya hear 
*bout yourself. 

Don’t be t’ easy with these farmers when they 
git sick o’ co-operashun. Treat ’em kinda rough. 
They'll be ust t’ it. 

If yo haven’t a man-lift in your elevator, git one. 
It’ll lift your man up when he’s down in th’ dumps, 
an’ bring him back on th’ level when he’s up in 
th’ air. 

Allus use a car-liner when ya’re a’ loadin’ small 
grain. That’s one kinda “paper profits” ya can 
cash in on. 

Have a cleaner in your elevator an’ clean th’ 
grain afore ya take it in. Then th’ cleanin’s can 
go back t’ th’ “dirt farmer” where they belong. 

Allus keep your scales well under roof. This 
country is been gettin’ awful ‘“‘wet” since it went 
cary. 

Take a vacashun once in a while. There’s such 
a thing as keepin’ too close,—like when ya been 
a’ eatin’ onions. 
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A Successful 10-House Line 


Nebraska-Colorado Grain Company of Sidney, Neb., Acquires a Useful 
Group of Elevators in the Western Grain Belt 


grain is. This of course, applies to other 
4 things than grain. The value as a general 
be demonstrated You 


[: YOU want to handle grain, go where the 


maxim can in every city. 


will find retail dry good stores in one group, job- 
bing houses in another group, stocks and bonds in 
a circumscribed locality, hides and leather in its 
This 


chosen part of town, and so on down the list. 


it is covered by an extension of the office roof. A 
deep bay in the center of the office provides place 
for the scale beam and tally man, the scales being 
outside the bay. 

The equipment of the house corresponds with 
that of all the other plants of the company. Each 
elevator is equipped with modern automatic 
seales, 10-ton Fairbanks Truck Scales, Trapp Au- 
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PLANT OF THE NEBRASKA-COLORADO GRAIN COMPANY AT BURLINGTON, COLO. 


is done for the convenience of buyers in the end, 
but the particular locality for each group was orig- 
inally selected because of its convenience in reach- 
ing the source of supplies, or a particular group 
of customers. 

When the Nebraska-Colorado Grain Company was 
organized, Cheyenne County, Neb., was the leading 
wheat producing county in the world. It is al- 
Ways near the top. In 1919 the wheat crop was 
over 7,000,000 bushels; last year it was over 4,000,- 
000 bushels. This was the reason that Sidney, the 
county seat of Cheyenne County, was selected as 
the headquarters of the company, and also the rea- 
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son, that a line of elevators has sprung up from 
this center, on the Burlington, Rock Island, and 
the Union Pacific Railroad. At the present time 
the company has 10 elevators. The organization 
is capitalized at $70,000 and is incorporated under 
the laws of Nebraska, with L. G. Lowe, president; 
F. L. Whitelock, vice-president; and G. S. Jewett, 
secretary and treasurer. Nine of the 10 houses are 
shown on this and the following pages. 

The largest house in the group is of 25,000 bush- 
els’ capacity. It is located at Burlington, Colo., 
on the Rock Island Railroad, in the east central 
part of the state. This elevator consists of a head- 
house of cribbed construction, ironclad, and four 
large silo-construction storage tanks. The drive- 
way separates the headhouse from the office, and 


tomatic Dumps, an efficient distributing system, and 
York Foundry Cups and Drives. The Burlington 
house is operated by electric motors, but all the 
other elevators are driven with 10-horsepower type 
“Z” Fairbanks, Morse Engines. 

The smallest house in the line of elevators is at 
Peetz, Colo. Peetz is some 18 miles south of Sidney, 
near the border of that northeastern corner which 
the extension of Nebraska overlaps. It is a center 
for large production and the company has two 
houses there, the smaller being known as No. 2. 
This is a frame building of 10,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity, constructed in what may be called the regula- 
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PLANT 


tion style for this type of house with the cupola 
in the center and square bins on each side. This 
house, like the one at Burlington, has a bay in the 
office for the scale beam and weigh man, and is 
convenient and well built. 

The Peetz Elevator No. 1 has a capacity of 15,- 
000 bushels. It is of cribbed construction, iron 
clad, with the covered driveway between the of- 
fice and main structure. The house is on a con- 
crete foundation and is well built throughout. Both 
of the Peetz elevators are on the Burlington Rail- 
road and spout direct to cars. 

The Lorenzo Elevator is an almost exact dupli- 
cate of No. 1 at Peetz. It, too, is of 15,000 bushels’ 
capacity. Lorenzo is between seven and eight 
miles south of Sidney on the Burlington and han- 
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dles a large amount of grain each year. Like the 
other elevators in the group about 80 per cent of 
the business is in wheat, with corn, barley, and 
rye making up the balance, in the order named. 
It is almost certain that this proportion will alter 
materially from time to time, for land will not 
grow wheat indefinitely without crop rotation, but 
no doubt that grain will always predominate more 
or less as the climate is best adapted to the suc- 
cessful raising of wheat. 

At most of the stations at which the company 
operates there is plenty of competition, but there 
is grain enough for all, and the company is not 
afraid of any fair methods which its various rivals 
adopt, for the business is conducted carefully and 
well, every elevator is kept scrupulously clean and 
no wasteful methods or practices are allowed. A 
careful check is kept on each plant to see that these 
rules are complied with, and this, combined with a 
policy of helpfulness and square dealing with the 
farmer, has established each unit of the chain in a 
strongly entrenched position. 

At Gurley, Neb., which is a few miles east of 
Sidney on the Union Pacific Railroad, is the most 
primitive house, architecturally, of the line. And 
‘et this one, too, is well built, of frame construc- 
tion, and as convenient and well equipped as the 
rest. The Gurley Elevator rests on a concrete foun- 
dation with the driveway through one side of the 
house, there being bins above the driveway as well 
as on each side of the elevator well. The total ca- 
pacity of all the bins is 13,000 bushels. The office 
is as simple and unadorned as the rest of the 
house and connects with the building through the 
driveway. Very little grading is required to bring 
the drive to the floor level. 

The house at Stratton, Colo., is of 15,000 bushels’ 
capacity and is entirely covered with corrugated 
iron siding. Architecturally it is a counterpart of 
the Lorenzo house, a design which has been found 
to be highly satisfactory. Stratton is some 20 
miles west of Burlington, also in Kit Carson Coun- 
ty, named for the famous scout, and is surrounded 
by wonderful farming country which recently has 
been developing a marked tendency toward dairy- 
ing. The elevator is conspicuous for its surmount- 
ing sign, advertising the name of the company it 
represents. Perhaps there is a reason for this 
omission at other stations, but as a general prin- 
ciple the generous space offered by an elevator for 


PLANT AT BETHUNE, COLO. 


advertising should not be neglected. The only 
other house of the company which proclaims its 
affiliation in this manner is at Bethune. 

Bethune is midway between Stratton and Bur- 
lington and shares with the others the plentiful 
production of the county. This elevator is also of 
15,000 bushels’ capacity, is iron clad and well built 
on a concrete foundation. It differs somewhat from 
the Stratton house in that the office extends from 
and parallels the driveway, the truck scale being 
located on the drive approach so that no turn is re- 
quired before reaching the dump. The office has a 
bay opposite the scale affording a place for the 
checker to work without fear of interruption or 
distraction. 

At Brownson, Neb., is a 12,000-bushel, iron clad 
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bouse which is without any particularly distin- 
guishing characteristics. Brownson is about seven 
miles west of Sidney and is within easy call of the 
home office. 

The 15,000-bushel elevator at Stoneham, Colo., is 
on the Burlington south of Sidney. The plant cov- 
ers more ground area than any of the others, and 
as can be surmised from the character of the build- 
ings, a considerable business in sidelines is con- 
ducted and this has been found to be profitable. 
While Stoneham has only 50 population, this does 
not measure the amount of business that is done 
there. It is the gathering place for farmers from 
leng distances in all directions. The nearest towns 
north and south are close to 50 miles away so that 
tributary territory is extensive. There are many 
prosperous farms in the neighborhood and all that 
is required on these farms is purchased at Stone- 
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tion a belt and bucket type marine leg of 20,000,000 
bushels’ capacity per hour that will be ready for 
operation in April. This facility; with the pneu- 
matic unloader, will be able to handle from river 
barges and ships approximately 5,000,000 bushels 
per month. 


REPORT OF RUSSIAN RELIEF 
COMMISSION 


The Purchasing Commission for Russian relief 
made known recently that the total amount of corn 
bought for shipment to Russia under the $20,000, 
000 appropriation for relief of starving Russians, 
is 5,670,697 bushels. In addition 59,264 bushels of 
seed wheat have been purchased and large quanti- 
ties of flour and meal. The Soviet Government has 
supplied funds with which 3,120,000 bushels addi- 
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ham, so it is the exception rather than the rule 
that a load of grain is brought to the elevator with- 
out the wagon going home with at least a partial 
load of supplies. This is true in most western com- 
munities where coming to town is something of an 
event, but it is almost a constant habit at Stoneham. 

Most of the Nebraska-Colorado Grain Company’s 
elevators are comparatively new. In choosing the 
equipment they had the benefit of a wide experi- 
ence and of the latest improvements in grain han- 
dling machinery. This has been of the greatest 
value, for, from the mechanical standpoint as well 
as Management, the elevators have run without a 
hitch and every unit of the equipment has given 
full satisfaction. 

Judging the future by the past, the expansion of 


Ship- 
been 


tional seed wheat have been purchased. 
ment of a portion of this corn has already 
begun. 

That sufficient American tonnage to move 50,000 
tens of grain to Russia has been chartered was fur- 
ther made known by the Commission. Additional 
charters will be made as the Commission receives 
satisfactory rate offers from American shippers, it 
was stated. 

Relating to the offers already received for ship 
charters, the Commission gave out the following 
statement at the conclusion of its meeting on 
Wednesday: 

“Offers now being made by independent ship op- 
erators are 50 per cent higher than charters al- 
ready made by the Purchasing Commission to in- 
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The records of the Pur- 
Russian relief will then 


ments have been filled. 
chasing Commission for 
be open for inspection.” 

The Purchasing Commission for Russian relief, 
appointed by President Harding shortly after the 
signing of the Russian Relief Bill, consists of Her- 
bert Hoover, chairman of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration; ex-governor James P. Goodrich, of 
Indiana; Don Livingston, a representative of the 
Farm Bureau, and also state agricultural commis- 
sioner for South Dakota; Edgar Rickard, of the 
American Relief Administration, and HB. M. Flesh, 
treasurer of the U. S. Grain Corporation. 

Relative to the transportation of grain to Russia, 
an agreement was reached at a conference with 
President Harding, attended by Secretary Hoover, 
and Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board, to 
ship the grain in Shipping Board vessels, at cost. 
By the terms of this agreement the Shipping Board 
undertakes to transport to Russia at cost, grain 
for Russian Relief purchased under the Congres- 
sional appropriation of $20,000,000. American pri- 
vate shippers, however, will be given priority in 
employment over the Shipping Board steamers, if 
they are willing to quote fair rates. 

“It was considered that $1.50 per ton or so above 
going rates for foreign shipping,” Mr. Hoover said, 
“represented approximately the difference in costs 
imposed upon American shipping by American ship- 
ping laws and American wages, and that approxi- 
mately this figure should be used as a criterion in 
determining fair rates for private American ship- 
ping. The co-operation of the majority of Ameri- 
can ship owners has been assured.” 


TRANSPORTING BULK WHEAT IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The Millers Journal of Sydney, Australia, has the 
following in regard to the transportation of bulk 
grain in New South Wales where a number 
of country elevators, or “silos” as they are called 
over there, and terminal elevators have recently 
been built... It seems that there are many factors 
to be taken into consideration before bulk handling 
runs smoothly. 

“Some uncertainty existed regarding railway ar- 
rangements for bulk handling of wheat in New 
South Wales during the coming season. The Chief 
Traffic Manager (Mr. Hodgson) was advised on 
the 3rd by the Department of Agriculture that ar- 
rangements had been made to lease the country 
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the company has not come to an end, and it would 
not be surprising to learn of further development 
of the handling facilities at any time, although no 
such announcement has been made from the head 
office. The company has shown itself to be pro- 
gressive and they look upon the future with full 
confidence and a considerable degree of optimism, 


in spite of the difficult year which is, happily, past. 


NEW ORLEANS AS A GRAIN PORT 


The annual report of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Port of New Orleans has just been 
issued. This shows that 2,767 vessels with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 9,969,715 used the port during 
the year ending August 31, 1921. During the fiscal 
year 187 whole cargoes of grain were exported, 
which with partial cargoes, totaled 90,027,277 
- bushels. 

The Board reports that there is under construc- 
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dependent American ships, and they are loathe to 
see millions of dollars, intended by Congress for 
Russian relief, expended in rates which are at 
least double the going commercial rate for this 
service. 

“Our understanding is that the independent op- 
erators have had a meeting and advanced rates 
to a prohibitive point, and to expedite shipments 
the Commission is requesting the Shipping Board 
tc make available sufficient tonnage to carry re- 
lief purchases, at the going commercial rate.” 

The Purchasing Commission has given out the 
following statement as its reasons for withholding 
the prices paid for commodities: “That it would 
not give out the current prices paid for corn or 
other commodities. That it would be inimical to 
the interests of the starving Russians, and con- 
trary to the accepted trade custom of buying, to 
give out this information. The prices will all be 
given publicity as soon as the complete require 
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silos to the two firms who are prominent in the 
voluntary pool, the Farmers and Graziers’ Co-op- 
erative and the Lindley Walker Co-operative Grain 
Company; these firms are responsible for working 
the silos. The Department is looking after the ter- 
minal elevator at Rozelle, but is not accepting any 
responsibility beyond handling the wheat and stor- 
ing it in that elevator. Agents other than the two 
firms named who desire to load bulk wheat for 
the terminal elevator have to obtain an undertak- 
ing from the officer in charge of the Government 
grain elevators, Mr. Harris, before such wheat is 
accepted by the Railway Department. It is pointed 
out that this would involve specially chartering a 
steamer, aS small lots of bulk wheat cannot be 
leaded with wheat of the two firms mentioned. 

“At the same time, bulk wheat for suburban 
flour mills equipped with machinery to handle it, 
will be accepted by the railway without any De- 
partment of Agriculture permit.” 
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A Feed Mill in the Golden State 


Nicholls-Loomis Company of Los Angeles Adopts Broad Business Policy and 
Finds Pleasure and Profit in Feeding California Live Stock 


pany, 2505 Sante Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., 

one of the largest on the Pacific Coast, had its 
inception more than 25 years ago in the fertile 
mind of Albert E. Nicholls, who was then operating 
a thriving hay and grain business on a corner lot 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Nicholls foresaw then for southern California 
what everyone sees today—a land enriched with 
more natural gifts than any other—with an ever 
increasing stream of humanity flowing in, 99 per 
cent of whom knock, then boost—but stay, and in 
time pull hard to get all their relatives to come. 
An optimist is a booster—Mr. Nicholls is both and 
more. He is a worker. Hy¥ery fibre of his being is 
sold to the purpose of serving the producers and 
feeders with the very best that the markets afford, 
using the most modern machinery to facilitate 
every operation in bringing these products to the 
highest state of efficiency. His faith in the policy 
“by helping his patrons and feeders to succeed, 
he himself, will be successful’ has had its justifi- 
cation in the extensive plant shown herewith. 

Every business must have its aim; and the 
Nicholls-Loomis Company has spared nothing to 
equip and maintain a milling and manufacturing 
plant that puts “Prod” in Production. 

Located on three acres of land in the heart of 
the industrial section of Los Angeles stands the 
home of the popular “Orange Brand” line. Here 
150 workers, each trained to perform his work in 
harmony with every other worker, has given to 
southern California consumers dependable feeds. 
No matter what kind of animal or fowl they keep 
there is an Orange Brand Feed for it. Perhaps 
no spot on the American continent of a given area 
earries as many kinds of animals and fowls in com- 
mercial numbers as does southern California. 

Recognizing this special requirement, expert at- 
tention has to be given to supplying proper feeds 


T = feed plant of the Nicholls-Loomis Com- 


Graham flour and Orange Brand cornmeal are 
products of this big mill that meet popular favor. 

The Nicholls-Loomis organization is composed of 
Albert E. Nicholls, president and general manager; 
J. E. Loomis, secretary; L. L. Bennion, sales man- 
ager; C. C. Walk, auditor; A. M. Thayer, manager 
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hay department; Albert S. Katzenstein, flour de- 
partment; and Jos. E. Davis, manager mixed feeds 
department. The firm is a member of the Grain 
Dealers National and the National Hay Associations, 
in fact Mr. Nicholls has been an officer of the latter 
organization for some years. 

The plant consists of a four-story mill building 
with a grain elevator in connection; a large office 
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times to profit through the facilities which this 
gives them in buying ahead to protect sales. These 
grains mentioned constitute a large proportion of 
the cereal constituents of the Orange Brand feeds, 
and having a market right at home where grain can 
be hedged will add materially to the safety margin 
upon which the company operates. 

The prepared feed business has altered a great 
deal in the last few years, due in large measure 
to the Federal and state laws on feedingstuffs and 
to the diligence of officials in enforcing them. — 
Only a few years ago feed manufacturers of the 
fly-by-night type got away with all but murder in 
the making and marketing of their products. Adul- 
terants of every kind were used and the feeder, 
with only the word of the salesman to go by, was 
sold this worse than useless material of which 
such glowing promises had been made. This prac- 
tice has held back the feed industry many years, 
and was the reason for Governmental regulation. 
All of the reputable feed manufacturers have wel- 
comed the discomfiture of these unscrupulous deal- 
ers. The Nicholls-Loomis Company has_ co-op- 
erated in every way possible in putting the feed 
business of the Pacific Coast on a basis where a 
brand name means something and a guarantee is 
more than a scrap of paper. 

In fact the company has spent laree sums in 
experimental work with all kinds of live stock. It. 
was not enough that. the ingredient of a feed should 
be pure and wholesome in itself, it must also be 
combined in proportions which would insure the 
maximum digestibility at a minimum cost to the 
feeder. This has been the aim of the company in 
all of its 30 feeds, and needless ‘to say this ex- 
rerimental work was not done without costing 
the firm a pretty penny. But the result has more 
than justified the expense. Every brand is now es- 
tablished in the estimation of users; they know it 
can be depended upon, and the prosperity of the 
company testifies to the wisdom of the adopted 
policy. 

With such quantities of cheap feeding grains in 
farmer’s hands, this year has been a difficult one 
for the feed industry as a whole. To a large ex- 
tent, however, the Nicholls-Loomis Company has 
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for them, which has evolved the most complete 
line on the market, comprising no less than 30 
separate and distinct Orange Brand Feeds. 

In addition to the prepared feeds “Orange Brand” 
distinguishes fancy Alfalfa hay, Alfalfa meal, hulled 
and rolled barley, cracked corn and rolled oats. 
The “Orange Brand” symbol is recognized by par- 
ticular trade as synonymous with Quality. 

Orange Brand family flour has become a house- 
hold staple, not because it has had the most pub- 
licity, but because it gives lasting satisfaction. 
Orange Brand whole wheat flour, Orange Brand 


building; power house; five commodious ware- 
houses and experimental stock feeding barns. 
Every department is well equipped and the rail 
connections are good. With the excellent roads 
of southern California, naturally a large volume 
of feed and hay is delivered by truck direct to 
the consuming farms and ranches. Many of these 
places are comparatively close to Los Angeles so 
that trucks can handle the business advantageously. 

Inasmuch as Los ‘Angeles has just been made 
a contract market for barley, corn, and the sorg- 
hums, the company will be in a position at all 


been successful in pointing out to its consumers 
that there is no economy in feeding cheap grain, 
if a mixed feed, even if more expensive at first 
cost, can produce better results. Feeding economy 
is not measured by feed cost, but by produc- 
tion of milk, eggs, or meat in comparison with the 
cost of feed. Measured in these terms, a good 
mixed feed can almost always compete successfully 
with whole grain, and California feeders have been 
made to appreciate this economic fact. The com- 
pany has pioneered in this educational process 
and is now reaping the reward of its industry. 


by 
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THE LAST WHEAT CROP BY GRADES 


' The Bureau of Crop Estimates has published a ta- 
ble showing the wheat crop of 1921 as classified 
by grades. This tabular statement is based on 
estimates by about 5,000 mill and elevator opera- 
tors, and is probably as near the truth as it is pos- 
sible to get, in making estimates. 

Of this Spring wheat crop, 24.1 per cent was 
No. 1; 25.6 per cent No. 2; 24.2 per cent No. 3; 
15.1 per cent No. 4; 7.9 per cent No. 5, and 3.1 per 
cent under No. 5. Montana had the highest per- 
centage of No. 1 or 74.7 per cent. Wisconsin the 
lowest, or 2.7 per cent. 

Montana had only 1% per cent of Spring wheat 
that graded below No. 3. In Minnesota 55.7 per cent 
of the crop graded No. 4 and under; in North Da- 
kota, 34.1 per cent; in South Dakota, 31.1 per cent. 
Of the North Dakota crop, 65.9 per cent graded 
No. 3 or better, and of South Dakota wheat 68.7 
per cent graded No. 3 or better. 

Of ‘Winter wheat, 19.7 per cent was No. 1; 39.9 
per cent No. 2; 25.1 per cent No. 3; 10.2 per cent 
No. 4; 3.5 per cent No. 5 and 1.6 per cent under No. 
5. Missouri had the lowest percentage of No. 1, 
3.8 per cent, and Montana the highest, 68.1 per 
cent. Other states with large percentages of No. 
1 Winter wheat were California, with 56.7; Colo- 
‘rado, with 48 per cent; Oregon, with 40.4 per cent, 
and Washington, with 36.9 per cent. Kansas had 
24.2 per cent of No. 1 and Nebraska, 23.4 per cent. 

None of the other large producing states had 


large percentages of No. 1 Winter wheat. But very ° 


few of them had large percentages of No. 5, or under, 
. either. New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Vir- 
ginia had practically 50 per cent of the crop in 
No. 2. Illinois had 43.9 per cent, Nebraska 47 per 
cent, Washington 45.4, Ohio 41 and Iowa 44.6 per 
cent. 

Spring wheat showed more No. 1 wheat than 
Winter wheat, the percentages being 24.1 and 19.7 
respectively, for the whole country. Winter wheat 
showed more No. 2 than Spring wheat, the figures 
being 39.9 per cent and 25.6 per cent respectively, 
for the whole country. Spring wheat showed 73.9 
per cent of the first three grades combined, and 
. Winter wheat, 84.7 per cent. 


WEIGHT VARIATIONS IN SACKED 
WHEAT 


In connection with the work of inquiring into the 
question of weevil in wheat in Australia, it was 
thought desirable to ascertain to what extent the 
moisture content of bagged wheat varied with the 
changing content of the air. In Australia, it will be 
remembered, wheat is handled in sacks. The ex- 
periment, which lasted nearly two years, was com- 
menced on January 21, 1918. The result has been 
published in a monograph of the Agricultural Ga- 
zette of New South Wales, by F. B. Guthrie, G. W. 
Norris and G. Waid. 

A bag of wheat weighing 195 pounds 6 ounces re- 
ceived January 21, 1918 (corresponding to our 
July) was suspended from the roof of the labora- 
tory in Sydney and weighed daily. A record was 
taken daily of the humidity of the atmosphere as re- 
corded in the observatory in Sydney, only a short 
distance from the laboratory. After a few weighings 
of an empty bag in connection with the bag of wheat, 
it was found that the empty bag which weighed a 
couple of pounds varied but slightly with the changes 
in the moisture content of the air, and so that part 
of the experiment was discontinued, it being as- 
sumed that the variations in weight in the bag of 
wheat were due to the relative moisture in the 
grain itself. 

The bag of wheat (harvested under hot and dry 
conditions) immediately commenced to gain in 
weight for about two weeks without responding to 
any slight changes in the atmospheric conditions. 
From that time (corresponding to our August 3) the 
graphs show that any appreciable lowering of the 
moisture content was followed in a day or two by a 
corresponding decrease in the weight of the wheat. 
Similarly, a rise in moisture content precedes an 

.almost immediate increase in the weight of the 
wheat. The maximum weight reached was on May 
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15, 1918 (equivalent to our November) when it 
reached 198 pounds 10 ounces. It remained at 
about that, figure until October 11 or 12, after which 
it dropped rapidly to 196 pounds 10 ounces by No- 
vember 1. 

The variations in weight in 1919 were much the 
same as in 1918. The highest recorded weight, 
198 pounds 10 ounces, was reached twice—August 
5, 1918, and May 21, 1919. The lowest weight, 
after it had adjusted itself after harvest, was 196 
pounds on October 14, 1919. 

The conclusion reached was that the variations 
in weight in bagged wheat harvested under hot 
and dry conditions and stored in a cooler and more 
humid atmosphere do not exceed 1 per cent over a 
period of two years. 


NEW ELEVATOR IN NORTHERN 
NEW YORK 


For nearly three-quarters of a century the Glen 
Falls Brick & Lumber Company was in business 
at Glen Falls, N. Y., manufacturing and handling 
lumber in wholesale quantities. Of late years the 
company has been handling increasing amounts of 
grain and feed, and when the company was incor- 
porated in 1920 it was decided to make provision for 
this part of the business, which has become so im- 
portant in the company’s operations, and a modern 
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ELEVATOR OF THE GLEN FALLS (N. Y.) 
CORPORATION 


40,000-bushel elevator was planned. This was built 
during the past year and was completed early in 
August. 

Grain elevators are not so common in New York 
State as they are in the Middle West, and the new 
plant at Glen Falls is a source of justifiable pride 
to the entire community, as it is to the officers of 
the corporation, Howard J. Bush, president; Daniel 
P. De Long, vice-president and general manager; 
and Robert T. De Long, secretary and treasurer, and 
who is in charge of the grain department, all of 
them recognized and respected as among the most 
progressive of the younger business men of Warren 
County. 

The house was designed by the Munson Mill Ma- 
chinery Company and was built by the Glen Falls 
company. Its 40,000-bushel capacity is divided be- 
tween six bins, all of cribbed construction. Among 
the items of equipment may be mentioned one plat- 
form scale and a Munson Attrition Mill of three 
tons’ capacity. 

The plant is electrically operated, one 5-horse- 
power motor for the elevator and two 10-horsepower 
motors for the attrition mill. 

The principal grains handled are corn and oats, 
and a general line of ground and mixed feeds are 
kept in stock to supply the surrounding farms 
which, for the most part, specialize in dairying. It 
is this industry which made the elevator such a 
necessary part of the firm’s equipment, and which 
has raised the grain and feed department in such 
an important place in the corporation’s affairs. 


THE spread between May and July wheat shows 
that traders believe good weather can still re 
vive the crop in the Southwest. 
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AN ADVISORY BODY 


Out of the various meetings of representatives 
of farm organizations, members of the grain ex- 
changes and the Department of Agriculture, looking 
toward the administration of the Future Trading 
Act, has been born a permanent committee which 
will hold meetings on the second Thursday of Feb- 
ruary, May, August and November at Chicago. 

The committee will receive suggestions concern- 
ing marketing subjects from producers, shippers, 
elevator operators, millers, distributors and grain 
exchanges, but will have no authority to bind either 
the farm organizations or the exchanges it repre- - 
sents, reporting back to those so represented any 
recommendations upon which the committee agrees. 

The grain exchanges of Minneapolis, Duluth, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Milwaukee 
and Toledo selected as their representatives: L. 
F. Gates of Chicago, F. B. Wells of Minneapolis, 
and C. W. Lonsdale of Kansas City. The agricul- 
tural organizations present at the recent confer- 
ence with the representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture selected: J. F. Mehl, acting for C. H. 
Gustafson, president of the U. S. Grain Growers, 
Inc.; J. W. Shorthill of Omaha, secretary of the 
Farmers National Grain Dealers Association; and 
Clifford Thorne, general counsel for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


YEAR’S EXPORTS THROUGH 
GALVESTON 


What is regarded as the most significant fea- 
ture of the export record of the Port of Galveston 
for the year 1921 was the enormous increase in 
wheat shipments through there. The export of 
this grain was nearly double that of 1920, the 
amount for 1921 being 76,340,188 bushels as com- 
pared with 44,726,484 bushels for the preceding 
year. Besides this enormous increase for Galves- 
ton, the sub-port of Texas City, situated just across 
the bay, also exported a total of 14,906,281 bush- 
els during the year, which was an increase of 
11,740,627 bushels over the preceding year for that 
port. All of the shipments went overseas. 

As a result of the big wheat export business 
through these Gulf ports efforts are now being 
made by Atlantic ports to divert this traffic to its 
former channels. It is explained that the grain 
carrying railroads that afford outlets to the Middle 
West have found the low-grade, down hill haul to 
Galveston and Texas City more advantageous from 
a traffic standpoint than the hauls to points on the 
Great Lakes or the Atlantic Seaboard. This is 
true of the Rock Island, the Burlington and the 
Santa Fe, it is stated. 

The best record for a single month in 1921 was 
that of August when 16,872,942 bushels of the 
world’s chief breadstuff were cleared from Gal- 
veston and Texas City. Nowhere, so far as the 
records show, has any single month come within 
6,000,000 bushels of that figure. During July, Au- 
gust and September, especially, millions of bush- 
els were shipped from there for the account of 
the Italian Government. Italy, although hereto- 
fore a steady customer, had never bought in such 
quantities. England also did much to swell the 
total, while Belgium, Holland and Germany were 
not far behind. A number of cargoes were sent 
to Brazil, which ordinarily buys from Argentine. 

Although severely tested, the four elevators in 
Galveston and one in Texas City proved equal to 
the demand made on them for transferring grain 
from cars to elevators and from elevators into the 
holds of ships, as well as providing storage facili- 
ties. During the year new loading equipment was 
added to the Sunset Elevator, leased by the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Company, which greatly added 
to its capacity. 

Anticipating a heavy renewal of the grain busi- 
ness the coming season, announcement was made 
on December 15 that 40 concrete bins are to 
be added to an elevator owned by the Galveston 
Wharf Company, which will increase its storage 
capacity by 1,452,000 bushels. The elevator’s 
present storage capacity is 600,000 bushels. 
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THE FARM CONFERENCE > 


HE agricultural conference held in Wash- 

ington last month, superficially devel- 
oped nothing. The usual speeches were 
made, some of them very good speeches, to 
be sure, but offering nothing that has not 
been said a score of times before. The usual 
but they are the 
same old resolutions that all farm and busi- 
ness conferences have been adopting for a 
year. In fact the whole meeting appeared 
like a political gesture on the part of the ad- 
ministration; a gesture designed to draw the 
teeth of the agricultural bloc and a prelimi- 
nary of a vote getting campaign by Con- 
gress, as all the Representatives and a ma- 
jority of the Senators will again contest their 
seats in November. It all seemed cut and 
dried to a predetermined pattern. 

In spite of this fact, however, it appears 
that the Conference did accomplish some- 
thing constructive after all. One of the lead- 
ers who was present informs us, that there 
was a distinct change in the temper and 
knowledge of the farm delegates before the 
meeting ended. They went to Washington 
filled with the ideas that have been fed to 
them by demagogues and radicals: That the 
farmer has borne the brunt of world recon- 
struction; that he is the only element of so- 
ciety that has had to suffer during the read- 
justment period. They came away with a 
definite picture of the general distress, of 
great industries whose reserves and some 
whose capital has been swept away; they 
caught their first vision of 5,000,000 men out 
of work, with families hungry and destitute; 
they were made to see that while farming is 


resolutions were passed, 
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a basic industry, it is not the sole economic 
foundation of the country’s prosperity; that 
manufacturing, transportation, banking, and 
distribution are inseparable adjuncts which 
are all essential to economic stability. In 
short the horizon of the farm representatives 
has been materially broadened, and this is the 
real accomplishment of the conference. 

That it will be productive of immediate 
good is doubtful, for politics will intrude its 
foolish and selfish blather and these stink 
bombs will becloud the vision that appeared 
at the meeting. But eventually the effect of 
the conferemce will bear fruit in a fuller 
spirit of co-operation, a greater readiness to 
meet the situation half way, and a generous 
sympathy on both sides for hardships borne 
and difficulties surmounted. 


HAVE WE LOST COURAGE? 


EW comers in the grain business, that is 
1 the men who have entered since 1916, 
save had no schooling in the real merchan- 
dising of grain. During the war years and 
for 23 months after, it was no trick to make 
a handsome profit on grain or any other mer- 
chandise. It required no effort, no concen- 
tration, no energy. Constantly rising prices 
and a sellers’ market greased the skids, and 
ambition, courage, pep, and constructive in- 
itiative have been sliding ever since. Easy 
money disappeared and the younger 
generation seems helpless and aghast at the 
prospect. 

Unfortunately many of the old timers have 
forgotten their old habit of thrift and good 
management during the prosperous years. 
They have forgotten that they have gone 
through distressing times, and have survived 
worse depressions than we are facing now. 
They seem to have lost the trick ‘of rolling 
up their sleeves, setting their jaws and buck- 
ling down to hard work and hard thinking. 
It isn’t that the times are hard; it is just 
that we are demoralized. What we need is 
to recall an old homely trick that we have 
almost forgotten—spit on your hands and go 
to it. 


has 


IDLENESS AND INERTIA 


HE less there is to do around an elevator 

the harder it is to get anything done. 
We have yet to see the elevator that was in 
perfect order, and there never was one that 
a thorough inspection wouldn’t reveal some- 
thing that needed fixing. Fixing doesn’t 
mean spending money necessarily ; more than 
likely it only means a bit of head work and 
elbow grease. But even so, it is a hard mat- 
ter to leave the office stove for a trip to the 
elevator heads to see that alignment is per- 
fect, lubrication all that it should be, and no 
evidence of scraping apparent. This trip 
may save you a serious fire when the house 
gets busy. 

You won’t have to go so far, but it is 
equally important, to visit the engine room. 
Whatever your power plant may be, if it 
does not work smoothly and deliver the 
power that it did when new or as it is rated, 
it may be a liability rather than an asset, and 
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is a possible source of fire danger which 
should be looked into. There have been a 
great many ‘fires which originated in the 
power plants of elevators which might have 
been avoided by timely inspection and cor- 
rection. Aside from the fire danger, how- 
ever, a faulty power plant can easily double 
its operating cost and it may be a decided 
economy to make a change, even in times of 
stringency. Fuel saving can easily discount 
a new investment in terms of interest, and if 
this fact is established it is unwise to delay. 

Elevator owners have got to get down to 
bed rock in both operating and overhead ex- 
pense. The time has come when they can 
no longer shift the burden of waste and get 
away with it. When grain prices are low the 
elevator manager must be able to show that 
his share of the expense of handling is estab- 
lished at a level of economy which no co- 
operative elevator can hope to improve. A 
fair profit is necessary, but waste through 
faulty equipment, fire, or other cause is an 
invitation to further competition. This means 
harder work, better management, and above 
all careful inspection of every moving part 
of the machinery installation. 


REGULAR BUSINESS 


ECENTLY a subscriber sent us a descrip- 
tion of his new elevator and concluded 
by saying: “In addition to handling grain 
we will conduct the regular business of an 
elevator, including coal, feed, building mate- 
rial and other farm supplies.” We were im- 
mediately struck by his acceptance of a con- 
dition which is not generally appreciated. 

It was not many years ago that the in- 
clusion of side lines in the elevator occasioned 
comment. It was praised and condemned 
about equally. But now it is rather an ex- 
ception than the rule that a country house 
is operated without some lines that will fill 
idle time profitably, and form a new link be- 
tween farmers and grain dealer. Theoretic- 
ally the idea is wholly sound. Practically it 
has worked out that the grain business often 
becomes of secondary importance on the bal- 
ance sheet of the elevator. While coal, feed 
and building materials are the commonest 
lines handled, a recent inquiry developed the 
fact that almost everything from farm ma-~ 
chinery to automobile tires and washing ma- 
chines are handled successfully. 

There are some elevator operators who are 
not merchandisers. They function accept- 
ably as forwarding agents for farmers or buy- 
ing agents for some terminal house, but have 
no real conception of conducting a mercantile 
business. Such men had better keep away 
from sidelines unless they have a helper who 
understands the business. Good money can 
be made, but on the other hand a great deal 
can be lost, and a reserve capital, sufficient 
to run the elevator can be quickly tied up 
in unproductive lines, or dissipated in a fruit- 
less quest of easy money. To the hustler 
the side line is a live proposition; to the man 
who waits for business to come his way it 
is worse than useless. 

In times past an elevator advertised itself. 
It was usually conspicuous in the landscape 
and a necessary part of the marketing ma- 
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chinery. Competition and new _ business 
methods have made it necessary for the ma- 
jority of elevator operators to advertise their 
grain handling facilities as well as their side 
lines. The progressive dealer is a regular 
patron of his local paper’s advertising pages, 
and an advertising budget is as much a part 
of his routine accounting system as the ledger 
page for power or wages. The grain dealer 
of tomorrow will be a merchant, and if he 
survives he will adopt modern merchandising 
methods. The side line is indeed the regular 
business of the elevator. 


COST OF HANDLING GRAIN 


URING the administration of the Grain 
Corporation the margin fixed for country 
elevators as handling charge for wheat was 
7 cents. This was not a hard and fast rule, 
for the cost of operation differed in various 
localities and under changing conditions. 
Secretary E. J. Smiley has just finished a 
computation in which he finds that the aver- 
age cost of handling all grain in Kansas 
country elevators is 4.8 cents per bushel, 
based on a movement of 100,000 bushels per 
year through the house. The total cost of 
operating such an elevator, including a salary 
of $1,500 for the operator, is $4,860. This 
does not include losses on grade or uncol- 
lectible losses in transit. To cover such con- 
tingencies a commission of 114 cents on 50,000 
bushels is included, and this margin has been 
found all too small in a great many cases. 
It is hard to see how the expense of op- 
eration can be less, than this in Montana when 
the state fixes the margin at about half what 
it actually costs in Kansas. Laws which are 
contrary to economic fact only drive business 
away. Competition fixes the rate of margin 
which an elevator can charge and good roads 
have made most farmers independent of a 
station where he does not get a fair deal. 
The cost of operation cannot be’ fixed by 
legislators, but most legislators cannot be 
persuaded of that fact. 


AN EXPLODED THEORY 


ARMERS are generally agreed upon the 

theory that they sell their grain at the 
low point in the fall, and that the speculators 
derive enormous profits by selling the grain 
later in the year after the first rush is over. 
Many tables have been prepared showing 
enormous profits on these operations, but 
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Agriculture effectually settles the question. 

The average farm price for wheat is given 
for each month of the crop year, beginning 
July, for the 10 years, 1910-11 to 1920-21. The 
monthly price in this 10-year average was as 
follows: July, $1.43; August, $1.41; Septem- 
ber, $1.41; October, $1.40; November, $1.38; 
December, $1.38; January, $1.36; February, 
$1.39; March $1.39; April $1.46; May, $1.52; 
June, $1.48. As it costs nearly 1 cent per 
month to carry wheat, an exhorbitant profit 
for speculators is hard to discover. 

There is great variation in corn prices, but 
this is largely discounted by the greater 
_ Shrinkage and risk in carrying corn. For the 
same 10 years, the average price on the farm 
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in November was 86 cents. The following 
August the price was $1.15, dropping back 
to 99 cents in October. Oats prices varied 
from 48 cents to 59 cents. It appears from 
these tables that the best time for the farmer 
to sell his grain is whenever it is most con- 
venient and best fits his farm work. 


GOOD AND BAD SERVICE 


CONTEMPORARY devoted to traffic 

interests has opened a column for ship- 
pers who have received service by the rail- 
roads which deserves special praise. The 
idea is a good one. Public service instrumen- 
talities hear plenty of knocks, but little 
praise. They often perform service of extra- 
ordinary nature that is worthy of commenda- 
tion and, no doubt, they are as pleased to 
know that good work is appreciated as the 
rest of us are. 

Grain shippers have had many experiences, 
good and bad. It would make interesting 
reading. What is the best time you ever had 
on a car of grain from your elevator to desti- 
nation; and what is the slowest time? If 
possible give initials. number, routing and 
dates. There ought to be some contrasts in 
service that will prove of interest and pos- 
sibly of value. 


SOME INCONSISTENCIES 


VERYONE who knows J. R. Howard, 
4.4 president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, is ready to swear by his integrity 
and high character. Within the last few 
years Mr. Howard has been studying eco- 
nomics, but unfortunately before he took up 
this subject seriously, he became “sold” on 
the subject of co-operation and other things, 
with the result that his conclusions are some- 
times strangely mixed. 

In a speech delivered at a farmers’ week 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, recently, the 
difficulties Mr. Howard is having was illus- 


‘trated. “Personally,” he said, “I approve that 


constructive radicalism which provokes ser- 
ious thought. It spells progress. I will go 
the limit regarding co-operative marketing 
and government supervision of all public 
utilities.” 

Here we have the enthusiast, the frank 
statement of the co-operative organizer. Such 
a statement as we might expect from the 
president of the Farm Bureau Federation. 
But in the next breath the student of eco- 
nomics comes to the top. The economist 
finds a necessity for qualifying this outburst. 
“But I must draw the line,” he declared, “on 
an ‘ism’ that is destructive and not construc- 
tive, particularly if destructive of that great- 
est of all human agencies—personal initiative. 

“T deplore a growing tendency on the part, 
not only of some farmers, but other men in 
high places, to stress the functioning of Goy- 
ernment too much and of individual too little.” 

On the one hand he favors co-operation, on 
the other he extols personal initiative. In 
one breath he lauds Government supervision, 
in the next he deprecates the stressing of the 
functioning of Government. Just how he 
reconciles these opposites in his mind does 
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not appear. Perhaps he does not try to. Co- 
operation is the antithesis of personal initia- 
tive, they are at opposite poles. As soon as 
a man joins a fellowship which functions as 
a unit, at that moment he sinks his individ- 
uality so far as business initiative is con- 
cerned, and delegates that initiative to some- 
one else or fuses his judgment with others. 

Just what would have happened to the co- 
operative movement without the full support 
of the Department of Agriculture operating 
through the county agents? Certainly, it 
would not have been as widespread as at pres- 
ent, nor would the farmers be in such recep- 
tive mood for the Grain Growers, wild as 
their claims have been. Government propa- 
ganda has been the backbone of the move- 
ment and Mr. Howard’s official position is a 
child of that functioning of Government. He 
did not mention the innumerable ways the 
farmers are trying to get the Government to 
function in their favor through the farm bloc 
in Congress. This would be another irre- 
concilable. We predict that inside of 10 
years, if Mr. Howard keeps up his studies, 
he will be as strong for individualism as he 
is now for co-operation. 


WAITING WITH INTEREST 


EXT month the U. S. Grain Growers are 
é to hold a meeting to decide upon defi- 
nite marketing plans for the millions of 
bushels of wheat that has been pledged to 
them to dispose of. In the meantime the or- 
ganization has borrowed heavily to pay its 
considerable overhead of salaries, office rent, 
traveling expense, etc. Nothing has been 
earned. The corporation has been feeding 
from the $10 memberships that have been 
collected. 

Before plans of operation are discussed it 
is to be hoped that the treasurer will make 
public a complete financial statement. Surely 
the organization owes that much to its mem- 
bers and those it is soliciting for member- 
ship. If a condition of solvency is shown it 
will be a surprise to a great many in the 
trade, and will be as much as its most en- 
thusiastic backers can hope for. But even 
bare solvency will not be enough to put in 
motion the tremendous machinery that will 
be required for marketing the pledged 
wheat. It will require a vast capital or bank- 
ing credit, unless the Grain Growers resort 
to the ordinary channels of the grain ex- 
changes. In that case they will lengthen by 
one step the gap between producer and con- 
sumer, and increase the cost of handling by 
one commission. And it will not be a com- 
mission set by a grain exchange, but may be 
anything they choose to ask that will cover 
the cost of handling. This means the en- 
tire overhead of the U. S. Grain Growers, and 
it will be some bill. Those who have signed 
the contract, however, will have no recourse. 
If the commission, based on the overhead, 
is 25 per cent instead of the customary 1 per 
cent, the members will have to like it and, 
moreover, will have to continue sending their 
grain to the organization whether they like 
it or not. 

It seems odd that many of those who pro- 
fess an interest and sympathy for the farm- 
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ers should be backing this organization. It 
is doubly curious how a man with the good 
common sense of our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, H. C. Wallace, should give it encourage- 
ment. From every standpoint of economics 
the Grain Growers have chosen the wrong 
path at each step, and it will be the farmers 
who will bear the burden of their mistakes. 
The truest friends of the farmers are those 
whose interests are identical; those whose 
business conditioned upon the 
farmers prosperity. These friends do not 
base their regard for the farmer upon senti- 
mental sob stuff or a theoretical miscarriage 
of economics; they base it upon common in- 
terest and a common desire to work out of 
the difficulties under which both of them are 


success is 


laboring. The best frietrds the farmers have 
are the regular grain dealers who have 


enormous investments in their elevators and 
other facilities, and whose very existence de- 
pends upon the farmers’ recognition of the 
service they perform and of their mutual in- 
terest. It is high time the farm leaders wake 
up, and look at things from a matter of fact 
business viewpoint. Then, and then only, 
will they get out of their socialistic maze 
through which they have been wandering in 
silly circles. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


At the Agricultural Conference the Com- 
mittee on Highway Transportation was com- 
posed, among others, of Wayne Dinsmore 
and H. S. Firestone !*?:*7*!!! 


Neither legislation nor prayer will obviate 
A man 
far from market must pay for what advantage 
there was in the purchase price of his land. 


the handicap of geographic position. 


The receiver of the Montana Grain Growers 
has started suit against the directors of that 
organization to recover $212,000 of unsecured 
liabilities. A directorship is usually an honor 
to be noted. In this case it is a note which 
has to be honored. 


North Dakota is going ahead with its state 
owned elevator and mill at Grand Forks, and 
the farmers can be independent of the grain 
As the philosopher Hegel re- 
marked, “History teaches us that we do not 
learn from history.” 


exchanges. 


Although Spring wheat farmers through 
their representatives in Congress are deter- 
mined to have a wheat price guarantee of 
from $1.50 to $2.20 per bushel, this seems to 
be one piece of foolishness at which even the 
farm bloc draws the line. 

Cee ee 

So popular has the radiophone become that 
the Department of Commerce has had to send 
a restraining order to amateur transmitters 
to prevent messing up the air waves so that 
commercial and official messages are lost in 
the confusion. As there are 14,000 licensed 
amateur transmitters and they all get: busy 
right after supper, the aerial confusion can 
be imagined. The restraining order will be 
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effective until Federal legislation can be 
enacted which will clear the airways for the 
proper and intelligent distribution of informa- 
tion and entertainment. 


Everyone from Henry Ford to Rabbi Hirsh 
has been telling how to help the farmer, help- 
ing to make him what he is already in grave 
danger of being, the poorest sport, the biggest 
belly-acher, the most coddled and dependent 
class of American workers. 


Corn exports last year were six times nor- 
mal, but were only a small fraction of the 
crop. In fact, so small a part of the crop 
appears in the market as grain that we must 
look to the stockyards to find the real value 
of corn, not to the grain market. 


A newspaper called Luminara, published in 
Madrid, Spain, was printed with phosphorus 
ink so that it could be read in the dark. The 
U. S. Grain Growers should print their liter- 
ature in this ink, for their readers seem to 
be in the dark at all hours of the day. 


A conference of representatives of Missouri 
farmers elevators at Moberly recently, en- 
dorsed the U. S. Grain Growers “after a 
study of the plan had been made.” Probably 
the “study’’ consisted of listening to one or 
more of the Grain Growers spellbinders. 


We wish Judge William S. Kenyon a long 
and successful career on the Federal bench 
to which he has just been appointed from the 
U. S. Senate. Would that a life job could 
also be found, far from legislative halls for 
one or two others. 
better off. 


The country would be 


Some of the Russian grain has met misfor- 
tune. A boat load sank at the dock at Balti- 
more, and the Lowlands was 
destroyed by fire off the Murmansk coast. 
Here is a grand little chance for some fanatic 
to moralize on the justice of Providence, but 
excuse us. 


$ritish steamer 


i 


John Lee Coulter, who took Dr. E. F.” 


Ladd’s place as president of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, seems to be one of the 
few leaders in that state who do not want 
the Government to fix a minimum wheat 
price. Professor Coulter has. a_ thorough 
grounding in economics and has real brains 
which may prove a serious detriment to his 
popularity among the home folks. 


The vote-catchers bill, euphemistically 
called the Soldier’s Bonus Bill, proposes to 
collect the necessary funds by taxing bank 
checks, stock and bond transactions, tobacco, 
real estate transfers, gasoline, automobile, and 
amusements. We would be willing to tax 
our eye teeth, if necessary, for the soldiers 
who need help, the disabled or sick, but we 
can see only politics in the bill as proposed. 


A report of G. F. Warren and W. F. Cal- 
lander of the Department of Agriculture, who 
have just returned from Europe, is swmmar- 
ized in one paragraph of the report: “Al- 
though the production of wheat and rye in 
Europe in 1921 was much above 1920, a large 
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amount of grain must be imported before the 
next harvest. The consumption of the new 
crop began about a month earlier than usual; 
the fodder, root and potato crops are smaller 
than usual; the condition of the fall-sown 
crop of wheat and rye is not satisfactory so 
that the farmers are inclined to hold over 
some of this year’s crop.” The condition 
stated has already demonstrated by the large 
purchases in this country. 


Congress took advantage of the agricultural 
conference to choose the same time to inves- 
tigate the expenditure of the Grain Dealers 
National Association’s special educational 
fund used in blocking the U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers. Secretary Charles Quinn and Chairman 
R. I. Mansfield testified, and so far as we 
can learn the incident is’ closed. It was 
merely another political grab at the farmers’ 
vote. 


The commissioner of agriculture of Mon- 
tana issued 623 licenses to grain dealers last 
year, of which 578 were to public warehouses, 
24 to dealers, 16 to track buyers, and five to 
brokers. Monthly, and at times special re- 
ports are required from all licensees, and any 
excess of liability to grain held must be cov- 
ered by additional bonds. Such restrictions 
are a trifle tough on the grain dealers, but 
when the wheat pool gets going the regula- 
tions may afford needed protection to the 


farmers. 


The Liberty Calendar Association of Amer- 
ica is behind the bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Schall of Minnesota, to revise the cal- 
endar, making 13 months of 28 days each. 
Leap year would be taken care of by adding 
an extra day which would not be included 
in the regular schedule so that the days of 
the week would always fall on one of four 
dates. This change has many objections, but 
it would simplify the shipping clause in con- 
tracts. The bill would put the new schedule 
into effect in 1928. 


A campaign is on to promote passage of a 
deep waterway bill so that work can be 
started on the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 
in 1923. The work of developing the power 
units of the project cannot begin too soon. 
If industries can be found to consume the 
power as it is developed the cost of the water- 
way will not be so stupendous as appears at 
present. It will resolve into a paying invest- 
ment, an asset, not @ liability as our New 
York friends, including General Goethals, in- 
sist on calling it. Let us speed the waterway. 


Representative Edward J. King, of Illinois, 
has introduced a bill in Congress authorizing 
the Treasury Department to establish a 
Bureau of Farm Risk Insurance. The insur- 
ance would be on growing crops. What is 
the matter with the insurance companies that 
already underwrite damage from the ele- 
ments? The bill would merely add office- 
holders at Washington without accomplish- 
ing anything. What we need is simplifica- 
tion of government, not more complexity. Let 
us get rid of some of the bureaus and offices 
and commissions, not create mote of them. © 
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ELECTION AT CLEVELAND 

The Grain and Hay Exchange of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, held its annual 
meeting in January, electing A. A. Kemper, presi- 
dent; Ernest G. Hart, vice-president; W. C. Sea- 
man, treasurer and F. J. Vasek, secretary. 

Directors chosen were: F. W. Blazy, Ernest G. 


Hart, A. A. Kemper, W. C. Seaman, George Schmidt, 
H. W. Robinson, F. E. Watkins. 


LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO NOW 
CONTRACT MARKETS 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace announced early 
in February under an order dated January 31, that 
he had designated the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce as a contract market for barley within 
the meaning of the Future Trading Act. By an 
order dated February 2, the Secretary also desig- 
nated the Los Angeles Grain Exchange as a con- 
tract market for barley, sorghums and corn. 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE ELECTS 

" OFFICERS 

The annual election of officers and directors of 
the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
held January 31, resulting in the selection of the 
following to serve one year: President, Walter K. 
Woolman; vice-president, George M. Richardson; 
treasurer, EH. H. Price. Directors to serve two 
years: Roy L. Miller, C. Herbert Bell, Frank M. 
Rosekrans, Filson Graff, A. D. Acheson, S. L. Me- 
Knight. F. K. Hagar was elected to serve for the 
unexpired term of the late William J. Rardon. 

WILL WELCOME LARGER RECEIPTS 

We are having no difficulty in disposing of every- 
thing that is being offered here now and in fact 
much heavier receipts would find a ready outlet 
in our market. ‘The recent advance in values has 
not increased receipts to any extent although we 
are anticipating more grain during the near future. 
Our elevators are in the market continually and 
our mills and malthouses are good buyers of the 
grains necessary for their requirements. HEvery- 
thing considered, we believe our market is in a 
good position to absorb a large volume of grain. 
—H. P. Bacon Company, Milwaukee, Wis., Market 
Letter of February 11. 


GENERAL BUSINESS MORE CHEERFUL 
C. A. King & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, say in their 
special Market Report of February 11: 

The recent advance in grain prices has made 
sentiment more cheerful. Farmers are more cheer- 
ful. The stock market has shown more strength. 
Another advance of five or ten cents in corn would 
do more good than an advance in any other com- 
modity. The advance in July wheat has been due 
to a poor condition in the Southwest. Prosperity 
is dependent on good yields and fair prices. 
Farmers benefit very little from high prices when 
they have no grain to market. The wheat market 
has surprised its best friends. After months of 
waiting many tired longs are being repaid. The 
great economic benefit derived from future trading 
has been clearly illustrated this year. Farmers 
rushed wheat to market. Exporters early were 
eager buyers. Speculators became bullish. As 
millers and terminal markets gradually became 
filled up these speculators absorbed the hedges. 
Farmers continued to flood the markets with wheat 
and when the export and milling demand disap- 


~ peared the hedging sales against this wheat proved 


too much for the buying power and prices gradually 


declined. 
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NEWS OF THE 
TERMINAL MARKETS 


Speculators kept buying on the decline 
feeling that later in the year the wheat would be 
needed. They are now being repaid. Europe has 
overstayed her market. She has bought freely in 
Argentine, but the surplus of that country has been 
greatly overestimated. North America is the real 
bread basket of the world. With Russia an im- 
porter instead of an exporter, Europe must turn 
te North America for supplies. Our new crop of 


hard wheat is securing a poor ‘start. Growing 
weather may show an improved condition. Europe 


however is nervous and they will probably buy fair 
quantities of old wheat. European stocks are small. 
This export buying should cause higher prices. 


F. G. HEINMILLER 
The best time to test the hospitality of the Indian- 
apolis grain merchants associated with the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade is during a summer or 
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winter meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers As- 
sociation. To be sure, the members of the Board 
are lacking in hospitality at no time whatever. 
When the conventions are being held, however, the 
good offices of the Board are shown, so to speak, en 
masse, and are consequently more noticeable than 
when put forth as individuals. 


For instance the entire delegation at the late 
meeting of Indiana grain dealers at Indianapolis 
were guests of the Indianapolis Board of Trade one 
evening at Keith’s Theatre. It was a regular party 
as all the best merchants of Indianapolis and lead- 
ing dealers cf Indiana were gathered there. One 
of the hosts, F. G. Heinmiller was ‘shot’ at his 
desk in his office by our staff photographer during 


the convention and this picture is shown in our 
accompanying illustration. 
Mr. Heinmiller, although born and raised at 


Lafayette, Ind., is neither poet or novelist,—merely 
a grain man, but a good one at that. He was form- 
erly associated with W. W. Alder of Lafayette and 
Buffalo, one of the leading grain men in the Central 
and Hastern States and later succeeded him in his 
interests at Lafayette, Mr. Alder confining his 
energies to his affairs at Buffalo. 


A few years ago Mr. Heinmiller established the 
Heinmiller Grain Company at Indianapolis, and has 
built up a very flourishing business. His offices 
are very convenient to the trading floor of the Board 
of Trade and visitors are cordially welcomed, 


forwarded Hast on export orders. 
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TOPEKA BOARD HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING 

directors of the Topeka Board of 
Trade, Topeka, Kan., for 1922 are: S. P. Kramer 
of Topeka Flour Mills, president; S. W. Grubb of 
Derby Grain Company, vice-president; C. L. Parker 
of Derby Grain Company, secretary; E. J. Smiley, 
secretary Kansas Grain Dealers Association, treas- 
urer. 


Officers and 


Directors: J. F. Jones of Golden Belt Grain Com- 
pany; H. D. Harding of Topeka Grain Com- 
pany; J. M. Blair of Topeka Flour Mills; A. H. 


Dillon of Kaw Milling ‘Company. 
EAST WILL BE GENEROUS BUYER 

The last week has given evidence of the fact that 
the East will buy generously of coarse grains if 
the market will show any amount of strength, or 
tendency to hold. There has been considerable 
grain worked and the demand is still fairly active. 

Track receipts have been liberal, but have moved 
out without any congestion or any weakening of 
the cash premiums; all of which seems to indicate 
a return of confidence, and willingness to purchase, 
on the part of the Eastern buyers. 

Wheat is slow moving and seems to depend more 
or less upon foreign demand for flour; which at 
present seems to be giving way to rye and corn.— 
Seymour-Wood Grain Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Market Letter of February 11. 

COARSE GRAINS AT PEORIA 

Receipts of corn have been quite heavy recently 
and values have been holding in line with other 
markets. A large portion of the arrivals have been 
gcing to the elevators here to be transferred, and 
Industries have 
also been fair buyers. There has been considerable 
corn worked from here for export, but the domestic 
demand has net been active. Country acceptances 
on bids have not been large, particularly since the 
late advance in prices. We look for the movement 
to continue heavy for some time, but we feel that 
all arrivals will be well taken care of. 

Receipts of oats have been fair and values have 
been holding in line with other markets. The 
demand for this cereal at the present time is not 
urgent. Country acceptances on bids have not been 
heavy recently.—Mueller Grain Peoria, 
Ill., Market Letter of February 11. 


Company, 


THE CASH SITUATION AT ST. LOUIS 

The demand for cash wheat in this market has 
been slow and inclined to drag. The millers have 
been on the defensive, fighting this advance as 
much as possible, claiming they had no demand for 
flour but I notice from the receipts and from the 
records that most of them are running almost full 
time. We heard one miller remark today that 
they had been running every day and he would prob- 
ably have to start doing some night running in 
the near future—at the same time they are cry- 
ing about orders. 

With the light stocks of wheat that are back in 
the country, it looks as though we will see a further 
advance in this cash wheat. The crop situation in | 
the Southwest is not good but the full damage 
will not be developed until the growing weather 
sets in. q : 

We have had a fair run of: corn here right along 
for the corn that has taken on a high grade, but 
the off grade is getting to be a drag on the market. 
Some of the discounts on this corn that grades be- 
low 4, are going to be terrific next week. Every 
possible outlet for this off grade corn seems to be 
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pretty well filled up but the good corn is selling 
right along at steady prices. While we may get 
some temporary decline during the heavy move- 
ment, we do not look for any material decline or 
any big advance in the market. 

Oats have held fairly well but the option has 
advanced faster than the cash oats. A week ago 
cash oats were selling on basis of about 3144 under 
Chicago May, while today they are selling at 4 cents 
under, demand about the same. We rather look for 
an advancing tendency in all these markets a little 
later on and believe consignments will pay better 
than track sales after the next few days.—HImore- 
Schultz Grain Company, St. Lowis, Mo. Market Let- 
ter of February 11. 


EXCHANGE REJOINS CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 
“Home again” is the way the members of the 


Cincinnati Grain and Hay, Exchange expressed 
themselves in the matter of affiliating again with 
the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati and re- 
suming their old trading quarters on the second 
floor of Union Central Building. They were re- 
ceived also with open arms by the Chamber of 
Commerce. This body refused them nothing within 
reason. The fatted calf was figuratively killed. 
The appearance of the members of the Grain and 
Hay Exchange “on ’Change’”’ is shown in the ac- 


‘ 
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ket is admirably located at the entrance of vast con- 
suming territories and in close proximity of produc- 
ing sections let us call this fact to the attention of 
the people. 

Let us proclaim the fact that we are producers and 
so being, have a right to exist; that grain raised is 
not produced until it is in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer and that is our main function. Further 
that we are not gamblers but an honorable merchan- 
dising body, handling commodities that man extends 
75 per cent of his energy to obtain for his sus- 
tenance. 

Attention should be drawn that the farmer who has 
enjoyed five years of unprecedented prosperity has 
been unable to finance and distribute this year’s pro- 
ductions, proving the necessity of central accumu- 
lating and financial accommodations. 

Information as to the practical and economic value 
of future markets should be advertised. We men can 
all say that the information I suggest is true—but 
certainly the general public are not aware of the con- 
ditions, nor do they realize the complete and practi- 
eal efficiency of our present system of grain handling. 


In my mind there is no practical reason why Cin- 
cinnati should not become a great Soft wheat mar- 
ket. All other river gateways are depending largely 
on their oat business—why not Cincinnati? Corn con- 
sumption in our immediate vicinity has been seriously 
curtailed but the greatest of crops will continue to be 
raised and distributed. Who questions the ability of 
the Cincinnati grain men to handle a volume of busi- 
ness? Financial opportunities are adequate when the 
bankers are more closely informed and can be shown 
that there is real progress and profitable functioning. 

My second suggestion is that a modern terminal 
elevator be erected. This idea must be sold to in- 
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closely followed by most unsatisfactory results dur- 
ing periods of oversupply. 

The mere argument of prompt shipment is not 
enough upon which to build a large hay market and 
a favorable reputation. Under existing policy 80 per 
cent of our hay receipts are shipped direct South, re- 
taining their original identity and are in fact coun- 
try shipments. What then is our argument to the 
consumers for the purchase of their hay supplies from 
Cincinnati as against direct purchases and shipment 
from the country, unless the contract as made with 
the Cincinnati dealer does not mean considerably more 
than that of the shipper in the country? Therefore, 
I say the first market which takes upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of shipping its hay under inspection 
certificate will stand out prominently as the leader 
in the hay market for having taken the initial step of 
placing the hay business on a sound basis which no 
one will deny is most necessary. 


The Grain and Hay Exchange through its affilia- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce has taken a step 
most commendable. It is now and will be housed in 
an Exchange Hall most thoroughly equipped and per- 
manent. There are wonderful opportunities which no 
doubt will present themselves through this unity. 
The produce body, the meat industry, cotton and to- 
bacco merchants are all interested in the grain men’s 
operation on the Chamber of Commerce. These or- 
ganizations whose peculiar business structure re- 
quires the daily meeting and trading under trade 
rules governing their transactions should, in my opin- 
ion, form one large body as the merchants exchange. 
The weight of this combined influence and power 
would work to a most wonderful advantage in the 
development of these lines in Cincinnati. 

In conclusion I hope that the funds which have 
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companying illustration. The 
evidently somewhat rattled by 
his undertaking as the picture is not as clear as 
it should be. It nevertheless shows a recent morn- 
ing on the floor of the Exchange with an aver- 
age attendance of members. 

The day following the taking of the picture, the 
annual election of directors were held with the an- 
nual meeting and banquet at the Hotel Sinton in 
the evening. The following directors were chosen: 
John De Molet, Dan B. Granger, F. L. Watkins, 
John E. Collins, Jr., and H. E. Niemeyer to serve 
three years. R. S. Fitzgerald was elected to fill 
the place of Charles S. Maguire, deceased. At a later 
meeting of the directors they chose the following 
officers: 

President, John De Molet of De Molet Grain Com- 
pany; first vice-president, R. S. Fitzgerald of Fitz- 
gerald Bros. Company; second vice-president, B. H. 
Wess; treasurer, Frank Watkins of Cleveland Grain 
& Milling Company; secretary, E. H. Heile. B. J. 
Drummond was re-elected traffic manager and the 
work of this office has become so important that 
it was separated from that of executive secretary. 
This latter office will be filled later. After the 
dinner at the Sinton was concluded, President of 
the Exchange W. M. Brouse called for order and 
presented his annual address, from which we take 
the following: 

If you feel sure that our present marketing sys- 


tem is economically and fundamentally sound, let us 
advise the public and give our reasons. If our mar- 


photographer was 
the importance of 


terested capital by the grain trade as a paramount 
necessity in the building of a market just as the cot- 
ton and tobacco men have interested capital to the 
extent of two and one-half million dollars for their 
terminal warehouse. 

It would be needless for me to take the time to 
simply repeat the advantages to be gained by south- 
ern buyers in making purchases from Cincinnati. But 
southern buyers must have brought to their attention 
these advantages of Cincinnati. An extensive adver- 
tising campaign into the consuming territories should 
be started at once. This effort would not be one of 
breaking down prejudices but one on advertising the 
merits of the market and largely changing the course 
of purchases, which to a great extent becomes habit. 


The hay trade is in a most satisfactory position. 
The soundness of the plugging system has been 
proven. The campaigns of information and education 
to the producing. and consuming sections, as. I have 
previously outlined, will in their effect create a much 
larger hay trade, and my only suggestion toward 
making Cincinnati the largest tame grass market in 
the country is that care should be taken in the ex- 
pense of operating the plugging system, that that 
cost chargeable to the shipper, be kept as low as pos- 
sible, avoiding the reduction of receipts on account 
of any excess charge. 

May I venture an opinion at this time which I know 
is looked upon with a great deal of disfavor by a 
great many of the hay trade? Federal inspection as 
applied to the grain trade has proven its value and 
within a short time, Federal hay supervision shall be 
reckoned with. There is no practical defense in the 
present loose method of handling hay from the ship- 
per to the consumer except that it has always been 
thus. 

Contracts made on a basis of misrepresentation of 
grade certainly have no legal merit or standing, and 
are only profitable during short seasons of demand, 
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been accumulated by the Grain & Hay Exchange Com- 
pany may be put to work in furthering the develop- 
ment of the Cincinnati market along some lines if 
not upon the ones which I have suggested. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago—New members elected to the Board of 
Trade are: John F. Carey, Henri R. Davis, Harold 
P. Trusler, Harold Tobey, Ben S. Lang, C. A. Ter- 
rill, O. T. Anderson, Stephen A. Burke and Frank 
L. Carey. The memberships of the following have 
been transferred: F. T. Bedford, H. L. Arnold, L. 
N. Miller, D. S. Stone, Frank Fowler, Jno. A. Sey- 
mour, Walter G. Hall, EB. M. Samuel and Harry B. 
Watson. These were admitted in November. 


During the month of December the following new 
members were admitted: Howe G. Baxter, James 
R. Bush, Edward Wise, William S. Masten, A. C. 
Robinson, William F. Melican, Charles I. Brayton 
and Horace H. Alvord, Jr. The memberships of 
the following were transferred: H. H. Palmer, W. 
H. Busk, Walter L. Johnson, E. T. Irwin, Frank W. 
Loose, John H. Van Dyke, George B. Conover and 
L. G. Bournique. 

New members admitted during January were: 
M. H. Eschenburg, H. H. Alvord, Jr. H. J. 
Smith, K. P. Hill, J. F. Benhard, J. E. O’Brien, 
C. E. Huntley, Herbert H. Rollison, Alex F. Potter, 
P. J. Wegeng, William Rooney, W. N. A. Kroller, 
W. A. Daniel, A. C. Cochrane. The following mem- 
berships have been transferred during January: P. 
H. Eschenburg, Leo B. Conover, Edward Shearson, 
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D. W. Hill, W. A. Fagan, J. H. Simon, Robert 
Petyko, W. H. Wyckoff, A. D. Pacaud, Estate F. 
McFadden and W. A. Cockrell. Reported by Secre- 
tary John R. Mauff. 


Duluth—R. J. McNamara has been admitted to 
membership on the Board of Trade. The member- 
ships of James M. Owen and W. H. Kiichli have 
been withdrawn. The new members admitted dur- 
ing January were: R. I. Schiller and H. S. Macgre- 
gor. KF. S. Lewis withdrew his membership during 
that month. Reported by Secretary Chas. Ff’. MacDon- 
ald. 


Kansas City—New members elected to the Board 
of Trade were: Frank L. Carey, Frank G. Coe, 
Elmer H. Reed, Haydn S. Jones and Roy O. 
McKenna. Reported by Secretary HE. D. Bigelow. 


Milwaukee.—Frank L. Carey of Nye-Schneider- 
Jenks Company has been elected to membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce. Frank Fowler’s mem- 
bership has been transferred. Reported by Secre- 
tary H. A. Plumb. 


Richmond, Va.—Colan L. Gregory was admitted 
to membership on the Grain Exchange. A. S. John- 
son & Co., Inc., and the F, H. Boehling Company, 
Inc., were admitted to membership on the Grain 
Exchange during January. Reported by Secretary 
W. F. Green. 

Toledo.—New members on the Produce Exchange 
are: Joseph P. Griffin and Harry Hirsch. Reported 
by Secretary Archibald Gassaway. 


BOUNCER AND THE REVOLVING DOORS 

Bouncer, the brindle bull dog who became caught 
in the revolving doors of the new Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Minneapolis, Minn., the other 
day, gave the following account of his experience: 


BEAN HIM TOR 
HE'S PRETTY MAD 
a“ as 


oe 


A CANINE WITH TRADING INSTINCTS 


“TJ consider it most unfortunate, in the first place,” 
said Bouncer, “that I should have selected the 
Minneapolis market as the scene of my financial 
operations. There are Chicago.and New York, both 
markets indeed, which offer exceptional opportuni- 
ties to any dog with brains who for many moons 
has saved his old bones for a killing of this char- 
acter. Especially I should have remembered Chi- 
cago, where a dog whose criminal instincts have 
been as highly developed as mine, can put almost 
anything over and get away with it. 

“T had been hanging around the Chamber of 
Commerce so much that I had learned the lay of 
the land. All the,grain merchants with whom I 
came in contact seemed very prodigal of informa- 
tion touching the rise and fall of prices. I was 
particularly impressed with the easy and appar- 
ently perfectly safe proposition of buying on the 
breaks and selling on the bulges. I said to my- 
self, why not wealth, why not power and position? 
Besides, I wanted also to give the lie to the old 
geezer who said, ‘Hath a dog money? Is’t possible 
a cur can lend 3,000 ducats?’ I would show ’em. 

“You know my ancestors, way back in what they 
call prehistoric times, when they wanted to lie 
“down in the tall reed grass, would brush down a 
nice little couch by tramping around in a circular 
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movement. Well, had my dope, all right, all right, 
and was making for the trading floor. As I passed 
through the reyolving doors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, I somehow failed to leave at the right 
moment, but swung around to the original starting 
point. Then my ancestral instincts seemed to get 
control and I began to madly whirl with the re- 
volving doors, 

“Naturally, a large crowd of traders collected 
who thought I had gone mad. Then the doors 
stopped suddenly, leaving me in a triangular space 
from which there was no egress. To make a long 
story short, they concluded I wasn’t mad enough 
to think I could break the market, and turned me 
loose. I told Mamma and the bull pups about our 
lost wealth, power and position. All she said was, 
‘Well, I’ll be dog-goned.’” 


THE PITTSBURGH MARKET 

Our corn market fair with receipts liberal. The 
values have been advancing quite rapidly this week 
but domestic buyers are purchasing very cautiously. 
Our market has not followed the western option 
advances and in this respect is similar to other 
cash markets. 

Oats are just a shade stronger but buyers are 
reluctant to pay the advancing quotations and con- 
sequently there is very little trading. Eastern 
demand for oats is only 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
of normal and there is no indication of any in- 
crease. Our consuming trade all tell us that a car 
of oats lasts them six times longer than it ever 
did in their business experience. 


There is some disposition for local mills and 
farmers to market wheat at present prices and there 
is more wheat on the market in this locality at 
present values.—Harper Gain Company, Pittsbugh, 
Pa., Market Letter of February 11. 


TERMINAL NOTES 

Dilts & Morgan Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., have 
closed their Omaha office. 

Bartlett Frazier Co., of Chicago, Ill., have added 
James Sheldon to their salesmen of stocks and 
bonds. 

John H. Bohn has assumed his duties as new 
Government grain supervisor for the market at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The Newsome Feed & Grain Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has added to its force, George Pur- 
chase of Minneapolis. 


‘The Scott-George Grain Company of Denver, 
Colo., recently closed its doors. A reorganization 
of the company is expected. 


HK. D. MeDougal, vice-president of Armour Grain 
Company of Chicago, Ill., was a recent visitor on 
a number of eastern grain exchanges. 


Henry A. Lederer of Lederer Bros., Baltimore, 
Md., sailed with his wife on February 8, on a 60- 
day trip to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


George EH. Marcy, president of the Armour Grain 
Company of ‘Chicago, Ill., recently departed for his 
California home for his mid-winter vacation. 

Richard F. Uhlman, who has been for a number 
of years with Jackson Bros. & Co., of Chicago, is 
now manager of the company’s office at Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Robert V. Smith and Chester L. Weeks have or- 
ganized the Smith-Weeks Brokerage Company to 
conduct a general brokerage business in cash grain 
and futures. 


Snyder, Wilson & Co., have opened new brok- 
erage offices at 412 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 
They will handle trades in grain, stocks, cotton 
and provisions. 


Walter F. Macneal, head of W. F. Macneal & 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., was recently appointed a 
member of the Grain Committee of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A complimentary dinner was given Thomas H. 
Seal, superintendent of elevators of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company at Baltimore, Md., at 
the Merchants’ Club on January 28, by his many 
friends in the grain and transportation trades. The 
dinner marked 50 years of continuous service by 


branches at Biggar, 
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Mr. Seal with the railroad. Suitable gifts from 
the grain trade and also from the railroad com- 
memorated the occasion. 


The proposed new clearing house plan of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was defeated by five votes, the 
official count being 423 against, compared with 418 
in favor of a new system. 

The Elmore-Schultz Grain Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has mailed to their friends a very desirable 
desk card showing the freight rate per 100 pounds 
on wheat, corn and oats per bushel. 


R. R. Saunders, who has filled the part of Fed- 
eral Supervisor at New Orleans, La., for the past 
two years, has been transferred to Kansas City, 
and his place filled by Sam Fears. 


William HE. Schroeder, formerly manager of the 
Milwaukee office of E. W. Wagner & Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill, has become resident manager of the 
Milwaukee office of James E. Bennett & Co. 


Guy Blanchard, head of the Blanchard Grain 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., is home from an ex- 
tended tour through southwestern Minnesota, 
South Dakota and northwestern and central Iowa. 


S. F. Seattergood & Co., grain and feed firm of 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently moved to larger and 
more convenient quarters than those formerly oc- 
cupied at 384-386 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James Hessburg, manager of the Armour Grain 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has resigned this of- 
fice to become associated on March 1, with the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Company of that city. 


J.S. Bache & Co., of New York and Chicago, have 
completed plans for establishing two offices at 
Toledo, Ohio. One will be located on the Exchange 
fioor of the Toledo Produce Exchange and one on 
Madison Avenue. 

The Anglo-Canadian Grain Company, capitalized 
at $250,000, has taken over the Saskatoon Grain 
Company with head office at Winnipeg, Man., and 
Saskatoon, Regina, and Ed- 
monton, Alta. 


EH. R. Gardner, who has been in charge of the 
hay and grain inspection department of the Mer- 
chants Exchange for the past 23 years, has re- 
signed this office and will engage in the grain and 
hay brokerage business on his own account. 


C. B. Gross, formerly in charge of the hay de- 
partment of J. W. Gasteiger & Son of New York, 
N. Y., has, been appointed manager of the hay and 
grain department of The Balme Company, brokers 
and commission merchants of New York City. 


A. E. Wood of E. W. Bailey & Co., of Chicago 
went to Rochester, Minn., a short time ago to take 
treatment for recent poor health. He is expected 
home very shortly and his many friends in Chicago 
and Illinois trust to find him in his usual good 
health. 


The contract between the Grain and Hay Ex- 
change of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Cleveland Stor- 
age Company was dissolved by mutual consent on 
February 1, and the Exchange will handle its own 
‘business. It will effect a saving which will amount 
to about $4,000 a year. 

Urmston & Son, Inc., have been incorporated to 
succeed the old Urmston Elevator Company of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and will conduct a general grain 
business. Capital stock is $50,000 approximately 
all paid in. LeRoy Urmston is president of the 
company and C. W. Urmston is secretary and 
treasurer. Incorporators are LeRoy Urmston, C. 
W. Urmston and H. E. Kinney. 


The Grain Trade Association of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Calif., recently went on record as favoring the 
passage of the Hill Bill substantially as introduced 
before Congress with particular emphasis on the 
desirability of permitting the manufacture and sale 
of the same class of beer of small alcoholic con- 
tent aS was manufactured in the United States dur- 
ing the pre-war period. 

Announcement is made of the sale by Paul Uhl- 
man of his interest in the Terminal HBlevators at 
Kansas City, Mo., owned by the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Company of Chicago, and his retirement from 
the management of the Kansas City office. Mr. Uhl- 
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man has been associated with the southwestern 
grain trade for over 20 years and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among the grain men and millers of 
that section. He proposes to take a long vacation 
in Europe. He is succeeded as manager of the 
office by N. F. Noland. 

Fred W. Lake will head the Kansas City Grain 
Club the coming year. Allen Logan was elected 
vice-president at the recent annual meeting and 
C. W. Lawless, secretary and treasurer. Directors 
chosen are: J. H. Woolridge, L. J. Morgan, W. B. 
Lathrop, Oscar Cook and W. W. Fuller. 

rm. F. Leland & Co., of Chicago and New York 
and branch offices in principal cities has added a 
grain products brokerage department to its gen- 
eral business, of grain, stocks, bonds, cotton, etc. 
It will be in charge of Ivan B. Picard, until re- 
cently connected with the firm of Picard & Strauss 
Company. a 

The old established firm of Frame, Knight & 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., filed articles of incorpora- 


tion late in January. Object of the firm is to 
deal in grains, cereals, and their products. The 
capital stock is $150,000 and incorporators are J. 


Barry Mahool, H. Magruder Thompson and C. BH. 
Wingate Smith, Jr. 
The Hutchinson Grain ‘Club of Hutchinson, Kan., 


at its recent annual meeting, elected G. D. Estes of 
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the Mid-West Gtain Company, president; Floyd 
Hipple of the Liberal Elevator Company, vice-presi- 
dent; Russell The officers with 
Will Poling, R. C. Davidson and Ralph Russell com- 
prise the Board of Directors. 


Paine, secretary. 


Wm. H. Hayward, ex-president of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and prominent for years in 
the grain and flour circles of that market, formerly 
connected with C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, early in February took charge of the flour 
and grain department of the Commercial Union 
of America of 25 Broadway, New York City. 

The Corn Products Refining Company of Chicago 
and New York, opened its new $7,000,000 plant in 
North Kansas City, February 1. The company 
made its first regular purchase of corn on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, January 19, through 
Frank G. Coe who with Elmer Reed of the firm of 
Parker & Graff of New York are purchasing agents 
for the Company. 

The suggestion that a modern grain elevator of 
upwards of 5,000,000 bushels’ capacity be added to 
the plans of the Cincinnati Terminal Warehouse 
was made recently by Albert Krell, president of 
the Central Inland Waterways, as a means of fur- 
ther adding to the progress of Cincinnati.in win- 
ning the selection of the Lake BHrie-Ohio River 
barge canal routing. 


‘WYOMING planted only 40,000 acres to Winter 
wheat last fall which is 6,000 acres less than the 
previous year. Rye acreage is only 90 per cent of 
last year. 
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CHANGES AT SILVER CREEK 


One of the largest business deals consummated in 
Silver Creek in many years was completed on 
January 3 of this year when Charles G. Hammond 
sold his entire interest in the Huntley Manufac- 
turing Company, one of the largest manufacturing 
plants in town. Mr. Hammond began his career as 
a mill furnisher in 1883 when he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Huntley and Hammond, which 
firm was afterwards succeeded by the present firm 
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of Hammond-Homberger Company. In 1886 he 
bought an interest in the firm of G. S. Cranson 
& Son, which firm was continued under various 
names until it was succeeded by, the Huntley Manu- 
facturing Company in 1896. ‘This business has been 
built up from a small concern to one that is now 
well and favorably known throughout the United 
States in all large flouring mills, elevators, can- 
ning factories and in the peanut industry. 

The transfer of the Hammond 
with it the control of this large 


interest carries 
industry. The 
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following officers have been elected under the new 
management, all of whom have been actively and 
prominently connected with the business for many 
years: President and treasurer, Walter M. Buch- 
holtz, who sueceeds Mr. Hammond; vice-president, 
W. A. Chapman, who succeeds L. C. Hammond; 
secretary, A. B. Chapman. 

Mr. Buchholtz, the new president, entered the 
employ of the Huntley Manufacturing Company in 
the fall of 1917, taking the position of treasurer 
and assistant to the president, and at once taking 
an active part in the management of the business. 
His earlier business experience had been in the 
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banking business in which line he served for 18 
years. For six years he was the cashier of the 
Bank of Genesee, Batavia, N. Y., of which institu- 
tion he was also a director. He served the city 
ot Batavia for several years as its treasurer. In 
1914 he became connected with the Manufacturers 
and Traders National Bank of Buffalo and the fol- 
lowing year was elected cashier and local mana- 
ger of the First National Bank of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., which position he held until he made his con- 
nection with the Huntley Manufacturing Company. 


William A. Chapman, newly elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Huntley company, is well and favorably 
known throughout the United States in the canning 
industry. During the many years he has been con- 
nected with the Huntley company he has built up 
through his own efforts the strongest line of ma- 
chinery pertaining to that great industry. He is 
also prominently known in the peanut business in 
the South and through his efforts the Huntley com- 
pany’s machinery has been placed in nearly all 
the large peanut plants of the South and South- 
west. His knowledge of the Monitor line of ma- 
chinery is unexcelled, and placing this line in a 
class by itself has been one of his chief aims in 
life. How well he has succeeded is shown by the 
large volume of business the Huntley company has 
received since he became connected with it. His 
present position as -vice-president of the company 
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will give him the fullest opportunity to further 
build up this large industry. 


A. B. Chapman, the new secretary of the Hunt- 
ley company, has been connected with the milling 
machinery business for many years and is well ac- 
quainted with all the details of manufacture and 
management. For many years he has been sec- 
retary and manager of the Hammond-Homberger 
Company of this village, manufacturers and deal- 
ers in bolting cloths extensively used in the mill- 
ing and allied industries. The business of the 
Hammond-Homberger Company has been in every 
way a success and Mr., Chapman’s experience and 
knowledge of the milling business should be a 
valuable asset to the Huntley company. 

Leon H. Brand, in charge of sales for the com- 
pany, was born into the grain cleaner business. 
After a few years experience in business generally, 
he joined his grandfather, Simeon Howes of Silver 
Creek, starting in as a stenographer. He remained 
with S. Howes until the latter’s death, when he 
joined in the promotion of the Invincible Grain 
Cleaner Company, being one of the original stock- 
holders of that coneern. He remained with them 
until the call of his country, when he went over- 
seas spending a year in France in welfare work. 
On his return he made a connection with the Hunt- 
ley Manufacturing Company in June, 1919, as a spe- 
cial representative. After about a year’s work on the 
road, he was made sales manager which position he 
retains under the new management. 

There are few men in the business with a bet- 
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Waldron & Co., of Muncy, Pa., which will not only 
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ter knowledge of its requirements than Mr. Brand. the borrowing limit of the Federal Farm Loan 
He is known personally to many in the trade and Banks be increased to $25,000, and that Congress 
by signature to thousands, and he takes personal also amend the Farm Loan Act to permit joint 
pleasure in giving his best to the many corres- stock banks to issue bonds to the amount of 20 
pondents of the Huntley Manufacturing Company, times their capital; urged the prohibition of tax 
giving matters that personal touch which means free securities; opposed a consumption, sales, or 
sc much to the seeker after information regarding manufacturing tax. 

a probable purchase of milling or grain cleaning Most of the above resolutions would have the 
machinery. endorsement of any body of business men, in fact 
most of them have been already passed by many 
such bodies. The resolutions on agriculture and 
price relation, however, would not find such gen- 
eral accord. These included: Endorsement of 
co-operation; urging immediate steps to re-estab- 
lish the value of farm products on a parity with 
those of other commodities; recommended that the 
Government extend aid to Europe for economic 
rehabilitation; limitation of the acreage of certain 
crops to balance production and restore the 
farmer’s dollar to a normal purchasing power; 
urged a non-political tariff adjustment board; 
adopted 37 specific recommendations in regard to 
dissemination of market information, including 
production, stocks, condition, prices, etc.; recom- 
mended an agricultural census every five years; 
approved the agricultural bloc; urged equalization 
of tariff protection. 

The leaders were successful in keeping the reso- 
lutions within general terms, although many hot 
fights were waged in the various committees to 
bring specific and radical resolutions before the 
conference. As it turned out, however, no fire- 
works developed and everyone went home happy 
if not altogether satisfied. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


The Agriculture (Conference which was held at 
Washington January 23 to 27, inclusive, produced 
a great many speeches, a volume of resolutions, 
and little else. The speeches presented a lot of 
good sense, and a lot of worthless trash. Presi- 
dent Harding opened the Conference, Secretary 
Wallace, outlined its purpose and then the show 
was on. 

The attendance was hand picked, and the course 
of discussion was predetermined. It was appar- 
ently settled in advance that the meeting was de- 
signed to humor the farmers, to encourage co-oper- 
ation sentiment, but to actually do nothing or say 
nothing that’ might cause unpleasantness. This 
was illustrated in the way railroad labor was 
treated in the resolutions. Here was a bomb shell, 
but it was juggled about until it was finally con- 
verted into a dud. As a whole the resolutions 
dealing with national policies were safe and sane, 
but we imagine their effect will be negligible. 


The resolutions included: Favoring participation 
of railroad corporations and railroad labor in the 
general price deflation; endorsed the St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway; urged the repeal of Section 15a 
of the Transportation Act relative to the guar- 
antee; recommended the acceptance of Henry 
Ford’s Muscle Shoals offer; urged reduction of 
freight rates; favored development of waterways; 
cpposed the repeal of Panama tolls; urged develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power; recommended a com- 
mission to work out a general land policy; urged 
legislation providing farm credits six months to 
three years or the continuation of the war Finance 
Corporation after July 1; recommended that 
Federal Reserve Banks handle direct paper secured 
by warehouse receipts; urged appointment of a 
farmer to the Federal Reserve Board; asked that 


JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


The Joint Conference Committee of Grain Ex- 
change Practices, comprising representations of the 
grain exchanges and various farm organizations, 
met in Chicago last week and recommended that 
some action be taken to protect non-member 
corporations and grain exchanges members from 
unauthorized trading in futures. 

“As a result of the discussion of this subject,” 
says an official statement covering a session at the 
Hotel La Salle, “the Committee unanimously rec- 
ommends to the grain exchanges the adoption of 
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ice of showing the date at a glance of three cal- 
endar months. The feature at the top of the 
calendar is a bird’s eye view of the Monarch 
Works at Muncy, partly hidden by the head of 
the lion, the company’s trademark. Then there 
is given in each month’s leaf a representation of 
some of the firm’s machinery. Among these a 
prominent place is held by the Monarch Attrition 
Mill, which is widely used by the grain trade in 
all sections. 


Felix J. Weller, head of the Weller Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chicago, Ill, left early in February 
on a six weeks’ business and pleasure trip to 
points on the Pacific Coast. 

J. M. Preston Company of Lansing, Mich., in- 
vites the grain trade before building this spring 
to investigate the merits of their Preston Lansing 
Ship-Lap Blocks. They claim many advantages 
for their style of grain elevators and will furnish 
full information of them on request. 

John G. Troester, receiver of the Philip Smith 
Manufacturing Company of Sidney, Ohio, has given 
notice that, pursuant to the order of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Shelby County, Ohio, a sale 
of all the property, real and personal (except notes 


The Carter-Mayhew Manufacturing Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., advises us that it recently 
shipped eight Carter Disc Separators to the Chi- | 
cago & Northwestern Terminal Elevator at South 
Chicago, Ill. The machines will be installed in 
connection with the rebuilding of the elevator that and accounts receivable) of the company will be 
was destroyed by dust explosion last year. held on the premises February 28, beginning at 

If Columbia Scales are used by practically every 10 a.m., of said day, at which time said prop- 
feed, coal, ice and material dealer in Chicago, the ¢rty will be first offered entire and as a whole; 
Columbia Scale Company, of Chicago, manufac- the highest bid so made if any, will then be re- 
turers, claim that there must be a reason. Besides Served and the said property will then be offered 
being large manufacturers of scales the company it lots or parcels separately, and the aggregate 
also repairs any make of old scales and carries Of said separate bids and the said bid as a whole, 
a list in stock of rebuilt scales on which they together with any other bids, that may be made 
can make prompt shipments. in writing for the whole of said premises and prop- 

A calendar reached us last month from Sprout, erty, which may be received by said receiver be- 
fore or after such day of sale, will all be reported 
to the court, and all bids made will be subject 
to the approval and confirmation of the court. 


prove a handsome ornament for any grain elevator 
or flour mill office, but performs the triple serv- 
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a rule which it is thought will have a salutary 
effect on the situation.” 

There was a preliminary discussion of the mat- 
ter of requirements of exchanges for admission 
to membership of representatives of co-operative 
associations, and also a discussion of the definition 
of co-operative associations of producers. No at- 
tempt was made to arrive at any final decision as 
to these propositions, for it was thought that court 
decisions, expected before the next regular meeting, 
would have a direct bearing on them, 

The next regular meeting will be held on the 
second Thursday of May, at which time further 
consideration of these matters may ‘be expected, 
together with discussion of certain others that have 
been brought to the attention of the committee. 
It was stated that the new proposed rule concern- 
ing unauthorized trading in futures is being drafted 
for later presentation to the exchanges. 

The Committee, newly created, includes:  Clif- 
ford Thorne, general counsel for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, chairman of the Com- 
mittee; L. F. Gates of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
secretary; J. M. Mehl, acting for C. H. Gustafson, 
president of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc.; J. W. 
Shorthill, Omaha, secretary of the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Dealers Association; F. W. Wells, 
Minneapolis, and ©. W. Lonsdale of Kansas City. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
WHEAT POOL 


An official statement dealing with the operations 
of the Australian Wheat Board during 1921 was is- 
sued recently. The state organizations received 
into the 1920-21 pool a total quantity of 133,342,000 
bushels of wheat, equivalent to 3,570,000 tons. The 
whole of this quantity has now been disposed of, 
with the exception of some few remnants scattered 
at the various ports through the states. These do 
not amount to more than a few thousand 
and arrangements will be made for shipment as 
early as possible. The total quantity of wheat 
shipped overseas during the year, inclusive of the 
wheat equivalent of flour, was 2,885,000 tons. 

The whole of the quantity was shipped to Europe, 
with the exception of 212,000 tons, of which India 
took 184,000 tons, and South Africa and Japan the 
remainder. The Board’s shipping program was con- 
siderably interfered with by the coal strike in the 
United Kingdom, as will be seen by diminished 
loadings during July, August, and September. The 
monthly shipments were: January, 285,000 tons; 
February, 289,000 tons; March, 317,000 tons; April, 
411,000 tons; May, 318,000 tons; June, 257,000 tons; 
July, 147,000 tons; August, 125,000 tons; September, 
77,000 tons; October, 342,000 tons; November, 236,- 
000 tons; December, 81,000 tons. 

The work of loading has been done smoothly and 
expeditiously by the various state organizations. 
The good work done has been of great assistance 
to the Board in making its shipping arrangements. 
Payments made to growers have been on a large 
seale, the sum distributed during the year amount- 
ing to £49,700,000. Such an amount has never pre- 
viously been distributed to wheat growers in a 
single season, and in view of the reduced value of 
wheat it is hardly likely that such large payments 
will be made again for several years to come. 


tons, 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


On March 1 and 2 the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress will be held at Washington, D. C. 
Among the subjects of chief interest for discus- 
sion will be the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line and 
the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway project. Grain 
men are interested in both and will be represented 
at least indirectly. 

In its announcement of the meeting the Cong- 
ress said: “The staggering losses of 1907 and the 
years from 1917 to 1921 can never be exactly com- 
puted, but it is safe to say they were 20 
times as great as the cost of improving every 
waterway and harbor in the United States—and, 
if our 28,000 miles of waterways had been improved 
and in use, they would have been largely, if not 
entirely, prevented.” 
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What the Country Operator Must Do 


Ways and Means of Improving the Difficult Position of the Shipper, as 
Outlined by Leaders in the Grain Trade 


ing What You Have,” which attempted to point 

out the position the country elevator operator 
finds himself in, and the way in which he might 
strengthen his position. At our request a number 
of well-known members of the trade have com- 
mented on this editorial and upon the general sub- 
ject. These comments have raised some interesting 
and important points, and we invite all of our read- 
ers to write us upon this subject, which we believe 
is as important as any before the trade today. The 
letters already received are as follows: | 


|: OUR January issue appeared an editorial ‘‘Sell- 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE FARMER 
Editor American Grain ¥rade:—I will not deny 
the possession of very decided opinions—most of 
them unprintable—regarding the attitude of gov- 
ernment toward business in general and the grain 
trade in particular, in its efforts to build up the 
co-operative principle in business, and to belittle 
and discredit the regular or competitive principle. 
{ liked very much your editorial on “Selling 
what you have’; views I have entertained and 
practiced for a good while, but lack the ability to 
express them in the forceful manner of your 
article. It is my opinion that the farmer is go- 
ing to get the worst stinging from the United 
States Grain Growers that he has ever had, and 
that probably nothing nor anybody can stop him. 
Let’s hope that he comes to his senses and 
realizes that he is the recipient of an ‘immense 
amount of very poor advice, and is being worked 
for a sucker. 
Yours truly, LEE DAVIS, 
Scranton, Iowa. 


HUSTLE WHILE WE WAIT 

Editor American Grain Trade:—1 want to con- 
gratulate you on having struck a keynote in your 
editorial on “Selling What You Have” in your 
issue of January 15. 

Too many people are sitting about lamenting 
of dull business, instead of going after what is 
to be had. It cannot be denied that business is 
dull, but it has been just as dull many times be- 
fore. 

As I view the situation, the main thing lacking 
now is energy. During the war business floated in 
on us without any effort. We only had to take 
what came to us and then we had more than we 
could take care of. Things have now changed, 
and the business man has not changed to meet 
the situation. During war times we were cocksure 
of having business enough to make us a fine profit. 
We unconsciously let down in our efforts and 
since the war we haven’t regained our energy and 
determination to secure business regardless of the 
effort required. 

My advice is to cease lamenting, get up and 
hustle, and we will float out of this situation in 
due time. Things may come to those who wait, 
but I believe in hustling while we wait. 

Yours truly, A. E. REYNOLDS, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


THREE PREREQUISITES 

Editor American Grain Trade—Relative to your 
editorial, “Selling What You Have,” in the January 
issue, it seems to me that there are three important 
things which every elevator operator should do 
this year if he is to survive successfully the oppos- 
ing forces with which he is bound to come in con- 
flict. First render his best service at reasonable 
cost; second, read at least three of the trade papers; 
third, join his state association. 

In regard to the first, there are many ways in 
which the grain dealer can render service, not only 
to his immediate customers, but to his community. 
He should be a leader in all progressive, construc- 
tive movements and establish a real place for him- 
self in his commun.ty. Outsiders cannot attack such 
a man with impunity and get. away with it; the 


community will stand back of him if he has been 
reasonable in his profits, and ready to give the best 
that he has for the benefit of others. 

To subscribe for and read three trade papers 
does not cost much in time nor money, and the 
benefits are incomparably greater than the cost. 
It is the only way to keep in touch with what others 
are doing, and the best way to learn of changes 
and improvements in the grain world and how to 
keep up with them. 

Join your state association. The bulletins which 
most associations get out keep you posted upon all 
state affairs, and gives information which will en- 
able you to answer every argument that comes up 
relative to the conduct of your business. And in 
speaking of argument it might not be amiss to 
say that much more can be achieved by taking 
your farmer customers entirely into your confidence 
in a reasoning way, rather than to antagonize them 
in an argumentative way. 

Yours truly, ELMER HUTCHINSON, 
Arlington, Ind. 


EVOLUTION OF THE COUNRTY GRAIN 
BUSINESS 

Editor American Grain Trade:—This with 
reference to your editorial on Page 519 of your issue 
of January 15, last, entitled, “Selling What You 
Have’. ; 

The one big overshadowing service which can be 
performed by the country elevator owner for his 
patrons is assistance in the reduction of the handl- 
ing cost of grain between the producer and the con- 
sumer. It is well known, by those familiar with 
the present marketing machinery, that the possi- 
bilities of reduction are limited, but that many econ- 
omies are possible is not to be denied. To ac- 
complish these no revolution is necessary, but only 
a resumption of the natural evolution which was 
gaining such headway when arrested by the present 
agrarian movement. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, to some of our 
farmer friends, the one big reason why the present 
system of country elevator operation has possibly 
temporarily slowed down in its progress toward 
this supreme service to its trade, is that the exces- 
sive and unfair competition which has resulted 
from the misguided agitation for the formation of 
co-operative companies, has caused an unnecessary 
multiplication of facilities and a demoralization of 
the capital and brains employed in the business to 
a point where the country elevator business has be- 
come so unprofitable that it can no longer finance 
itself, nor can it command the new capital neces- 
sary for its further progress. 

When the cloud of the present agrarian move- 
ment rolls by, and it will roll by, just as 
the Greenback, the Farmers Alliance, the Populist, 
and all similar paroxysms have done, then the 
country elevator business will be restored to a basis 
of profitable operation and the natural momentum 
of this evolution will be resumed, and eventually 
the country elevator operator will become a mer- 
chant in the truest sense of the word. 

We hear a great deal at the present time about 
governing the “flow” of grain and preventing the 
periodical gluts of surplus movements, and we hear 
proposed many fantastic solutions by various arbi- 
trary methods. But the future will show that this 
will be accomplished naturally and largely in two 
ways. 

First:—The earnings of the farmer will be used 
in providing increased storage facilities on the farm 
and the establishment of increased working capital 
for their utilization, instead of, as in the past, be- 
ing consumed in mad scrambles for increased acres. 

Second:—In the resumption of the evolution of 
the country elevator business which I have men- 
tioned. 3 

At country points, where the individual judgment 
of the proprietor may decide that it is profitable, in- 
creased storage facilities will be provided, entirely 
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ample for the community to be served; and these will 
be equipped with cleaning, drying, and conditioning 
facilities, proportionate to the work to be done. In- 
stead of all this work being done at our terminals, 
a much larger proportion of our crops will be stored 
at country points and there as scientifically mixed 
and conditioned as is now done elsewhere. 

Time will be available for a more thorough can- 
vass and study of markets and the after crop devel- 
opments then will be known, and a gradually in- 
creasing proportion of our crops will be moved 
directly to consumptive markets and many ex- 
pensive “back-hauls’” thereby eliminated. This 
storage grain necessarily will be hedged and the 
fact that this hedging will be done in smaller units 
than at present will be a wonderful stabilizer to 
our speculative markets, and this will be more 
especially true because this country _stor- 
age grain always will be available for shipment to 
any speculative market where a shortage of con- 
tract grain may arise, and this on the basis of the 
lowest possible initial freight cost. 

I have, perhaps, digressed from the original idea, 
but I have given my idea of the big service which 
eventually will be furnished by the present system 
of country elevator operations. It will not be ac- 
complished over night or by any magic or artificial 
means, and only at such country points and at such 
times as the judgment of the individual operators 
may determine is justified by the prospective pro- 
fits on the investment. 

Yours truly, F. G. HORNER, 
Lawrenceville, Il]. 


ECONOMY, PATIENCE AND WORK 

Editor American Grain Trade:—The year just 
closed has been a trying one to country grain mer- 
chants. Losses have been immense; both in the de- 
cline in values and loss on account of failure of 
farmers and tenants. Especially severe has been 
the loss on account of failures of fancy hog and 
cattle breeders. But we should not lose heart, the 
worst is over and any change in conditions must 
be for the better. 

There are a few things we country grain mer- 
chants should do at the earliest possible moment. 
One of them is to reduce our cost of doing business 
so that we can handle grain for our farmer friends 
at the lowest possible cost. Another is to sell them 
the things they need, as near as possible, on a par- 
ity with the price their grain and produce brings. 

The past year and the year that is before us will 
weed out most of the weak grain merchants, both 
competitive and equity or co-operative concerns. 
Those who are left, must hustle for business as 
they did before the war, and be content with a mod- 
erate return on the investment. 

Those who have built expensive concrete houses 
at a cost of $25,000 to $50,000, when an $8,000 to 
$15,000 frame house would have been ample, and 
given the farmers just as good service, will have to 
charge down their plants to a reasonable invest- 
ment, or expect little or no return on their unwise 
venture. It is unthinkable that farmers in a com- 
munity that handles less than 100,000 bushels, will 
stand for an overhead of $4,000 to $6,000 per year. 

The war is over; we, as well as the farmers, 
must realize it and retrench. Economically the one 
thing this country now needs, is a return to Ameri- 
can thrift, that carefulness in expenditures that se- 
cured a dollar’s worth of goods or service for every 
dollar expended and saved a little bit out of every 
dollar made or earned. Nothing less than this will 
ever start us on the highway to prosperity. 

We, the country grain merchants, have a trying 
time before us. Our customers and our farmers 
are discouraged as they have not been in a genera- 
tion. Their buying power has been diminished al- 
most to the vanishing point, so they are peeved 
and ready to blame anyone else but themselves for 
the plight they find themselves in. We must be 
patient and aid in every way within our power 
to set them right; their condition makes them ripe 
te listen to the plausible story of any demagogue 
or promoter who comes along. 

We must render a service as we never did be- 
fore. We must continue to impress upon the farm- 
ers’ minds that our elevator is at his station to 
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serve him and the needs of the community, and that 
there is no need in his locality for a farmer owned 
elevator. ; 

It has been my observation, that farmers seldom 
build an elevator where the one serving their com- 
munity has kept abreast of the times by keeping the 
plant well painted, with decent offices and modern 
grain handling machinery. They have a right to 
resent the dirty, run-down, poorly equipped elevator 
that is away behind the farms adjacent to it. Those 
dealers who have kept abreast the times and in- 
stalled modern feed grinders during the past few 
months, served their farmer customers splendidly, 
and brought farmers to their doors who have not 
been their former customers. 

We have always found it profitable to keep in 
touch with our farmer friends by letters, price lists 
and newspaper advertising. In the past year we 
have doubled our efforts along these lines. We 
have gone to our customers once a month with a 
short readable circular letter; not mailing one to 
each of our customers only, but to every farmer 
in the territory, soliciting their patronage, occasion- 
ally quoting a price or some bargain we have to offer, 
and never forgetting to attempt to say something 
helpful, and encourage them to forget the past and 
look hopefully to the future. 

While these letters may not have secured us much 
business, yet we are sure they have kept us in 
touch with our farmers and we have been told by 
many that these letters were a real help to them. 

It is unfortunate that the Agricultural Department 
is continually spreading discontent among the farm- 


ers with the competitive grain merchants and 


doing all it can to build up the co-operative grain 
business. 

We apparently cannot help this. The grain trade, 
as a whole, appears to be unable or afraid to at- 
tempt to counteract this feeling of opposition at 
Washington. So, it is up to each one of us to do 
the best we can to convince our farmer customers 
that we are their real friends. 

While this is true that the Grain Dealers National 
is now attempting to raise funds for a publicity cam- 
paign to educate the general public to the necessity 
of and the function of the grain trade, as now 
constituted, performs in the marketing and financ- 
ing the great surplus grain crops produced on our 
farms, yet it is the individual dealer, in our sev- 
eral locations, that the producer looks to, and by our 
actions and our treatment of him, that fixes in his 
mind what the regular grain trade is, and the 
quality of the men making it up. 

So, it behooves us to be up and doing. Keep in 
touch with your farmers. Attend their meetings 
when given an opportunity and when called upon to 
talk about your business, do so, or get some one 


‘better posted to represent the grain trade. 


Above all we must have no quarrel with them. 
A sincere desire to help will usually be met in a 
friendly manner. The failures of the past months 
has increased the charity of all. I am sure there is 
now a more friendly spirit and more of a desire 
to live and let live policy than ever before. Ad- 
versity usually engenders a spirit of charity. This 
being true, we, as a people, should at this time be 
the most charitable people on earth. If we are to 
live and prosper as grain merchants, it will be be- 
cause we make ourselves indispensible to the farm- 
ers in the community in which we are doing 
business. We must put service above self, keep our 
faces to the sunlight and the shadows will always 
fall behind us. 

Yours truly, P. E. GOODRICH, 
Winchester, Ind. 


THE CO-OPERATIVES WILL LEARN 

Editor American Grain Trade:—Your editorial 
on Page 519 of the January 15 issue is one of the 
best I have seen on the subject of the co-operative 
movement. Although all of the independent grain 
dealers have been affected by the co-operative 
craze, those who have been real merchandisers of 
the, grain have been affected the least. 

The co-operative grain companies haven’t gone 
very far in the real handling of the grain busi- 
ness. They have principally concerned themselves 
about buying the grain from the producers and 
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marketing it in the easiest way possible, which has 
usually been to consign it to some nearby market 
and allow it to be sold through the existing chan- 
nels of trade. 

Many of their leaders speak of Kansas City and 
Chicago as if they were a dumping place for the 
grain of this country—that all they need do was to 
ship their grain to those points and by some magic 
full value would be received for them. They be- 
rate the Boards of Trade, forgetting that it is 
members of these Boards of Trade who are daily 
seeking out the consumers of grain all over the 
country,’ as well as abroad, and finding a market 
for the grain we ship them. If they discontinued 
their activities for a week Chicago and Kansas 
City would be covered with the grain and em- 
bargoes would be set against further shipments. 

Where would the price of the farmers’ products 
go if it were not for the merchandisers of grain? 
They reply that the co-operative will merchandise 
his own grain. If he does, it will cost him more 
than under the present competitive system. 

I am not enthusiastic about the movement among 
the grain dealers to combat the co-operative move- 
ment. They will not be satisfied until they have 
tried to see what they can do. Many of them, 
who are facing heavy deficits for the past year’s 
operation, are pretty well satisfied now. The law 
of averages works out in their business as in 
every other. They will not all be failures, but as 
many of them will be failures at the grain busi- 
ness aS would the grain dealers be if they took up 
farming as a side issue. We have always found 
it a pretty good policy to put all our eggs in one 
basket, and to watch the basket. We believe the 
farmers will find the same policy advisable, and 
that they will arrive at the conclusion in due time. 

Yours truly, E. BOSSEMEYER, JR., 
Superior, Neb. 


THREE MACHINES OF REAL VALUE 


The B. S. Constant Manufacturing Company of 
Bloomington, Ill, have developed several machines 
of interest to the grain trade, which identify them 
as leaders in the grain machinery field. 

The Fan Discharge Corn Sheller, mounted on a 
wood frame, consits of a three piece sectional cyl- 
inder which eliminates the necessity of replacing 
the entire cylinder in case of accident. It is 
equipped with heavy reinforced rib shells mounted 
individually above and below the frame, thus per- 
mitting replacement without disturbing the cylinder. 
The lock wheel mechanism allows adjustment which 
is not only positive but which can be made whether 


FAN DISCHARGE CORN SHELLER 


the sheller is idle or in operation. The discharge 
housing is made in sections which permits any 
type of discharge without changing pattern. The 
feed callars are of the screw type and are made in 
sections, and the teeth in the shells and cylinders 
have chilled hardened surfaces, thus insuring long 
wear. All shellers of 400 bushels per hour capac- 
ity and over are equipped with outboard bearing, 
as shown. 

The Double Shoe Corn Cob Separator and Grain 
Cleaner is recommended for separating corn cob 
from sheller and for reclaiming small grain with- 
out the necessity of changing screens. Each shoe 
is supported separately on the frame, being drawn 
by double eccentrics, each being counter balanced 
by the other, thus eliminating all vibration. The 
eccentrics are easily accessible, are mounted on the 
shaft, and operate in duplex ring oil bearings. This 
machine is equipped with a six blade fan, perfectly 
balanced, and mounted on the shaft, all the belts 
being of the highest grade rubber, with suction sur- 
face. Each air flue is operated independently of 
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the other thus affording perfect control of air suc- 
tion. The upper and lower air chambers are fitted 
with automatic valves, and screw conveyors for 
carrying away the tailings. The shoes are equipped 
with meal and cockle screens for taking out sand, 
meal and extraneous material. The discharge is 
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located in the center of the machine thus permit- 
ting spoutings to be easily taken off, and the frames 
are of heavy construction, well braced. 

The Single Shoe Corn and Cob Separator is used 
in separating corn and cob from sheller. The 
shoe is built in two sections, each supported sep- 
arately on the frame and driven by double eccen- 
trics, one shoe counter balancing the other in order 
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to eliminate vibration. The eccentrics are mounted 
at the shaft, are easily accessible, and run in du- 
plex ring oiling bearings. Six perfectly balanced 
fan blades are mounted on the shaft, these also 
run in duplex ring oiling bearings. All belts are 
highest grade rubber having suction surface. Every 
air flue is operated separately thus affording per- 
fect control of air suction, the lower air chamber 
is equipped with an automatic valve, the feed hop- 
per is provided with an automatic spreader, and a 
screw conveyor is furnished for taking out tailings. 
The discharge is located in the center of the ma- 
chine thus permitting spoutings to be easily taken 
off. Frames are of heavy construction, well braced 
throughout. 

As specialists in machinery for treating and sep- 
arating grains, the B. S. Constant Manufacturing 
Company have for years been among the leaders, 
and would be glad to send catalog of machinery or 
special information about any of their machines 
upon request. 


CONGESTION at the Government Elevators at 
Vancouver is reported in a despatch from that port, 
and the prospects are that there will be great 
activity in shipping circles there, moving this grain 
for the next few weeks. Wheat is mentioned as 
the principle cereal in store, and further large 
quantities are either in cars waiting to be unloaded 
as soon as elevator space becomes available, or are 
on the way from the prairies. To the present some- 
thing like 80,000 tons of wheat have been booked 
to the Orient and the United Kingdom, of which 
some 25,000 tons have already been moved. At 
present it is said that there are 850,000 bushels of 
grain in the elevators. 
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INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


H. W. Reimann of Shelbyville was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Grain Dealers Association for 
the third time at the annual meeting of that body 
held in the Board of Trade Library, Indianapolis, 


January 24 and 25. Other officers elected were: 
H. C. Scearce of Mooresville, vice-president; Bert 
A. Boyd, Indianapolis, treasurer. Members of 


Board of Managers to serve three years were: H. 
H. Deam of Bluffton and N. O. Davis of Frank- 
fort. There were approximately 250 dealers 
present when President Reimann called the first 
session to order at 2 o’clock and after a brief ex- 
planation of the absence of Secretary Riley, and 
the gratifying statement that he was ina fair way to 
improvement in health, introduced Jos. A. Kebler, 
president of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, who 
welcomed the dealers to the city. Mr. Kebler spoke 
of the present domestic and foreign situation and 
pointed out that we are all optimists to the last 
degree and this should help bring about better 
conditions. 

A very hearty response to the welcome was given 
by G. G. Davis of Tipton. 

President Reimann then appointed the following 
committees: 

Resolutions—H. H. Deam, Bluffton; Elmer Hutch- 
inson, Arlington; John E. Bacon, Chicago. 

Auditing—H. HE. Kinney, Lew Hill, J. W. Jordan, 
Indianapolis. 

Nominations—Frank A, Witt, Indianapolis; Chas. 
A. Ashpaugh, Frankfort; John McDonald, New Al- 
bany; E. E. Elliott, Muncie; D. C. Moore, Wayne- 
town. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


Following the appointment of committees, Presi- 
dent Reimann read his annual address as follows: 

This day completes the two years of my service as 
your president and as I look back over that period it 
seems to me at first glance that you allotted to me 
the two worst years, from a business standpoint, 
that you possibly could. <A period of depression, a 
period of financial losses in all business, a period 
of almost everything that we do not care for, that 
we would want farthest from us. Yet, at second 
glance, I believe that we can see, and from the vision, 
grasp an entirely different inspiration than we would 
at first feel. We have been prone to take things as 
they come, a habit that it was so easy to acquire 
in previous years, and now that we have tasted of 
defeat in business during this period of depression, 
I believe, in fact I am confident that we will rise 
out of this state of stagnation and fight with all 
our might to bring back better business, and better 
conditions for all classes of business and individuals, 

It is so easy to be a good winner, but how ever- 
lastingly much better, and bigger to be a good loser. 
We have lost financially and some of us no doubt 
have lost a few years of life, but how much better 
it will be to forget it all, to put it out of our lives 
and meet the other fellow with a smile, with a 


loser’s, winner’s smile. 
I am not going into detail about the past year; 
we all have passed through it and had some varied 


experience, and all I wish to say about the many 
things that have come into the lives of us all is to 
put aside and forget all that was not good and to 
keep and remember all that was good. 

I have talked to you of service several times be- 
fore, and sometimes it seems to me -that this one 
word is very much overworked, but I feel that if 
there ever was a time to practice service, ,that time 
is the present. A year ago I mentioned that a bat- 
tle for business was before us and that only _as we 
rendered service would we reap results and I wish 
to repeat again and again that we must surround 
all of our transactions with an ever increasing sery- 
ice. It has been said and well said, that a success- 
ful grain dealer was not a buyer, but that he was 
a seller, a seller of service. The following resolu- 
tion taken from one of our grain magazines appealed 
to me as one that we might all resolve to follow: 
“Sell the idea of your service to every farmer in 
your community; sell it by personal interviews in 
which you can point out to him that his interest is 
identified with your own; sell it by letter; by printed 
advertisement and most of all, sell it by actual dem: 
onstration, and results achieved.” 

Since the close of the world war, 
tinuously heard on all sides the 
of business, but invariably by someone not in that 
particular kind of business. We have developed into 
a people who are continually criticising the other 
fellow. This is not only true of the individual but 
also of too many of those high up in our Govern- 
ment. It is a very serious practice and cannot help 
but sooner or later breed discontent and even an- 
archy. 

We are still troubled with high freight rates on 
grain and grain products even though we have had 
a recent reduction and it is only a question of time 
until we must have further reductions. Some com- 
modities such as coal and others have not as yet 
had any freight rate relief. We can only ask and 
urge that the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission give us the needed rate reductions as 
quickly as the revenues will permit of it. How: 
ever, there is one phase of the rulings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which seems to be 
strongly supported by the railroads and that is the 
continuous taking away of all the privileges of tha 
shippers and the placing of hardships and red tape 
around every move and transaction. This will event: 
ually tend to bring about a condition very similar 
to that through which we passed a number of years 
ago when everyone was fighting the railroads. The 
shipper has been very patient but he will not con- 
tinue to remain so if such practice is not eliminated. 

When we entered upon this year, I hoped that we 


ir, we have con- 
criticism of all kinds 


would be able to pass the 400 mark in our members 
ship, but having passed through the year and looks 
ing back, I realize that my aoe were decidedly in 
vain. We have a net loss of 39 members and con- 
sidering the disastrous year through which we have 
passed and comparing this loss with that of other 
organizations, we must feel that we are fortunate. 
However, it also means that every member of this 
organization must assist in overcoming last year’s 
loss and adding additional memberships so that at 
the end of this year we will have increased our num- 
bers. Every Indiana grain dealer should be a mem- 
ber of this Association. 

I wish to thank the officers, the Board of Mana- 
gers and all of those who have assisted in the per- 
forming of the duties of the Association for the past 
two years. They have all been willing and ready to 
serve whenever called upon, 


I wish especially to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation, and to commend Secretary Riley for his 
very faithful and efficient performance of his duties 
under such adverse circumstances. Many times dur- 
ing the past year he sat at his desk when he should 
have been confined to his room, May we not all in 
our prayers join in an appeal from our hearts to the 
Good and Merciful God for his speedy recovery that 
he may soon be in our midst again. 


SECRETARY RILEY’S REPORT 


In the absence of Secretary Riley his report 
was read by C, B. Jenkins of Noblesville. Sec- 
retary Riley is fully aware of the high regard in 
which he and his services are held by the Indiana 
Grain Dealers Association. It must, however, be 
a source of satisfaction to know that this apprecia- 
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State Legislature of 1921, and which became effec- 
tive January 1, 1922. The Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor 
Company has prepared a booklet covering the 
purpose and requirements of the law and Mr. Rey- 
nolds followed the booklet to a great extent in 
making his address. Copies of the booklet were dis- 
tributed at the meeting and any dealer may secure 
one free of charge by writing for it. 

The general purpose of the law, said Mr, Rey- 
nolds, was to aid the farmer in securing better 
seed and, while he did not agree with all its pro- 
visions it was nevertheless law and seed dealers 
would be expected to live up to its requirements. 
The law undertook to enforce the sale of pure seed 
only, and the Pure Seed Commission created by the 
law would hold the dealer strictly to the truth as 
regards his representations as to quality. 

EK. G. Proulx, chemist and seed commissioner of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., followed Mr, 
Reynolds and gave information on the tags for 
seeds, where they could be obtained, prices, ete. 
He also outlined the manner in which the farmer 
could become a seed merchant and his liability in 
the matter of tagging the bags of seed. A farmer 
who sold seed was liable to the penalties for false 
statements the same as the regular seed dealer. A 
farmer, however. who sold his seed on the farm 
by word of mouth without advertising it for sale, 
the entire transaction taking place on the farm, 
need not tag it. Seeds could be brought into the 
state either tagged or not tagged but it became 
necessary to tag them ,when sold by the retailer. 

Mr. Proulx also said that the seed testing labora- 
tory at Lafayette was at the service of dealers but 
as its capacity was limited he advised them to test 
their own seed. 

W. K. Vandiver, Transportation Commissioner of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, followed 
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Directors Frank A. Witt, W. ©. Hayward, 
H. E. Kinney, 


Upper Row: Secretary W. H. Howard, 
Lower Row: President Joseph A. Kebler, 
tion was voiced in no uncertain terms by the 
eloquence of Mr. Jenkins before reading the re- 


port which was as follows: 


In submitting my brief report, principally relating 
to finances and membership, I wish to express my 
thanks to the Board of Managers and to the mem- 
bers generally for the assistance they have rendered 
during the past year in managing the affairs of the 
Association during such time as I was compelled to 
be absent on account of sickness. 

At the present moment, I am in 
pital but greatly improved, so 
treatment other than under 
sicians to determine the character of treatment nec- 
essary to restore me to my former health. I re- 
gret exceedingly my enforced absence from the meet- 
ing, however, I know everything will be presented 
and handled in as satisfactory manner as if I were 
present, 

The past year has brought its disappointments in 
many ways and particularly in the matter of mem- 
bership, although our Association has lost much less 
in members than have a number of the other As- 
sociations and we hope to gain the membership back. 

The general disturbances incident to new activi- 
ties on the part of other organizations that assume 
they can handle the grain business better than sea- 
soned and well tried men have had but little ef- 
fect insofar as we are able to determine from the 
information obtained throughout the state, Only 
a few elevators have signed up with the Grain Grow- 
ers and we know of none at the present time that 
are doing business directly through that channel. 

The grain dealers, like other business men, have 
lost considerable money during the past 12 months 
on account of lack of transportation and a general 
depression in value along with a limited amount of 
business to transact on account of the short crops 
of wheat, oats and inferior quality of corn, 

I shall not attempt to go into Association matters 
further at this time but again thank all for their 
courtesy and kindness expressed, both in words and 
deeds up to and including the present time, 


Bert A. Boyd, treasurer, read his report show- 
ing the financial condition to be very satisfactory. 
E. Reynolds of Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Company 
of Crawfordsville, Ind., gave an interpretation of 
the Indiana Seed Law as enacted by the Indiana 
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with an address on the transportation situation. 
One of the principal subjects referred to in his 
address was the well known Docket No. 9009 con- 
cerning specifications as to scales, coopering, ete., 
and its failure to become effective due to lack of 
an order from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It was understood, however, that railroad 
tariffs of Indiana would be revised to include this 
order. Replying to a question he stated that he 
thought the railroads would be responsible for loss 
due to faulty coopering of a car should only a part 
of the necessary materials have been furnished. 
such as nails, etc. 


Mr. Vandiver also discussed the liability of the 
carrier through misquotations of tariff by the car- 
rier’s agents. A decision of the United States 
Supreme Court was to the effect that the shipper 
should know the tariff himself without depending 
upon the agent. He suggested however, that the 
law should ‘be amended and when the shipper de- 
pended upon the carrier’s agent for the correct 
rate and was misinformed, the railroad should be 
held responsible. 


Evans Woolen, president of the Fletcher Savings 
and Trust Company of Indianapolis, and chairman 
of the state committee advisory to the War Finance 
Corporation, made a brief address in which he out- 
lined the methods used in making loans to bor- 
rowers through the corporation. The amount avail- 
able to the War Finance Corporation for making 
loans was about $1,000,000,000 for distribution in 
all parts of thé country, and the sum designated for 
the state of Indiana was $1,100,000, of which $700,- 
000 had been already loaned. 

'L. E, Banta, traffic manager of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, gave a very interesting talk on 
the work of his office. One of the points brought 
out was that in his opinion there was too much rate 
reduction discussion at Washington, and as he did 
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not look for much further lowering of rates at 
present, too much agitation of the subject there 
would do as much harm as good. 

On motion by Elmer Hutchinson, duly seconded 
and carried, the following night letter was trans- 
mitted to the Honorable Warren T. McCray, gov- 
ernor of Indiana, then in attendance at the Agri- 
tural Conference at Washington: 


To the Agricultural Conference 


To you and through you to the conference you are 
attending, the Indiana Grain Dealers Association 
wishes to express the views of the grain dealers of 
Indiana on the purposes of the conference of ag- 
ricultural and allied interests now in session in 
Washington. 

We realize fully the serious financial loss sus- 
tained by the agricultural interests of the country, 
resulting from the effort to liquidate and readjust 
affairs following the World War which has brought 
serious financial consequences to all lines of busi- 
ness activity in this country as well as throughout 
the world. Agriculture and its allied interests are 
especially affected since world consideration and prob- 
lems more directly enter into and affect agriculture 
than any other single interest, as the producers are 
prosperous only when they produce a surplus of prod- 
ucts which must in some form find buyers in coun- 
tries that cannot produce their own supplies. 

Our producers are not in competition with one 
another in this country but with producers of many 
other countries that operate under different climatic, 
labor and other conditions which permit those most 
highly favored to name the price and that price is 
reflected back to and controls our domestic prices. 

The grain dealers of this country, perhaps more 
than any other class, realize the necessity for some 
consistent and permanent governmental policy that 
will to the fullest extent, consistent with real Ameri- 
ean theories of government, foster agriculture and 
its allied interests, in times of peace as well as in 
times of war. 

This Association is on record urging the banks of 
the state to avail themselves of as much of the funds 
controlled by the War Finance Board as can be prop- 
erly used by the farmers. However, that is only a 
temporary remedy and there seems to be only a lim- 
ited demand for money by agricultural interests in 
this state beyond the ability of local banks to supply 
as late reports of the War Finance Board show re- 
quests for much less than a million dollars. 

The grain trade of Indiana is represented by about 
1,200 elevators, mills and warehouses for purchasing 
and handling direct from producers, of which about 
one hundred operate as co-operatives and the rest 
privately owned and operate on a competitive basis. 
Both classes have suffered greatly and many co-op- 
erativegs and others are in the hands of receivers, 
others are bankrupt and operating through the in- 
dulgence of the creditors who in the main are the 
local banks. Much of this trouble came from lack 
of sufficient transportation in 1920 and the first part 
of 1921 when buyers had their houses full of corn 
that cost from $1.50 to $2 per bushel and could not 
move it until the prices both at home and abroad 
were greatly reduced. 

This Association has no specific remedy to recom- 
mend for conditions generally. We urge our own 
people to cut overhead and other expenses, buy foods 
instead of automobiles and be conservative in efforts 
to secure more public and private improvements. As- 
sist in all legitimate efforts to reduce the cost of 
transportation and in all other matters recognize 
the potency of the homely phrase—‘Be sure you are 
right then go ahead.” 


The session then adjourned until the following 
day. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The second and final session of the meeting was 
opened by J. J. Fitzgerald, asistant secretary of the 
Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., who spoke substantially as fol- 
lows on the subject of “Fire Insurance’: 


_The Supreme Court of the United States in a deci- 

sion handed down in 1869 held that fire insurance 
was not commerce within the meaning of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution that gives Congress the 
power to regulate interstate commerce. The ques- 
tion naturally arises then if it is not commerce what 
is it? The handmaid of commerce some one has 
called it, and I think that aptly expresses it; not 
only because it is_a helper and a stabilizer, but due 
to its feminine characteristics, we are apt not to 
take it seriously at all times. 

If I were to tell you that the 8,000,000 farm ani- 
mals of the state of Indiana valued at $319,000,000 
had been wiped out by some calamity, there is rot 
a man of you who would ‘rest until some remedy 
had been found to avoid a repetition of it; but it 
I were to go farther and say that these animals were 
being wiped out year after year, you would arise in 
your might and hang somebody; but we can all con- 
template the destruction of $300,000,000 worth of 
property in the United States every year without bat- 
ting an eye. Why? 

_Well, I think the main reason is that we do not 
view fire insurance seriously. Regardless of the Su- 
preme Court decision, we have been taught to look 
upon fire insurance as an article of commerce. We 
buy it just as we buy wheat or any other commodity. 
We pay a fire insurance company so many dollars 
for so much protection, and there the transaction 
ends unless a fire occurs. That we have any respon- 
Sibility in the way of preventing fire never occurs 
to most of us. We have paid our premium, on the 
basis of hazards as they exist in our property, and 
if any of these hazards burn us out, the fire insur- 
ance company must deliver the goods. Now I con- 
tend that this principle is entirely wrong, and if 
we continue to work under it it is only_a question of 
time until we burn the country up. The prevention 
of fire, the conservation of our resources, is vital to 
our national life, and we are on the wrong track en- 
tirely when we make the destruction of our resources 
a mere subject of barter. The real purpose of fire 
insurance is to step in and indemnify the one who has 
suffered loss by fire, only after we have done all we 
could! to prevent the fire. 

Let us go back to the time when the “Grain Deal- 
ers Mutual’ was organized in 1902. The country 
elevator at that time was looked upon as little bet- 
ter than a powder mill by fire insurance companies, 
and insurance was written on it only under protest. 
Little had been done to cut down the burning ratio, 
and the problem of increasing fires was met by an 
‘increase in rates. -We took over the business at the 
prevailing rates which our records show averaged 
$31.00 per $1,000, and the first year made a saving 
of 20 per cent, making the net average cost $24.80. 
Today our average basis rate is $24.40 per $1,000, 
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our returns to policyholders 65 per cent, with an 
additional credit of 10 per cent for self inspection 
report making the net average cost today about 
$8 per thousand. 

The decrease in the basis rate from $31 to $24.40 
was brought about through better construction—that 
is detaching power houses, iron clad buildings, etc., 
but the large increase in savings to policyholders 
has been brought about wholly by the better care 
of elevators, and the shouldering by grain men of 
the responsibility for fire in their own property. Here 
is a record which clearly demonstrates what may 
be done in the way of preventing fire and reducing 
the insurance cost when men look at the system of 
fire insurance in the only way they should look at 
it; and that is that it isthe duty of the company 
to point out fire hazards, and the duty of the insured 
to correct them. 

This is the principle under which mutual insur- 
ance operates, and it is the corrective of the shame- 
less loss ratio of the company today, 

Fire insurance took its share of the loss due to 
the business depression of the past year. Not only 
were premium incomes decreased but losses were in- 
creased. In some states elevator fires were double 
those of 1920, and while mutual fire insurance took 
its share of the burden, yet on account of its selec- 
tion of risks, and the care given property under its 
protection, it did not suffer any serious loss, and will 
be able to continue the same low cost of the past 
year. 

One hears a great deal of talk in the fire insur- 
ance world about moral hazard; that in years of 
business depression like the. one through which we 
have just passed, that men deliberately burn their 
property to collect on their insurance policies. Now 
of course there are some men who do this; but the 
“Grain Dealers Mutual’ is operated on the basis that 
98 per cent of men are honest, and we are not at 
all in sympathy with the idea that men of your type 
turn criminal over night because you may have sus- 
tained a loss in your business. You are built of 
better stuff, and our records will prove it. If we 
had to pay losses only for incendiary fires, the cost 
of your insurance would be very low indeed. 

But why the increase in fires in 1921? Lack of 
repairs; lack of attention. Business was dull; profits 
light, and therefore as little as possible was spent 
on upkeep. In one instance, $5 spent on a gasoline 
engine would have saved a loss of $10,000; but the 
owner took a chance on running with a defective en- 
gine, and he will never make his loss up on all the 
engines he may buy in the future. 

While we have elevator insurance today at the 
lowest point it has ever been, we are not satisfied. 
We wish to go lower. We wish to make the country 
elevator one of the safest risks in the country, enjoy- 
ing one of the lowest rates in the country; but that 
can only be brought about by a continuance of care 
on your part. You are the ones responsible for fire 
in your property, and we must look to you to do all 
in your power to prevent fire. With the low cost we 
are making today, one fire more or less becomes a 
factor in the reckoning, and we are anxious of course 
to make it one less and not one more, Again the 
problem gets back to you. Just a little extra care 
on your part—the examination of your elevator for 
instance before you close for the night—will throw 
the balance the right way. 


James R. Brown, representative home office, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
followed with an address on “Group Life Insurance.” 
This form of life insurance, which was practically 
new to all dealers, was open to all manufacturers 
or others in Indiana who employed 10 or more 
persons, and could be secured by the families of the 
employes without the necessity of a physical exam- 
ination. Mr. Brown outlined the terms on which 
it could be secured and stated that the insurance 
was primarily for the protection of families of 
which the head, for one reason or other, fails to 
take out life insurance. The average policy was 
for $1,000, but might be increased to $3,000 for 
each man in the group. 

“Purposes and activities of the Indiana Securities 
Commission” was the subject of an address by Hon. 
Edward Jackson, secretary of State of Indiana. He 
stated the purpose of the act and its operation in 
preventing the sale of fraudulent stocks to the 
people of Indiana. 

Fred E. Watkins, of \Cleveland, first vice-president 
of the Grain Dealers National Association made a 
brief address in which he proffered the facilities 
of the National organization to the Indiana Associa- 
tion at all times. On the subject of the farmer 
he said it was well understood that the farmer’s 
prosperity was the grain man’s prosperity. The 
farmer thought at first that he was the only goat, 
but he was beginning to realize that all are in the 
same boat. We ought to sit still and not rock the 
boat for we always have gotten back to normal 
conditions. He regarded the Agricultural Bloc as 
a menace to our country and expressed the opinion 
that we should set our faces firmly against class 
legislation whether it is for the grain trade or some 
other industry. He stated that the export demand 
for corn was relieving the situation no little and 
he hoped this demand would continue. 


C. S. Clark, of Chicago, made a brief address on 
the subject of “Railroad Leases.” He spoke of the 
unfair situation that prevailed and advocated the 
Board of Managers of the Association appointing 
a permanent committee on railroad leases to take 
the matter up with the railroads of Indiana looking 
to a fairer arrangement from the standpoint of the 
grain dealer. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


Elmer E. Hutchinson, chairman, presented the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. It was 
adopted as follows: 

To the Indiana Grain Dealers Association in an- 
nual convention assembled at Indianapolis, Ind., Jan- 
uary 24 and 25, 1922, your Committee on Resolutions 
respectfully begs to report as follows: 

Thanks to Speakers 


Whereas, the program for this our annual meeting 
has comprised most interesting and instructive ad- 
dresses, eliciting discussions and questions that have 
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proven valuable to all in attendance, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to all 
the speakers who have contributed in making this 
an exceptionally profitable meeting. 

In Memoriam 

Whereas, Divine Providence has removed from our 
midst since our last meeting our esteemed members: 
J. PB. Shoemaker, of Daleville; Clyde A. McCardle, of 
McCardle-Black Company, Indianapolis; P. B. Aiman, 
of Emporia Grain Company, Emporia, Ind., and John 
L. Lingeman, of Lingeman & Adams Company, 
Brownsburg, Ind. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we greatly deplore our loss in the 
passing of these members who were ever diligent in 
the upbuilding of our organization, supporting it with 
their time and means in a most loyal manner and that 
we convey to their bereaved families our heartfelt 
condolences and sympathy. 


On Repeal of Adamson Law 


Whereas, The operation of the Adamson Law has 
worked great harm to all industries and particularly 
to the grain trade of the country, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion in convention assembled go on record as favoring 
the repeal of this law. 


Commends Near-East Relief 


Whereas, The grain trade in general is interested 
in the work of the relief of suffering Europe and 
Asia, and 


Whereas, we note with special satisfaction the work 
carried on by the Hoover Committee in relieving such 
suffering, ably assisted by Hon. James P. Goodrich, 
who for years has been an honored and highly es- 
teemed member of this organization. Therefore be it 

Eee or vbeai That we heartily commend this work of 
relief. 


Thanks to Indianapolis Board of Trade 


Resolved, That we express our thanks to the In- 
dianapolis Board of T'rrade and the Indianapolis Grain 
Dealers for their generous entertainment and the 
many courtesies extended. 

Expulsion of Members 
_ Whereas, the Grain Dealers National Association at 
its last meeting in October, 1921, amended their By- 
Laws by which a member of any affiliated association 
who was expelled from such affiliated association for 
any reason, becomes automatically expelled from the 
National Association, Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association amend its By-Laws 
by adding a section to be No. 6 of Article 2 thereof, 
as follows: 

“Any member of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation who shall be expelled from such National As- 
sociation shall automatically stand expelled from the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association, and any person, 
firm or corporation which shall in the past have been 
expelled from membership in the National Association 
shall not be deemed eligible to membership in the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association unless such dis- 
ability shall have been removed. 


Resolution of Sympathy 

Whereas, for the first time in our history illness 
has prevented the attendance of our efficient secretary, 
Charles B. Riley, who is now taking treatment in the 
Methodist Hospital at Indianapolis, and 

Whereas, We greatly miss his presence among us 
and his helpful advice and aid always generously 
eae in promoting a successful meeting, Therefore 
ei 

Resolved, That we extend our deep sympathy to our 
secretary in his present illness and we profoundly 
hope and trust that he may be speedily restored to 
us in his accustomed good health. 


A Protest 

Resolved, That the Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion in convention assembled, deplore the action of 
the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture in his ap- 
parent opposition to the competitive grain trade, as 
represented by the Grain Dealers National and affili- 
ated associations, and in his ignoring them at the 
conference of grain and allied interests held in Wash- 
ington. He appears not to appreciate the fact that 
the Grain Dealers National Association represents a 
direct membership of more than 6,000 firms of dis- 
tributors and manufacturers, throughout the United 
States, who handle seven-tenths of the marketed 
grain of the country, including practically all grain 
shipped by the co-operative houses, as well as that 
accumulated by what are known as regular or indi- 
vidual buyers who operate on a competitive, but not 
on a co-operative basis. We deplore the fact that a 
representative of this great interest that represents the 
buying, selling and handling of grain in all the states on 
a competitive basis was not invited to attend the 
conference of agriculture and the allied interests 
now being held in Washington, although a special re- 
quest was made by representative officials of the 
Grain Dealers ‘National Association that some rep- 
resentative be invited to attend. 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Senators and Congressmen in 
Congress from the State of Indiana. 


On Hard Seed 


Whereas, hard seed was not included on seed tags, 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a place be 
for hard seed. 


Frank A. Witt, chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations, presented this report with names given 
on first page. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


provided on seed tags 


HERE AND THERE AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Toledo was represented by Joe L. Doering and 
John W. Luscombe of Southworth & Co., and W. 
W. (Bill) Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Co. 

Tom Moran represented the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Company of Chicago, at the convention. 

Fred E. Watkins of Cleveland Grain & Milling 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, attended from Cleveland. 

The Buffalo market was represented by Geo. B. 
Wood of Seymour-Wood Grain Company; I. W. 
McConnell of McConnell Grain Corporation; C. C. 
Lewis of Lewis Grain Corporation. 

A special delegation came from Cincinnati, It 
included, C. S. Custer, of Currus Grain Company; 
Lou McLaughlin, of Dan B. Granger & Co.; John 
H. Dorsel, of Dorsel Grain Company, and A, GC. Gale 
of A. C. Gale Grain Company. 

Every dealer who applied for tickets for the big 
Board of Trade night at Keith’s Theater, claimed 
to be bald headed. A few could qualify. It was a 
good show and an enjoyable evening. Many of the 
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Indianapolis grain men brought their wives or 
sweethearts. Those who didn’t had a good time 
anyway. 


Having served as president for two years, Mr. 
Reimann accepted the office with some reluctance 
as he felt his own business needed his full attention, 
Members were gratified, however, that because of 
present conditions, he consented to serve again. 


FEED DEALERS CONFERENCE 

The Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants has 
called a conference of all eastern feed dealers to 
be held at Binghamton, N. Y., on February 14-15. 
The meeting promises to be one of the most val- 
uable that feed dealers have ever held. Among the 
speakers will be Professor Davis of the Connecti- 
cut College of Agriculture, who will explain the 
study the college is making of the cost of conduct- 
ing a retail feed and grain store. 

A round table discussion will be held on “Re- 
tailers Merchandising Problems.” ‘This will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of delivery cost by Clarence 
Cowles of Plantsville, who has made a special study 
of the subject. Other addresses will be made by 
Alfred Holley of Hackensack, N. Y., Sherman Hd- 
wards of Chicago, and, it is hoped, Ex-President 
Joseph Griffin of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The meeting is in the nature of a test of the ap- 
preciation of eastern feed dealers for the work the 
Federation is doing, so it is hoped that the attend- 
ance will be large. 


MICHIGAN DEALERS MEET 

Through the efforts of Secretary T. J. Hubbard, 
the Michigan Hay and Grain Association held the 
best mid-winter meeting in its history at Saginaw 
on January 20. The program was so varied and so 
well chosen that everyone in attendance had the 
opportunity of expressing himself on his pet griev- 
ance or hobby, and a great many took advantage of 
it. As a result the meeting was full of snap from 
start to finish and we predict that Mr. Hubbard’s 
ambition for a membership of 800 will soon be 
gratified. 

President Harry Northway of Owosso opened the 
meeting and, after the formal welcome and response, 
gave his address under the title of “Hay and Grain 
Topics.” 

Among the speakers were: W. I. Biles of Sag- 
inaw, president of the National Hay Association, 
who had for his subject, ‘Hay trade of the future 
as I see it;” A. L. Reidel, Saginaw, “Outlook for 
the future in the grain trade;” James Kerr, Port 
Huron, “Difficulties of the country shipper and the 
remedies;” D. C. Bridgman, Detroit, “What is a 
fair charge for baling hay, and a legitimate profit 
for handling;” L. E. Marshall, Jackson, “How to 
improve the grain trade;” F. L. Young, Lansing, 
“The ideal state organization;” W. H. Sturgis, 
Flint, “The grain trade of the future from the 
standpoint of the miller;” G. E. McConnell, Sagi- 
naw, “Future decreases in freight rates;” HE. L. 
Wellman, Grand Rapids, “Do consignments of grain 
pay better than direct sales?” T. J. Hubbard, Lans- 
ing, “Is the shipper justified in owning any more 
hay than he has orders for?” Dick Pierce, Port 
Huron, “Rate discriminations in the Thumb terri- 
tory;” R. S. Bishop, Almont, “The best way for in- 
suring minimum shortage in weights of hay and 
grain;” S. O. Downer, Saginaw, “How to conduct 
the hay business today;” C. EH. Noyes, Jackson, 
“Common mistakes made by shippers of hay and 
grain.” 

Naturally these subjects brought out a great deal 
of interesting discussion, and everyone at the meet- 
ing felt that it had been more than usually worth 
while. 


MUTUAL MILLERS AND FEED DEALERS 
MEET 

The Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Association 
met at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on January 
20. Most of the delegates were from New York 
State and about 75 in all were present. Samuel B. 
Botsford of Buffalo gave the address of welcome, 
and H. A. Scott of Springville, responded. 

Among the principal speakers were James W. 
Boyce of the Thomas-Boyce Direct Feed Company, 
who felt optimistic of the future; President James 
H. Gray, who advocated an educational campaign 
to promote the cause of the feed dealers; and 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the National Grain 
Dealers Association, who talked on “Co-operation 
and What it Means.” He pointed out the difference 
between real co-operation and the false co-opera- 
tion advocated by the U. S. Grain Growers which 
would be virtually a monopoly. ; 

Secretary E. C. Kessler reported a comfortable 
balance in the treasury and announced the names 
of six new applicants for membership: A. P. Woods, 
Cassadaga; A. E. Dye, Forestville; Wickton & 
Shultz, Batavia; W. J. Doyle of Thornton & Chester 
Milling Company, Buffalo; Guarantee Feed Supply 
Company, Olean; George P. Matteson, Cortland. 

In his summary of conditions as they will affect 
business in 1922, Mr. Boyce said: 

You have the assurance that feeds are now on a 
pre-war market basis; hence, reasonably safe to pur- 


chase as your needs demand without fear, 
You have the assurance of receiving a day’s work 
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for the money you pay an employe by the employe’s 
mind not being filled any more with glamour that he 
can go to the city, get high pay and do little work. 

You have a degree of assurance that freight rates 
are going to be reduced, which will work in your fa- 
vor. 

You have an assurance 
situation is clearing up. 

You have the assurance that poultrymen are now 
and will continue through 1922, to get a fair price 
for eggs, based on the cost of feed. 3 

You have assurance that the past year has elim- 
inated most of the weak sisters in feed manufactur- 
ing, and the manufacturers who have been strong 
enough to weather the storm are reasonably strong 
enough to deliver any contracts you may make with 
them. 

You have assurance that the banks are again in a 
position to loan responsible farmers money in order 
to pay you cash for feed in the event that your cash 
prices are low enough to make such borrowing at the 
bank attractive to the farmers. 

You have the assurance that more and more feed 
manufacturers are appreciating the sound function 
you perform, that of furnishing feed to your commu- 
nity in a more economical manner than it can be done 
by any other method. 

You have the assurance that feed manufacturers 
realize as never before the imperativeness of deliver- 
ing you good merchandise as repeat business is in the 
end the only thing really worth while. 

You have the assurance that the officers of your 
Association are working tirelessly for the best in- 
terest of the feed business. 

And, last but not least, you have the assurance 
that the farmers will come to appreciate your busi- 
ness as a necessity, and as such, deal with you rather 
than around you, if you do your part. 1922 is your 
year. 4 

Mr. Quinn showed how the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Bill years ago has developed by natural stages 
into the U. S. Grain Growers. In regard to this 
bill he said that for some years the National Grain 
Dealers Association had maintained two men at 
Washington to keep posted on legislation. They 
and the Association saw nothing in the new bill to 
worry over, and, in fact, thought it an excellent 
bill as inducing the farmer to raise more grain 
and thus help the grain industry. Complaints be- 
gan to come to the attention of Association officials 
that the county agents were not devoting their time 
to telling farmers how to be better farmers, but how 
to become grain men or merchants. From that 
time the conflict between the grain associations 
and the Department of Agriculture began. In IIli- 
nois a county agent tried to put the Chicago Board 
of Trade out of business. When the legislature met 
at Springfield a majority of over 25 had pledged 
themselves to abolish the Board of Trade. Up to 
that time grain men had laughed at the talk of dan- 
ger to their industry, but when they realized the 
situation every member of the Board who had 
friends throughout Illinois took off his coat and 
went out into the state and spent $65,000 in three 
weeks’ time rounding up farmers to defeat the bill. 
If it had not been done the Chicago Board of Trade 
would have gone out of business. Then came the 
United States Grain Growers, whose scheme was 
only abandoned after several states objected to the 
stock-selling plan, as violating the “blue sky” laws. 
The grain growers are not through, for they will 
have a new scheme to be sprung this spring. 

Co-operation, in the sense which the United Grain 
Growers would have it, means monopoly or nothing. 
They hope to enlist everybody. If only a few are 
interested, then complete co-operation is not ob- 
tained. How long would the people stand for a 
plan whose basis is monopoly? Not one man in a 
million would refrain from using power where a 
monopoly permitted its use. So the farmer, once 
he had the country in his hands, would abuse the 
power. They say they have 36,000 farmers signed 
up for the grain growers’ association, and if not 
shown up they might have had 1,500,000. 


It is possible to put over any sort of propaganda 
in the United States, even polygamy, if there is suf- 
ficient money and influence and no opposition. 
Propaganda is finally believed, if not combatted. 
The great trouble in this case has been the grain 
men themselves. None of them would listen, but 
now that they understand the situation they will 
listen and give liberally of their money. 

One of the most vicious pieces of legislation has 
already passed the House and is now a question of 
debate in the United States Senate. This is the 
bill exempting co-operatives from the provisions of 
the Sherman Law. If the bill passes a very seri- 
ous situation confronts the grain and feed trade. 
In 1917 labor took the country by the throat and 
put through the Adamson Bill, from which the coun- 
try still suffers. Now the agricultural bloc is try- 
ing to do the same thing. There is danger in all 
such legislation. If the Government can do things 
for the feed men, it must do them for the boot and 
shoe men, or anybody else. 

It is not hard to get the farmers’ interest and 
support, but not through their publications. The 
grain associations secured space in many farm pa- 
pers, saying to farmers: “Be careful what you sign,” 
and advising that if any business proposition or 
contract be offered them to take it to their local 
banker for advice. Though the farm papers took 
the ads, they used their editorial columns to de- 
nounce grain men as gamblers, crooks, etc. 

The grain association reached the farmers in sec- 
tional meetings. Farm bureau men asked to have 
grain representatives sent to their meetings. These 
men, who were formerly farmers, but experienced 


that gradually the milk 
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grain men attended farmers’ meeting as representa- 
tive of the Association. These meetings lasted un- 
til midnight and after in many cases. After debate 
from opposite sides on the grain question, the meet- 
ings were open for questions. The grain representa- 
tives willingly answered all that were asked. The 
farmers appreciated the fairness shown and thanked 
the grain men for coming, admitting that from the 
talks they had gained a new viewpoint. 


F. C. Jones, secretary of the Hastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants, extended an invitation to all 
present to attend the meeting of that Association at 
the Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, on February 14 


and 15, promising a good program and interesting 
meeting. 


AMONG THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 

Howard Adams, Porterville Aurora Milling Com- 
pany, Porterville. 

D. W. Alsdorf, Little Valley, N. Y. 

H. R, Alsdorf, Little Valley, N. Y.: 

A. B. Archer, Conewango, N. Y. 

R. E. Bailey, Batavia, N. Y. 

E. A. Ball, Springville, N. Y. 

Leon M. Black, New York, N. Y. 

Chere ate tbs ee Nee 

ames Boyce omas-Boyce Dir 
Me ee ‘ y Direct Feed Company, 
_L. F. Brown, American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 

. E., Buchman, Arcade, N. Y. 
Neil D. Callanan, Callanan Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 
cate ee Water Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ndrew I. Carmichael, Larro illi 

Detroit, Mich. bare wae oes 
“4 ob FI. Cohn, Sunset Feed & Grain Company, Buffalo, 


D,. J. Davis, Delevan, N. Y. 
A. W. Doe, Erie, Pa. 
Ww. A. Edmunds, Sherman Steam Mills, 
J. W. Elliott, Larrowe Milling Compan 
G. M. G. Ferris, Franklinville, NY a 
J. B. Fitzgerald, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thomas P. Gaines, Sherburne, N. Y. 

E. A. Gilson, Warren City Mills, Warren, Pa. 

A. E. Glaser, Protection, N. Y. 

Harry S. Gray, Springville, N. Y. 

James H. Gray, Springville, N. Y. 

_O. P. Hall, E. A. Grubbs Grain Company, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 

ee 13 A Bee ore Relloge & ie Buffalo, N. Y. 

r i oughton, ice ou on illi 

Cattaraugus, N. Y. d Pesta pe 
one i, Jobe, Akron Feed & Milling Company, Akron, 

F. C. Jones, Eastern Federation, Bullville, N. Y. 

H. D. Kent, Shinglehouse, Pa, gat 

C. Kessler, Ames-Burns Company, Jamestown, 


Sherman, 


HE. H. Kieser, Jamestown, N. Y. 
ie La Fleur, Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit, 

C, S. Latten, Clover Leaf Milling Corporation, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. 

Fred B. Lewis, Ashville, N. Y. 

Thomas MeGleason, Fillmore Mill Corporation, Fill- 
"hGH sabia? snenidan (Gots 1 

" : anire, American Cotton Oi 5 

voce ae n Oil Company, New 

Vernon Mather, Brocton Mills, Brocton, N. Y. 

Guy L. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. 

_R. B. Mulkie, Union Coal & Supply Company, Union 
City, Pa. 

Henry Neff, Canastoga, N. Y. 

L. W. Newton, Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

BG: Nyhart, South Dayton, Pa. 
Gun L. Pickens, Ubiko Milling Company, Cincinnati, 

Charles Quinn, Toledo, Ohio. 

O. M. Richards, Richards-Evans Company, 
Jang, ee & 3 

. B. Ris, Corn Products Refining Company, Buffalo. 

NewS: Ruttenbee, Colonial Salt Gorapeae Taineatown: 
G. Leon Schultz, Batavia, N. Y. 
Edwin A. Scott, Springville, N. Y. 
EH. D. Sherman Company, Yorkshire, N. Y. 
ee Steele, Townsend-Ward Company, Buffalo, 


B. O. Taylor, Stockton, N. Y. 
Jone ce Thiel, wore Collins, N. Y. 

“i . omas, Thomas-Boyce Direct Fee fo) 
Attica, N. Y. . ae denen 
D, A. Trayban, Schenectady, 
H, W. True, Cattaraugus, N. 
Lionel True, Cattaraugus, N. 
Li. R. Veatch, Buffalo, N. Y. 
B. L. Waite, West Valley, N. Y. 

M. L. Walldorf, Acme Milling Company, Olean, N. Y. 
Arthur  Wassink, Wassink Milling Company, Cly- 
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mer, Nery. 
W. J. Wheelock, Le Roy, N. Y. 
H. R. Wilber, Ames-Burns Company, Jamestown, 
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wey Williams, Larrowe Milling Company, Cuba, 
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cate ee. y, , illing Company, Buf. 
Eugene R. Yauchzy, /Curriers, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS SETS DATES 

The Directors of the Illinois Grain Dealers As- 
sociation have decided to hold its next annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Jefferson, Peoria, May 9 and 
10. The program of the meeting will be announced 
in due time. 

The new annual directory of the Association has 
just been issued. It is the twenty-ninth of the series 
and, from a brief inspection, seems to be the best. 
Shippers are listed by railroads and stations, and 
alphabetically; receivers are listed by markets, 
and advertisers, towns and railroads, alphabetically. 
In addition every important feature of the Associa- 
tion is noted, including list of officers and com- 
mittees, constitution, by-laws, arbitration rules, 
trade rules and other matters. It is a book of 
which Secretary Culbertson can well be proud. 


C. A. Cooper has been appointed receiver for the 
Leonard Mill & Elevator Company of Saxman, Kan. 
The elevator has capacity of 200,000 bushels; the 
mill, 400 barrels. ’ 
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S HAD been forecast, the recent annual elec- 
A tions of the Duluth Board of Trade resulted in 

acclamation all the way down the line, with 
one exception. 
F. McCarthy on the Board of Directors. The latter 
had served several terms and he desired to retire. 
H. F. Salyards was elected president; G. H. Spencer, 
vice-president; Directors—W. W. Bradbury, William 
Grettum and B. Stockman; Board of Arbitration—G. 
G. Barnum, Sr., M. M. McCabe, and HE, A. Vivian; 
Board of Appeals—F. E. Lindahl, Thomas Gibson, 
and W. J. McCabe. 

* * * 

R. C. Schiller, of the International Grain Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; H. S. Macgregor, and W. F. Rosar 
of the Melady Grain Company, New York, have been 
elected members of the Duluth Board of Trade. 

* * * 


Julius H. Barnes of the Barnes-Ames Company 
was a recent visitor on the Duluth market having 
come up from his house’s New York headquarters to 
look personally into the general situation at this 
end. He expressed the opinion that better times are 
ahead for the grain trade and for American farmers 
generally. He pointed out that the farmer’s position 
has been greatly improved through the sharp ad- 
vances that have come about in quotations in wheat 
and other grains and in the livestock market dur- 
ing the last few weeks. As he figures the situa- 
tion out, quotations in commodities are likely to 
remain up as a result of world supplies conditions. 
The European countries will, in his opinion, be forced 
to come into the market for supplies of oats and 
corn to a greater extent by next spring, and that, 
he assumes, will lead to enhancements in their quo- 
tations. The recent advances in sterling exchange, 
he regarded as one of the best possible developments 
for the grain trade in this country as it will enable 
British importers to make their purchases on a more 
favorable basis. 

“The farmers have been placed in a much more fa- 
vorable position to undertake seeding next spring as 
a result of the readjustments that have been made 
recently,” said Mr. Barnes. “In addition to obtain- 
ing better prices for his products, his costs of put- 
ting in his crops and of operating his farm have 
been brought back more nearly to normal through 
reduced scales of wages for farm labor and cuts in 
prices of machinery.” 

* * * 

While expressing regret over the position in which 
farmers over; the Northwest and Middle West have 
been placed this season as a result of a combination 
of adverse conditions, including low prices for their 
products, some of the operators on this market have 
expressed themselves to the effect that agriculturists 
are not really at any greater disadvantage than are 
persons who have engaged in commercial lines of 
business during last year’s period of readjustment 
from war to peace conditions. “Farmers enjoyed 
high prices and an unlimited market for everything 
they had to sell during the period of the war,” said 
an elevator man. “The trouble is that too many of 
them speculated in farm lands and loaded themselves 
up in that way.” In that connection he mentioned 
a ease that came under his observation. An Iowa 
farmer, who visited Duluth last summer informed 
him that he had disposed of his old homestead down 
there at over $400 an acre. -He accepted the offer 
after figuring out that he could not make an in- 
come at farming commensurate with land values at 
that basis. Queried as to who his purchaser was, 
he asserted that he was a darmer in the neighbor- 
hood who desired the land for his son: The supposi- 
tion of the Duluth man is that the Iowa homesteader 
will eventually get his farm back with any payment 
on its purchase thrown in. He assumes it to be a 
good bet that the purchaser will not carry the deal 
through. 


* * * 
A rate for grain shipments to Duluth which would 


retain the competitive scale with Minneapolis mill- 


ers, is expected to result from a recent hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission at Chi- 


B. Stockman took the place of J. \ 


cago at which grain interests of the Middle West and 
Northwest were represented. Attempts by railroads 
to put tariffs into effect that would have been ad- 
vantageous to Minneapolis milling interests brought 
sharp protests from Chicago, Duluth, Omaha, Kan- 
sas City and the Southwestern Millers League. Min- 
neapolis millers contended at the hearing that the 
Duluth lake and rail route was proving too great a 
handicap for them, and that it is seriously affect- 
ing their business. The railroads planned to make 
effective a rate of 42 cents per 100 pounds on 
flour and wheat and 42 cents on coarse grains the 
rate being made “overhead” instead of adding the 
rate from Minneapolis to Chicago and from Chicago 
to the seaboard as _ heretofore. The reduction 
amounted to 2% cents on flour, 2 cents on wheat, 
and 3 cents on coarse grains. 

& * * 


W. J. McCabe, Sr., of McCabe Bros. & Co., is away 
upon a visit to the British Isles. He will visit rela- 
tives in Scotland whom he has not seen for many 
years, and he plans to study the grain situation 
and the prospects for import demand over there at 
first hand. 

* * A 

Duluth has been maintaining its status as a Durum 
wheat market all along this winter. Millers have 
been good buyers of that grain, and much of it 
has been bought for eastern shipment at the open- 
ing of the lake navigation season. Stocks of Durum 
in the elevators here now aggregate approximately 
1,700,000 bushels and it is expected to be materially 
increased during the next few weeks. The Barnes- 
Ames Company is credited with having been especially 
active in that market. Reports received by that 
house from over the Northwest have led its mem- 
bers to believe that much larger acreage will be 
seeded to Durum next spring, as results with that 
crop have been uniformly satisfactory for several 
seasons back. 


* * * 
Receipts of Spring wheat on this market have 
been so light during the last several weeks that 


millers have been compelled to pick up Canadian 
wheat for mixing and to absorb the heavy duty now 
in effect upon it. Prices paid have been those going 
at Fort William on the same grades, payment being 
made in Canadian funds. 
* * * 

Some of the elevator and grain companies operat- 

ing at Duluth find themselves stacked up against 


heavy municipal personal taxes for 1922. Among 
the heaviest taxpayers in the trade here are: The 
Consolidated Elevator Company, $23,269.86; Capitol 


Elevator Company, $1,400.04; A. J. Thomson & Co., 
$1,930 and the Barnes-Ames Company, $1,661.47. The 
elevator and grain interests have in addition to pay 
their regular taxes on real estate and their Federal 
income taxes. 

* * * 

Operations in feeds are quiet on this market, ac- 
cording to R. M. White of the White Grain Com- 
pany. He mentions that dealers have had trying ex- 
periences in that market this season. They have 
at times sustained severe losses through market re- 
actions, so that they are limiting their buying to 
an immediate requirements basis. Mr. White as- 
serted that the trade has been aided through the re- 
cent reductions in freight rates on grains and hay. 
Products are, as a result, being now shipped over a 
wider area of territory. 

* * > 

Grain men on this market have been impressed 
by data compiled for Julius H. Barnes by a New 
York expert showing that precipitations of moisture 
and consequent improved grain yields have come 
about with regular recurrence each eight years fol- 
lowing transit of the planet Venus. Statistics going 
back to 1890 proving that theory have been com- 
piled, the last being for 1914. Members of the trade 
here are now speculating as to whether that rule 
will hold good this year, the transit of Venus hav- 
ing taken place recently. The late heavy snowfalls 
over the country are considered to have given the 
soil a good start in preparedness for the next seed- 
ing season. 

* * * 

Movement of corn, mainly from southern Minne- 
sota points to the elevators here, has been a feature 
on the Duluth market so far this winter. The Globe 
Elevator Company has been specializing in that trade 
to a great extent so far and other elevator inter- 
ests are also beginning to take a hand in it. As 
an elevator company official put it, Duluth operators 


in encouraging the movement of corn to the terminals 
at this point, are speculating to a certain extent 
upon the development of an active export inquiry 
for it at the seaboard in the spring. Corn quotations 
are regarded as low at their present basis, so that 
the element of risk in the operation is assumed to 
be at a minimum. No. 2 Yellow has been command- 
ing 6@6% cents under the Chicago May prices on 
the Duluth market and No. 2 Mixed at 6%@7 cents 
under. Stocks of corn in the elevators at this point 
now aggregate over 3,700,000 bushels, while a year 
ago they were almost nil. Reports received by the 
elevators are that large stocks of corn remain to be 
marketed in this state. 
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FFORTS have been made at Kansas City and 
E other terminals recently to secure a ruling that 

would allow wheat in store at the time freight 
rates were reduced to move under the reduced rates. 
The general rule is that only shipments originating 
after the reduction can carry the new rate. Prob- 
ably what prompted shippers to take this action 
was the situation at Omaha where a technicality al- 
lowed grain in store to be shipped to the Southwest 
and Hast under the new rate. Using this as the main 
argument, shipping interests appealed to the authori- 
ties for a similar ruling elsewhere, but the only re- 
sult was to change the ruling at Omaha and stop the 
movement from there. The matter, however, has not 
been dropped and probably will be followed up, 
though no official announcements have been made. 

* * * 

The movement of wheat to Kansas City has held 
up surprisingly well the past month. Numerous 
times the country has indicated that deliveries were 
about to dry up, due to exhausted reverses, but in 
each case the grain was still forthcoming. Prices 
for wagon loads are well above a dollar at most points 
in the Southwest, which is said to be satisfactory to 
most growers. It is expected that sometime in the 
near future the movement will drop off and continue 
small for the rest of the season. Receipts last 
month were 3,976 cars, which is 990 cars more than 
the 10-year January average. 

* * * 

Kansas City firms have reported no important ex- 
port demand for wheat for several weeks. Moder- 
ate transactions have been reported at the Gulf ports, 
but in nearly all cases they have been against old 
orders. Occasional sales of Durum wheat from Colo- 
rado have been made and there has been a fairly good 
demand for corn and rye, though the latter business 


‘has been restricted by scarcity of tonnage for the 


nearby positions. Wheat is still pressing for sale 
at Galveston and there is no incentive to make new 
shipments there, except for special purposes. At one 
time recently Galveston prices were about 18 cents 
under the Kansas City basis. 

* * * 

Allen Logan of the Logan Bros. Grain Company, 
who has come to be recognized as one of the lead- 
ing authorities on Kansas wheat, recently made an 
exhaustive report on stocks of wheat in farmers’ 
hands and in mills. Reports were received from 492 
mills and elevators owned by mills. Stocks in all 
positions were placed at 31,692,000 bushels, of which 
mills own 8,924,000 bushels and hold in store for 
farmers 1,068,000 bushels. Stocks in farmers’ hands 
were placed at 19,300,000 bushels, or about 15 per 
cent of the crop. Independent elevators and farmer 
elevators not owned by mills contained 2,400,000 bush- 
els. Mills in the state were found to be operating 
at about 66 per cent of capacity. Crop comment ac- 
companying the figures was extremely pessimistic. 
The report was for January 20. 

* * * 

While their views have not always been reflected 
in the fluctuations of the market, there nevertheless 
has been a strong undercurrent of bullish sentiment 
at Kansas City and other southwestern markets. 
Speculative trade has been small, less than half the 
volume of a year ago and the market has been slow 
to respond to these views. It is thought that ul- 
timately the statistical situation, which is admittedly 
bullish, will assert itself and prove a strengthening 
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on a domestic basis, 
for before an- 


The market is virtually 
months to account 


factor. 
with nearly five 


other harvest, grain men point out. Another in- 
fluence that is expected to prompt buying later is 
the crop situation. Little has been said of Winter 


wheat in the Southwest ‘recently, but the outlook is 
most discouraging and it is confidently thought that 
in the spring when crop news becomes the main 
factor the report will be exceedingly pessimistic. 
Dealers at Kansas City have been strongly impressed 
with the growing concern of mills over the better 
grades of wheat. Decided competition has developed 


at a time when flour demand has not been out of 
the ordinary. A large amount of wheat is still in 
commercial channels, but it is slowly being disposed 
of and there is little chance for stocks to be built up 
again. 
* * = 

With the movement of Winter wheat expected to 

be small the rest of the season, due to smali farm 


reserves in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska, 
grain men at Kansas City say this market will prob- 
ably be the main source of supply for some time. 
Elevator stocks here are by far the largest of any of 
the terminal markets and eurrent receipts here prob- 
ably include a larger proportion of good milling Win- 
ter wheat than any other terminal. Order buyers 
have been reporting demand from a wider territory 
than usual for several weeks. Mills from Texas, 
Oklahoma, the Northwest and a scattered area in the 
East are drawing wheat from here steadily and in- 
dications are that they will continue to do so. There 
recently have been reports of large quantities of 
poor and damaged wheat here. A good deal has been 
received, but at the same time much good wheat is 
in store here. Some good wheat has been drawn 
from here to use for mixing purposes at the Gulf 
ports to bring export shipments up to specified grade. 
> * * 

The big $7,000,000-plant of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company in North Kansas City will be in op- 
eration sometime before the first of the month, offi- 
cials of the company in Kansas City said recently. 
This is about as planned. The traffic, sales and pur- 
chasing departments have been in Kansas City some 
time and have established offices in or near the Board 
of Trade Building. The general superintendent of the 
plant will be H. W. Curry, formerly of the Edge- 
water, N. J. plant and more recently at Pekin, Ill. 
Parker & Graff, the purchasing agents, have been buy- 
ing corn on the Board for some time. Most of the 
buying will be done by Elmer Reed, though Frank 
G. Coe also holds a membership. At the outset the 
plant will require about 15,000 bushels of corn which 
will be increased to 25,000 bushels soon. Syrup will 
be the main product at first, it was said. Most of 
the machinery has already been tested. It is ex- 
pected that from the first the Corn Products Com- 


pany will be by far the largest user of corn at 
this market. The plant has elevator capacity of 
250,000 bushels. 


* 7 * 


members of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade are: Hayden S. Jones, manager of the Chase 
Bag Company, on transfer from Louis J. Long, de- 
eeased, former manager; Frank L. Carey of the Nye- 
Schneider-Jenks Company of Chicago, on transfer 
from F. R. Warrick; Elmer H. Reed and Frank G. 
Coe, both with Parker & Graff of New York, pur- 
chasing agents for the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, on transfer from R. W. Sampson, formerly 
with the Frank Clay Grain Company, and C. W. 
Avery formerly with the Thresher Grain Company, 
respectively; Roy O. McKenna of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Company, on transfer from A. W. Stewart, 
formerly with the Twidale-Wright Grain Company. 
The last membership sold at $8,000, not including 
the transfer fee of $500, which was $1,250 under the 
last sale and $1,500 under the one preceding that. 


* * * 


Smith, formerly with 


Recent new 


Robert Y. the Terminal Ele- 


vators, and Chester Weeks, formerly grain dealer 
at Atchison, Kan., have formed the Smith-Weeks 
Brokerage Company, with offices in the Board of 
Trade Building. Mr. Smith is a member of the Ex- 
change. 


* * * 


Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade ex- 
pect to organize a credit bureau of some sort in 
the near future. A committee consisting of Fred 
Lake, George Carkener, Harry Gammage, J. E. Rahm 
and E. O. Bragg has been appointed to look up 
various plans and submit them for consideration. 

* * * 


Harry J. Smith of the Federal Grain Company was 


recently elected a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
= * * 
Officers of the Kansas City Grain Clearing Com- 


pany for this year are: Frank G. Crowell, 
B. C. Moore, first vice-president; 
ond vice-president; 
treasurer, 


president; 
BE. O. Bragg, sec- 
Harold F. Spencer, secretary and 
George Lee will continue as manager. 

* * * 

Paul Uhlmann, formerly manager of the Terminal 
Elevators, the Kansas City branch of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Company of Chicago, has resigned and 
disposed of his interest in the company, and has been 
succeeded by N. F. Noland, formerly assistant mana- 


og 
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ger. His plans for the future have not been defi- 
nitely announced. He will spend the next few months 
in traveling in Europe and it is thought will re- 
turn to Kansas City and enter the grain business for 
himself as he is retaining his Board of Trade mem- 


bership. The Terminal Elevators Company operates 
the Rock Island Elevator which has a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels. 

= * * 


The annual dinner of the Kansas City Grain Club 
given at the Mission Hills -Golf Club, February 3, 
was the largest ever held by the organization, more 
than 100 members attending. New officers for the 
year are: Fred Lake, president; Allen Logan, vice- 
president; C. W. Lawless, secretary and treasurer. 
James N. Russell was president last year. Direct- 
ors for the year will be Jay Wooldridge, Oscar Cooke, 
L. E. Fuller, L. J. Morgan and C. E. Lathrop. J. 
Z. Miller, Jr., governor of the Kansas City Federal 
Reserve Bank, addressed the meeting on the recent 
agricultural conference in Washington and F. M. 
Davies of Minneapolis explained the grain trade credit 
bureau in operation at that market. 

> * * 


William G. Burns, formerly with B. C. Christo- 


pher & Co., is now the local representative of Lam- 
son Bros. & Co. of Chicago. A private wire is main- 
tained. 

* * * 


J. K. Christopher, who formerly represented E. W. 
Wagner & Co. at Kansas City, is now with B. C. 
Christopher & Co. 

* = * 

William Solomon, a farmer near Ellis, Kan., said 
at the Board of Trade recently that he still had 
the bulk of his last three wheat crops on hand, 
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TOCKS of grain are heavy all around, and there 
S is more in store at shipping ports than there 

was a year ago, but very little tonnage has been 
lined up since the first of the year. Shippers at the 
Head of the Lakes are beginning to sound out ves- 
sel owners on rates for the first two or three trips and 
the few charters which have been recorded are at 
2% cents from the Canadian Head of the Lakes to 
Buffalo for the first trip and from 1% to 2 cents for 
the second trip. 

Shippers have been offering 1% cents from the Head 
ot the Lakes to Buffalo but the figure has failed to 
bring out any tonnage and many Buffalo steamship 
owners will not take early grain cargoes unless a 
higher rate is offered. There is very little tonnage 
at the Lake Superior ports and boats that take cargoes 
for cpening shipment may have to sail from Lake 
Erie ports light. 

= * = 

Grain held in bottom storage in the Buffalo Har- 
bor is being unloaded at a rapid clip and there is 
every indication that all of the boats will be un- 
loaded before the opening of navigation. One reason 
for this situation was the fact that the grain car- 
goes of more than two score ships had to be lightered 
when the December gale drove the boats on the beach 
behind the outer breakwall. Some of the boats with 
winter storage cargoes were unloaded at once and 
sailed for Ohio ports light for repairs. Boats are un- 
loading grain at the rate of about 350,000 bushels a 
day. Buffalo grain interests are having little difficulty 
in getting cars to move the grain to the Atlantic Sea- 
board and southern points. 

* * = 

Six grain and feed men operating in western New 
York were admitted to membership in the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Association at the annual 
meeting held in Buffalo last month. Sessions of the 
meeting were held in the Hotel Statler. About four 
score members attended. Among the speakers were 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association; James H. Gray, president of the 
Mutual organization and James W. Boyce of the 
Thomas-Boyce Direct Feed Company. President Gray 
advocated an educational campaign to promote the 
cause of the feed dealers and Secretary Quinn of the 
Grain Dealers National Association spoke on, ‘‘Co-op- 
eration and What It Means.” He touched on the 
false co-operation advocated by the U. S. Grain 
Growers which would be virtually a monopoly. The 
new members are: A. P. Woods of Cassadaga; A. E. 
Dye of Forestville; Wickton & Shultz of Batavia; W. 
J. Doyle of the Thornton & Chester Milling Company, 
Buffalo; Guarantee Feed Supply Company, of Olean, 
and George P. Matteson of Cortland. 

* * = 

Buffalo grain men have received notice of plans 
on the part of Canadian grain interests to call a 
conference of representatives of all the grain export- 
ing countries for a general discussion of grain mar- 
keting problems of the world to be held, probably, 
in Montreal. J. D. Hyndman, chairman of the Can- 
adian Federal Grain Inquiry Board, is author of the 
plans and has recently concluded a long correspond- 
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ence with the Governments of the United States, 
Australia and other nations. The proposal for this 
international conference, Mr. Hyndman says, has been 
favorably received and steps are soon to be taken to 
put the plans into effect. The idea as proposed by 
the Canadian Grain Board is to create an international 
organization to eliminate violent fluctuations in prices, 
to regulate the movement of crops more evenly, and 
to insure farmers steadier and more profitable prices. 
* * = 

At a special meeting of the Crow-Gesegnet Flour 
Company, Inc., of Buffalo, held in the offices of the 
company, 398 Ellicott Square, February 2, the stock- 
holders voted to change the name of the corporation 
to the Crow Flour Company, Inc. Louis L. Babcock 
is vice-president and Eugene Crow, secretary. 

* * * 

William E. Shaeffer of Lockport, for 50 years pro- 
prietor of a wholesale seed business in Market Street, 
died February 3. Burial was in Chestnut Ridge 
Cemetery. Mr. Shaeffer was one of the best known 
seed merchants in western New York. 

= * = 

Ray McNamara of the Duluth offices of G. A. Tom- 
linson & Co., was in Buffalo early this month in con- 
nection with the mooring of grain carriers at the outer 
breakwall for the winter. He said that indications 
point to a large quantity of grain for early spring 
shipment from the elevators at Duluth and Superior. 
He said that elevators at these two ports are holding 
almost 9,000,000 more bushels of grain than a year 
ago. Stocks at Fort William and Port Arthur at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes, he said, are approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 bushels. There is no grain afloat 
at the Lake Superior ports and only one boat is under 
contract for winter storage and spring delivery, Mr. 
McNamara said. 

> * = 

William S. Doyle, who for many years was manager 
of the Buffalo office of E. W. Wagner & Co., of 
Chicago, has been appointed manager of the Buffalo 
office of E. F. Leland & Co., of New York. Mr. Doyle 
is well-known in grain and banking circles in Buffalo 
and announcement of his new connection came as 
good news to friends in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Mr. Doyle will have his office in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 

Edwin T’.. Douglas, manager of the Concrete-Central 
and Mutual Elevators in the Buffalo Harbor, has sailed 
for Europe and will remain abroad until the latter 
part of March. Mr. Douglas’ daughter, who now is 
traveling in Europe, will meet her father and the two 
will tour the Continent together. 

= * = 

An action has been filed in United States court for 
the western district of New York by James C. Fields 
against the Richland Steamship Company and the 
Frontier Elevator Company of Buffalo. Mr. Fields 
seeks to recover $20,000 damages for injuries alleged 
to have been sustained when a pulley on the grain 
carrier Richland Queen, which he was helping to un- 
load last August, broke, striking him on the head. 

* * * 


The Northwestern Grain Elevator at Oswego, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire on the night of January 23 with 
a loss estimated at $150,000. The structure was owned 
by Robert Doherty & Co. Within a few minutes 
after the fire was discovered, the entire building was 
in flames. The structure was leveled. The North- 
western Blevator was built in 1864 and was the 
largest on Lake Ontario. It had a capacity of 450,000 
bushels. 

= = = 

‘The annual convention of the Co-operative Girange 
League Federation Exchange with headquarters in 
Syracuse was held in Binghamton, February 6. It 
was announced there are now more than 40,000 share- 
holders in the organization and that actual savings 
to New York farmers through stabilizing grain and 
feed prices were shown in reports of officers of the 
organization, The co-operative grain elevator in 
Buffalo will soon be ready for operation and this will 
tend to reduce the price of grain to members of the 
exchange throughout the state. 

x = *= 

Grain companies doing a business with small re- 
tailers along the line of the old Buffalo & Wellsville 
Railway are disappointed over the outcome of plans 
for the rehabilitation of the line. Service was dis- 
continued over the right-of-way three years ago and 
since that time it has been difficult to route grain and 
feed to many rural communities. Plans for the elec- 
trification of the road at a cost of $1,500,000 have been 
abandoned. At least three grain companies had agreed 
to subscribe to stock in the new corporation. 

* * = 


According to J. C. Hoskins, general manager of the 
Chicago Steamship Company, who was in Buffalo early 
this month, the company will operate a fleet of steam- 
ships next season between Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Five ocean-going vessels have been purchased to start 
the line and they will make regular stops at Detroit, 
Montreal, Quebec, New York and Philadelphia. The 
line will then be able to take on grain cargoes at 
Chicago and discharge them at New York or Phila- 
delphia elevators. The route will be via the Welland 
Canal and the St. Lawrence. 

- * * * 

John T. Darrison of Lockport, for 49 years engaged 

in the feed and grain business in Niagara County, 


February 15, 1922 


died February 5. He was 66 years old and was a 
stockholder in the Thompson Milling Company of 
Lockport. Since he was 27 years old he has been 
engaged in the grain and feed business in his own 
name. He was at one time mayor of Lockport and 
served as assemblyman from a Niagara County dis- 
trict. He has held many political offices and was a 
vice-president of the Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank of Lockport. Besides his widow, he is survived 
by @ son and daughter. Death was due to heart 
failure. 
* * * 

Grain and elevator interests in the East are pre- 
paring to line up in support of a bill introduced by 
Representative Daniel A. Reed of Dunkirk, N. Y., for 
the construction of a ship canal between Lake Erie 
and the Hudson River as a counter proposal to the 
proposed lakes-to-the-sea route via the St. Lawrence 
River, which is reported to have the support of the 
Middle West. The New York State project which 
would be constructed by a private corporation in re- 
turn for certain power rights is called’ by eastern 
grain and shipping interests as an all-American route 
and would be open to navigation one month longer 
each year than the Canadian route because of water 
conditions. 

The bill proposes the construction of a channel 300 
feet wide and 30 feet deep between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, through Lake Ontario to a point near 
Oswego, cutting southeast to and through Lake Oneida 
to the barge canal to the Hudson River. The bill 
authorizes the incorporation of Millard F. Bowen and 
and his associates into a public service corporation to 
be known as the Lakes to the Hudson Ship Canal Com- 
pany. The rates the company would charge for power 
generated at points along the channel would reim- 
burse the promoters for the expense of constructing 
the waterway. 

Buffalo grain and elevator interests as well as those 
at Oswego, New York, and other points in the Hast 
believe the all-American waterway is more feasible 
than the St. Lawrence River project. The channel 
would be large enough and deep enough to accommo- 
date large ships carrying grain from the western ele- 
vators to points abroad or down the Atlantic Coast. 

ile many grain and elevator firms believe there 
is no necessity for either waterway, it is the general 
belief here that if one is to be constructed Congress 
should favor the all-American channel. 
* = = 


Alfred E. Hanser of the H-O Cereal Company has 
been elected a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Direct Advertising Association of Buffalo, which 
will become affiliated with the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. The new organization will hold 
bi-monthly meetings. Among the members are several 
grain and feed firms in the Chamber of Commerce 
which do extensive direct mail advertising in rural 
parts of the state. 

= * = 

W. H. Kimball, traffic manager of the Thompson 
Milling Company of Lockport and chairman of the 
Transportation Committee of the Board of Commerce, 
went to Washington with a western New York delega- 
tion which attended the special meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League called to discuss 
freight rates. 

* = = 

‘The annual meeting of stockholders of the Superior 
Elevator Company was held in the company’s office, 
910 Chamber of Commerce Building, February 6. H. 
¥F. Keitsch is secretary of the corporation. 

* * = 


During the last month the Buffalo flour market has 
continued strong but with light demand. ‘There have 
been very few price changes and mills are operating 
at only a fraction of their capacity. Latest price quo- 
tations in Buffalo are: Best Patent, $8: Baker's 
Patent, $7.75; First Clear, $5.75; Pastry, $6.50; Gra- 
ham, $6.50; Rye Flour, white, $5.50; Rye Flour, dark, 
$5.25. 

* * * 

The 1921 grain carrying season on the Great Lakes 
occupies a big part of the annual report of William 
A. Livingston, president of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion. He said that neither recommended drafts nor 
the exigencies of the grain trade called for full load- 
ing during the season, hence no existing cargo records 
were broken. Heretofore the very ordinary movement 
of corn from Lake Michigan ports has been carried 
in small vessels, or as part cargoes in the medium- 
sized boats, but last season export demand made it 
necessary to move corn to the seaboard in such great 
volume that the largest ships were chartered, so that 
large corn cargoes were established in the Lake Michi- 
gan trade for the first time. When the 1921 season 
opened the Milwaukee grain record stood at 358,245 
bushels, which was a cargo of wheat taken on by the 
steamer EF. J. Earling in the spring of 1919. On July 
22, 1921, the steamer Harvey D. Goulder broke this 
record by taking on 385,000 bushels of wheat for de- 
livery at Port Colborne, Ont. Four days later the 
Canadian steamer Westmount took on the largest 
cargo ever loaded at Chicago. It consisted of 412,000 
bushels of corn, equal to 11,536 net tons. Then on 
September 4 the William P. Snyder succeeded in beat- 
ing the Goulder’s Milwaukee record by taking a cargo 
of 407,256 bushels of corn for delivery at Port 
MeNicoll. This record and that of the Westmount 
were not long sustained for on September 23 the 
steamer Harvester loaded at the Rialto and Kinni- 
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kinnic Elevators in Milwaukee 432,980 bushels, or 12,- 
123 net tons of corn, this being the largest cargo 
ever loaded on Lake Michigan. ; 

The annual report of the Great Lakes ore carrying 
fleets, except the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, 
show that owing to the scarcity of cargoes in other 
lines, most of the boats were used in the grain trade 
last season and many of the ore carriers loaded more 
grain than ever before. The boats of the big fleet 
that are usually kept busy in the ore, stone and coal 
trades moved 1,000,000 tons of grain in 1921. A large 
number of these ships are now holding grain cargoes 
at Lake Michigan ports. 

* * * 

Price quotations in the Buffalo seed market are: 
Timothy, choice, $3.15 to $3.40; Clover, Red, choice, 
$13.50 to $14.00; Alsike, choice, $10 to $10.50; Alfalfa, 
$10.80 to $11.80. 

* = * 

While there have been few price changes in the 
Buffalo feed market during the last month, the general 
tendency of the market has been strong. Millfeeds 
are higher. Latest price quotations in the Buffalo 
market, less than car lots, are: Spring bran, 100-pound 
sack, $31; Standard Middlings, $31; Flour Middlings, 
334.50; Red Dog, $35.50; Cornmeal, coarse, feed, per 
ton, $29; cracked corn, $29; Hominy, $27; Gluten, $38; 


Oilmeal, $50; Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, $50; Buck- 
wheat, 100 pounds, $2.10. 
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AILROADS of the Northwest in a preliminary 
R report made public last month declare that a 
shortage of Spring wheat threatens, which has 
been declared a very beneficial thing according to 
bankers and rail officials. The railroads, the Nor- 
thern Pacific, Great Northern, Soo Line, and St. Paul, 
estimate there are 2,200,000 bushels of wheat at Du- 
luth; 14,000,000 bushels in Minneapolis; 14,200,000 
bushels in country elevators; 38,700,000 bushels in 
the hands of farmers; a total of 69,100,000 bushels. 
Against this total available supply, 20,000,000 bush- 
els will be needed for seed, and, if the mills grind 
only at half of normal capacity to August 1, 1922, 
they will require 67,800,000 bushels, which will leave 
a shortage of 18,700,000 bushels. Any pick-up in bus- 
iness which will increase the milling capacity will 
require an increase in wheat, causing a much greater 
shortage and higher prices. 
* * = 

South Dakota’s 1921 corn crop exceeded by 11,500,- 
600 bushels the record crop of 1918, with a crop of 
125,632,000 bushels for last year against a crop of 
11,200,000 bushels in 1918, according to H. O. Her- 
brandson, Federal crop statistician. 

= = * 

A contract between the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., and the Equity Co-operative Exchange, giv- 
ing the Equity exclusive rights as the sales agency 
of the grain growers in Zone Two has been signed. 
Zone Two comprises the Spring wheat territory trib- 
utary to the twin cities and Duluth, and includes all 
of Minnesota and North Dakota and parts of South 
Dakota and Montana. Under the terms of the con- 
tract the Equity will handle the 1921 wheat pool 
for both organizations. Signing of the contract ends 
the controversy between the two organizations which 
arose over the previous failure to reach an agree- 
ment for handling the Spring wheat pool. 

* = = 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, a resident of Minne- 
apolis, attended the National Agricultural Confer- 
ence which was held in Washington for five days 
in January to study conditions of the farmers and 
remedies to meet the situation. Other northwest- 
ern women who were invited and who attended are: 
Mrs. H. F. Chaffee, Armenia. N. D.: Mrs. O. Ed- 
munds, Harlowtown, Mont., and Miss Neale S&S. 
Knowles of Iowa State College, Mrs. Chaffee operates 
farms, tilling about 30,000 acres, and is a woman of 
much culture and a leader in farm affairs. Mrs. 
Edmonds is a successful farmer and leader in ad- 
vancement or rural community life in her. state. 
Miss Knowles has been a leader in extension work in 
her state. 

= > > 

Patrick A. Murphy, former vice-president of the 
Century Milling company, filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States District Court. Liabili- 
ties were given as $130,350 and assets as $149,290, 
the latter largely consisting of depreciated stocks 
and bonds. The company is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

= = = 

Ten co-operative farmer 
South Dakota have revised 
by-laws since January 1, to 
changes made by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. All of the companies were experiencing diffi- 
culties in keeping their organization machinery op- 


elevator companies in 
their constitutions and 
conform with suggested 
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erating under their old by-laws and three of the 


number were so closely organized that they never were 
incorporated. The 10 companies making the change 
were the Huffon Elevator Company, Huffon; Aber- 
deen Equity Exchange, Aberdeen; Frankfort Farmers’ 
Elevator Company, Frankfort; Ray mond Farmers’ 
Elevator Company, Raymond; Moritz Farmers’ Bleva- 
tor Company, Moritz; Altamont Farmers’ Grain & Ele- 
vator Company, Altamont; Clear Lake Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company, Clear Lake; Astoria Farmers’ File- 
yator Company, Astoria, and the Brandt Farmers 
Elevator Company of Brandt. 
= = * 
Petitions to lower commission rates to a pre-war 
level are being circulated on the local exchange and 
are said to be met with favor by a majority of grain 


merchants. 
* * * 


A sample of India flax-seed was received by a local 
grain firm from Calcutta, India, being exceptionally 
well sized as to berry and a trifle darker in color. 
No attempt was made at selling. 

= * * 

The value of Minnesota’s principal farm. crops 
November 1, 1921 was $300,000,000 less than the same 
crops were worth in 1919, or about one-third of the 
1919 value, according to figures compiled by Paul H. 
Kirk, Federal statistician for the state. The past year 
saw the largest corn crop ever raised in the state, 
140,700,000 bushels, which brought 31 cents a bushel, 
Other crops were produced 
1,288,000 bushels, Spring 
oats, 94,176,000 bushels; 
rye, 10,185,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 27,525,000 bush- 
2,445,000 tons. 


or a total of $43,557,000. 

as follows: Winter wheat, 

wheat, 23,655,000 bushels; 

barley, 17,720,000 bushels; 

flax seed, 2,726,000 bushels: 

els: tame hay, 2,924,000 tons, wild hay, 
* * * 

The Minneapolis office of Logan & Bryan, 418-419 
Chamber of Commerce, has been remodeled and is 
proving to be one of the most popular offices of those 
adjoining the trading floor. G. A. Saunders, mana- 
ger, takes great pride in his remodeled quarters, 
which were. enlarged = handle increasing business. 

* * 

Henry Detchen of bara general manager of 
the Canadian Credit Men's Association, in a speech 
at St. Paul recently declared that collections were 
poor as a result of the fact that the Canadian wheat 
erop for 1921 brought $107,000,000 less than that 
of the preceding year. The magnificent crop of 1921 
was practically ruined by rain which fell for three 
weeks following harvest, he said, with the result 
that the farmers, instead of getting around $1.15 a 
bushel for No. 1 Northern, received but 55 cents a 


bushel. 


* * * 

For the first time in the history of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, trading in corn futures began 
in the pit on January 30, with the initial transac- 
tion being made between the Cargill Elevator Com- 
pany and the Quinn-Shepardson Company involving 
10,000 bushels of corn for May. delivery at 47% 
cents. About 25,000 bushels of corn were traded In 
the first day. : 

Owing to the growing importance of Minneapolis 
as a corn market it was decided recently to allow 
option trading here, as cash purchases of corn have 
been hedged extensively in Chicago, and it was 
thought the business might as well be kept in Min- 


neapolis. Nos. 1 and 2 mixed corn, No. 3 Yellow and 
No. 2 White are applied on contracts for future de- 
livery, with No. 3 mixed at 2% cents discount. Re- 


ceipts of corn here on the last crop have been rang- 


ing from 50 to 160 cars a day. 
= > * 
Guy Warren, formerly of Duluth, now of Chicago, 
was a recent visitor on the Minneapolis Exchange, 


having stopped off to see numerous friends on his 
way from the curling bonspiel in his former home 
town. Mr. Warren is connected with the Chicago 
office of McCarthy Bros. Company. 

+ *. * 

An old timer to the older members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce died recently at East San Diego, 
Calif., in the personage of James A, Robinson, for- 
merly market writer for one of the local newspapers, 
Mr. Robinson died February 7 after a lingering ill- 
ness. He left Minneapolis about six years ago to 
seek to better his health in the western country. 
While writing markets he became somewhat of an ex- 
pert and his stuff was regarded by traders as strictly 
reliable. He is survived by his widow and two chil- 
dren. He was buried at San Diego. 

* * > 

Clarence Mathewson, wheat buyer for the Van 
Dusen-Harrington Company, has been ill for some 
time, following an operation recently. Last reports 
from his home where he is convalescing were that 
he is making a rapid recovery and will soon be back 
on the trading floor,” 

* * * 

Millers of northern Minnesota and North Dakota 
have started a fight on the transit penalty which 
runs from 1% to 8 cents a hundredweight on milled 
grain. A meeting was recently held in Minneapolis 
called by C. E. Hutton of Osakis, Minn., president of 
the Minnesota Millers Club at which committees 
were appointed to take up the means of combatting 
the evil. The Minnesota millers claim that the rail- 
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roads are discriminatory in the fact that mills in 
South Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska and the south- 
ern part of this state do not pay the penalty. Un- 
less the railroads agree to abandon the practice the 
millers plan on employing council to fight the policy. 
About 25 leading millers, members of the Minnesota 
and North Dakota Millers Association attended the 
Minneapolis meeting. 
* * * 

Rudolph C. Schiller, pit man for the International 
Grain Company, recently made a trip to Duluth by 
automobile, but on his return found the going too 
difficult and was obliged to leave his car at Rush 


City. 
* * * 
W. <A. Dinham of the Benson-Quinn Company, 
curler of the first rank, found business too confin- 


ing to get away for the bonspiel at Duluth. He 

hopes to win more laurels at the Northwestern bon- 

spiel which will be held here within the near future. 
* * * 

James Bryan, Jr.,-son of James Bryan of the firm 
of Logan & Bryan, was a recent visitor on the local 
exchange during the first week in February. He paid 
a visit to the office at Duluth. W. H. Dickinson, of 
the firm of the same name, is on a trip to visit some 
oil properties in Texas. 

* * * 

Samuel Morse, president of the Morse Grain Com- 
pany, died January 29, at his home in Minneapolis. 
He was 68 years old and at the time of his death 
held the oldest membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, having been a member since its 
organization in 1881. Mr. Morse was born in South 
Paris, Maine, May 8, 1853, and came to Minneapolis in 
1875. He became connected with the Minneapolis 
Millers’ Association at that time and since has been 
in the flour and grain business. Surviving him are 
one son, Arthur A. Morse of Minneapolis, a_ sister, 
Miss Anna P. Morse of South Paris, and two 
brothers, Alfred E. Morse of South Paris and Charles 
Morse of Minneapolis. 
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T. LOUIS was very well represented at the con- 
vention which was held in New Orleans recently 

‘ for a conference with the operators of the 
United States Shipping Board Vessels. The follow- 
ing went from St. Louis: George F, Powell, of Powell 
& O'Rourke Grain Company; B. G. Day, city freight 
agent of the Illinois Central Railroad; N. L. Moffitt 
director of the Merchants’ Exchange; and a repre- 
sentative of practically every interested firm or or- 
ganization in the city. Results of the conference 
have not yet been announced, but the delegates were 


and are very optimistic that the conference has ac- 
complished much good. 
* * * 


Callaway County, Missouri, is likely to lose some 
valuable farms as the result of the Missouri River 
carrying them away. ‘The river has cut deep behind 
the old dykes, creating great pockets, and it is feared 
that the island farms, which have been wonderful 
producers for years, will be entirely swept away. 

= * * 

The Sparta (Illinois) Farmers’ Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Association has changed its name to the Sparta 
Farmers Grain Company, and will incorporate for 
$20,000 under the general incorporation laws of the 
state. The newly elected directors are: J. L. Wright, 


W. M. Beattie, A. A. Snyder, J. Vv. Lessley and Wil- 
liam M. McIntyre, 
* * * 


The Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Mis- 


souri held its annual convention at Moberly, Mo., 
February 1 and 2. 
* * * 


J. C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, stopped in St. Louis on his re- 
turn trip from the conference at New Orleans be- 
tween millers and steamship operators. 

* * * 

C, V. Topping, secretary of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers League, and L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
City Flour Mills Company, stopped off in St. Louis 
recently while on their way to Washington. 

* * * 

Property of the Mound City Mills, located at Mound 
City, Mo., was sold recently under a deed of trust by 
Sheriff Seeman of Oregon, Mo. Willard P. Meyer 
purchased the property for $30,000, which is said to 
have covered the liabilities of the company. The 
Mound City Mill & Elevator Company succeeded the 
Mound City Mills Company, last September, 

* * * 


Edward M. Flesh, recently appointed by President 
Harding to membership on the United States Purchas- 
ing Commission for Russian: Relief, gave details of 
the extensive purchases made by the commission 
for relief in Russia, in a recent letter to Wallace 
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C. Capen, of St. Louis. Seven million bushels of 
corn, 5,000,000 bushels of seed wheat, 12 tons of corn 
grist and 400,000 cases of milk have been purchased. 
Other purchases, the letter stated, will be made from 
time to time, until the Government appropriation of 
$20,000,000 is expended. 

* * * 

At the annual dinner of the Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, held at the Planters Hotel, Ed- 
ward Fischer was elected president, Vincent EB. Glase- 
meyer, vice president, and W. G. Martin, Jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. A resolution recommending an 
educational campaign for the increased consumption 
of flour was adopted at the meeting. 

* * * 
Grain Company, of Mexico, Mo., 
it did a business of $161,- 


The Producers’ 
recently reported that 


“034.22 in grain during the months it was in busi- 
ness last year, beginning with February 1, 1921. 
* * * 


John F. Meyer, formerly president of the John F, 
Meyer & Sons Milling Company, St. Louis, died at 
his home recently at 91 years of age. He has been 
active in the milling trade for many years and is 
very well known among flour and grain men. 

* * * 

John Case, editor of the Missouri Ruralist, a farm 
paper published in St. Louis, as well as a farmer of 
a model farm near Wright City, Mo., has been named 
president of the Missouri Board of Agriculture. He 
will continue to edit his paper. 

* Le * 

The De Armond Grain Company, which had been in 
the Pierce Building, St. Louis, for many years, moved 
recently to Room 315 Merchants’ Exchange Building. 

* * * 

Flour stocks at St. Louis are reported as: 68,850 
barrels for February 1, 1922, 91,700 barrels for Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, and 79,070 barrels for February 1, 1921. 

* * * 

Interest rate for the month of February, 1922 on 
all purchases and consignments of grain, seed, etc., 
has been fixed at 6 per cent. 

* * * 

A site has been purchased at Russellville, Ark., by 
the Oglesby Feed Stores Company, of Fort Smith, 
Ark., which company will immediately start to con- 
struct a building to be used as a branch store. This 
company also has a branch store at Van Buren, Ark. 

* * * 


The entire stock of the Carthage Wholesale Flour 
& Feed Company, of Carthage, Mo., has been pur- 
chased by the McDaniel Milling Company, of that 
city. The McDaniel Milling Company, had already 
owned half of the stock, and purchased the remainder 
in order to concentrate the business at one mill. 
WwW. B. Parker, C. O. Parker and Harry O. Rogers 
were the members who sold out their interests. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of the St. Louis Grain Clear- 
ing Company was held at the Merchants’ Exchange 
recently and the following officers were elected: N. 
L. Moffitt, president; Fred W. Seele, vice-president; 


Claude Morton, secretary and treasurer, and J. O. 
Ballard and Marshall Hall directors. 
* * * 
The Emmett Compton Grain Company, of Spring- 


field, Mo., was recently purchased by P. C. Pate, 
Joplin; James C. Roberts, of Springfield, and H. L. 
Connell, of Lexington, Mo. The company’s name has 
been changed to the Queen City Feed & Flour Com- 
pany, and will move its plant in the immediate future 
to the Silvy Building. 

* * * 

At the annual dinner and meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, held at the Hotel Statler recently, the 
following were elected: John H. Herron, of the El- 
more-Schultz Grain Company, president; Wm. Engle, 
of the J. H. Teasdale Company, vice-president; and 
i. G. Gissler, of the Moffitt-Napier Grain Company, 
as secretary and treasurer. The Executive Board 
will consist of J. M. Fuller, Alex Harsh, Maurice 
Scott, J. B. Horton and B. J. McCauley. 

* * * 

W. B. Christian, formerly St. Louis manager of 
the E. W. Wagner & Co., of Chicago, before its re- 
ceivership recently, has taken charge of the St. Louis 
office of the E. F. Leland & Co., of Chicago. 

* * * 

The Hugh Harris Company, has started business 
in St. Louis in the Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
and will deal in flour, grain and feed. 

* * * 

Chas. L. Roos, sales-manager of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Company, of Wellington, Kan., and A. Waller, 
of A. Waller & Co., of Henderson, Ky., were visi- 
tors on the Exchange recently. 

* * * < 

The December tonnage of the Federal barge line 
in the Mississippi River set a high mark for the 
amount of freight it has moved since beginning op- 
eration. The line carried out 881,244 bushels of corn 
from St. Louis alone during January. 

* * * 

A statement filed by Thomas J. Hedrick, Missouri 
State Grain and Warehouse Inspector, recently shows 
that there was an increase of $77,285.53 in fees for 
inspections made during last year. 
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HE firm of Thomson & McKinnon, brokers, with 

offices on the third floor of the Fletcher American 

National Bank Building here, has opened a new 
branch office at Muncie in the recently completed Rob- 
erts Hotel. A. W. Thomson, of this city, senior member 
of the firm, and H. L. Winters of the Chicago office 
of the firm, went to Muncie to attend the formal 
opening of the office. ‘The new branch will be 
equipped with the same wire and board service as the 
local office and it is said that many of the leading 
business men of Muncie have taken a great inter- 
est in its opening. The firm of which the new 
branch is a part are members of the leading stock 
exchanges and boards of trade of the country, with 
main offices in Chicago, New York and Indianapolis 
and branch offices in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, South Bend, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Lynch- 
burg, Va., and Muncie. C. C. DeLaney, recently of 
Detroit, where he was engaged in the brokerage bus- 
iness with a large house, and formerly of Muncie, 
is manager of the new branch. 

* * * 

Plans for the annual convention of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Indiana, which will 
be held at Wabash, Ind., in March, have been started 
by H. D. Royce, Wabash County agricultural agent, 
and Guy L. Baker, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who will have charge of the entertainment of 
the visitors during the two days’ session. This As- 
sociation is composed of all co-operative owned grain 
elevator members in the state and approximately 200 
delegates are expected to be in attendance. Last 
year more than 100 delegates were at the convention 
and the officers at the time predicted the number 
would be doubled at the meeting this year. J. S. 
Minch, of Chalmers, is president of the Association; 
Cc. E. Barracks, of Frankfort, vice-president; M. P. 
Hill, Francesville, second vice-president; Frank 
Glaspie, Oxford, treasurer, and E. G. McCollum, In- 
dianapolis, secretary. It is said by members that 
the annual fight to have Indianapolis selected as the 
permanent convention city will be brought up again 
this year, but it will be opposed by members who 
believe the convention should be held within a radius 
of 50 miles of the previous convention city each 
year, until the state has been covered. 

* * * 

The Onward Elevator Company, of Onward, south- 
west of Peru, Ind., has an indebtedness of $39,800 
and Harry Little and Jesse Cripe, stockholders, have 
asked for a receiver. 

* * * 

Fire starting in the office of T. H. Reed & Son, 
elevator owners at Rushville, Ind., from the explo- 
sion of a gasoline stove, caused a loss of $500 re- 
cently. The elevator was saved from damage. 

* * * 

After having been used for 50 years in the manu- 
facture of flour, the Hancock Mills in Greensburg, 
Ind., are being converted for feed grinding. The 
mills were established in 1872 by Joseph Boots, the 
first roller mills in the county, and remodeled and 
modernized a few years ago by Albert L. New. The 
owners are Otto Rettig & Son. 

* * * 


Howard Payne and M. BH. Leavell, of Markle, have 
bought the elevator of the Mardenis Equity Associa- 
tion at Markle for $5,900, according to a report made 
by BE. P. Beaver, receiver of the Equity Association. 
The bill of sale was approved by George M. Eberhart, 
judge of the Huntington Circuit Court, who has 
charge of the property in the receivership suit. 

. * * * 

John M. Hornung, aged 76, a veteran grain dealer 
and miller of Greensburg, Ind., died recently at the 
home of his niece, Mrs. James Mendenhall, following 
a brief illness with double pneumonia. Mr. Hornung 
was born in Stuttgart, Germany, coming to this coun- 
try when 20 years old. The surviving relatives 
are two sons, John and Albert Hornung, who were 
associated with their father in the mill, and a niece, 
Mrs. James Mendenhall. 

* * * 

Purchase of the entire plant and stock of the 
Hoosier Feed & Feeder Company, at Richmond, 
Ind., by Frank Jones, of Jones & Farmers, was an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Jones stated further that the 
stock of his store will be moved over to the newly 
acquired plant. 

* * * 

Edgar T. Jones, age 72, for many years a grain 
and stock broker at Lafayette, Ind., and a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, died recently. He 
had been in failing health for several years. Mr. 
Jones was born in this country, a son of Dr. Stephen 
A, Jones, a pioneer physician. He attended the La- 
fayette schools and later was graduated from Wab- 
ash College. For more than 15 years Mr. Jones was 
the correspondent of Lamson Bros. & Co., of Chi- 
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His first wife died in 1885 
and his second wife in 1904. Two children survive, 
BH. Francis Jones, an Indianapolis newspaper man, 
and Mrs. Harry Allen, of Kansas City, Mo. 

* * * 

Lewis H. Marr was elected president of the Colum- 
bus Grain Growers’ Corporation when that body was 
organized at a meeting recently with the grain grow - 
ers who use Columbus as a Shipping point as me .- 
bers. A board of trustees, consisting of L. C. Sims, 
Fred Suhre, Hardin Linke, J. M. Neptune and George 
J. Mitchell, was also elected. It will be the duty 
of the trustees to provide storage and shipping facili- 
ties. for the members of the organization here. A 
rew elevator will be constructed, one of the present 
elevators leased on arrangements will be made with 
an elevator to handle the grain of the organization, 
it was announced, 


cago. In 1913 he retired. 
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Louisville has been a little better since the first 

of the year. Dealers in hay, grain, feed, etc., 
in a retail way. have done fairly well, while state 
demand has been better according to the jobbers. 
Jhere has also been a little grain moving through 
local elevators for export through New Orleans. Of 
course Louisville is feeling and will feel for many 
years to come the loss of business resulting from 
the closing down of the distillery and brewery busi- 
ness, which meant large quantities of rye, corn, malt, 
ete., annually. 

During the past few weeks some of the largest 
breweries in Louisville and New Albany have gotten 
into trouble with the Federal Government over al- 
leged beer of more than the regulation amount as 
prescribed in the prohibition enforcement laws. This 
has resulted in their being closed down, and what 
little stuff they were using is out of the market. 
There has been considerable talk of distillers mak- 
ing up a little stock, in order to later supply aged 
whiskey, but with prohibition laws changing rapidly, 
and taxes being increased from time to time by the 
state, city, ete, the average man with money isn’t 
going to take any chances on making up medicinal 
whiskey which he may never be able to sell. 

Some of the local dealers who formerly handled 
a good deal of grain for consumption in distilling 
and brewing, and not having ever developed other 
lines to any extent, have not been especially busy 
for months past. In fact there has been some talk 
of one or two of the old houses entering other lines 
of trade. However, but with one exception, there 
is not much ehance of that happening. 

* * * 

Corn this season has been in excellent shape, it 
being so dry that it is grading No. 2 without drying, 
and in fine handling shape. Movement of corn from 
western Kentucky bottom lands to the elevators has 
been picking up, and there is a better movement from 
here to larger centers, and to New Orleans for ex- 
port. 
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* * * 


Oats are a little draggy, but in better movement 
than they have been. Some houses have confidence 
in oats, and are carrying very fair supplies in hand. 
Consumption of oats is picking up a little as a result 
of feed being scarcer and higher since mills have 
not been operating full time. A very mild winter 
and better winter pasturage than usual has been 
against grain. It is making for lower livestock prices 
and milk is lower all along the line. 

* * * 

S. Zorn & Co., have been fairly busy, and are carry- 
ing fair stocks of grain locally. The company is 
using storage other than that controlled by the com- 
pany in the Gold Proof Milling Company, which has 
& comparatively small capacity. 

* * * 

As a result of the runaway wheat market flour 
has been advancing steadily, and flour is now up to 
$8.15 a barrel, with prospects of going higher. Many 
millers and wheat men are anticipating a much stiffer 
spring market, if hold over prospects and statistics 
mean anything, although the export situation is not 
especially favorable. 

* * * 

O. W. Edinger, of Edinger & Co., local jobbers, re- 
ports that while oats are a little sick, corn is mov- 
ing better, and demand for hay and feed is more 
active. Mr. Edinger said: ‘“‘We’re very well satisfied 
with the showing so far this year, and have no com- 
plaints to make.” 

* * * 

Kentucky Public Elevator Company, Louisville, re- 
ports fair yolume of business, handling a load of 
35,000 bushels or better daily, with from 15 to 18 
ears of grain rolling in each day. At the present 
time the company has on hand a little more than 
300,000 bushels of grain, including 213,000 bushels 
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of oats, 65,000 of corn; 28,000 wheat and 2,000 rye. 

Very little grain is on long storage, warehouse re- 

ceipts having been issued on about 10,000 bushels 

of wheat, the rest of the stock moving in and out. 
* * * 

Hay demand has been fair and movement has been 
better of late, although roads have been so wet and 
soft this season that there hasn’t been as much win- 
ter hauling as usual. Farmers generally get a lot 


“of stuff out of the fields over frozen land, but there 


has been very little cold weather in the 1921-22 sea- 
son to date. 

Quotations on stocks, carlots, Louisville, hay baled, 
feed sacked and. packed, and grain, bulk: 

Corn: No. 2, 56 cents, with a premium of a half 
cent in some cases on White; No. 3 corn, % to %& 
cents under No. 2. Corn is grading so well that 
there is very little difference, all corn being fairly 
good. Oats: No. 3 White, 40 cents. No. 2 White and 
mixed are not being quoted. 

Feed: Bran, $29.50; mixed feed and middlings, 
$30.50. Hominy feed, $24.50; cracked corn, $27. It 
is unusual for mixed feed and middlings to sell at 
the same price, but that is the case just now. Prices 
are about $2 a ton higher than earlier in the month, 
as mill floors are stocked with flour, and have been 
cleaning up their feed, while production now is 
light. 

Hay prices continue steady at around the $20 level 
for good hay. No. 1 Timothy, is $21.50, No. 2, $20.50, 


No. 1 Mixed, $20.50, No. 2, $18.50, Clover, No. 1, 
$20, No. 2, $17@$18, wheat and oat straw, $12, rye 
straw, $15. 
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RAFFIC Commissioner L. G. Macomber of the 
| Produce Exchange won a battle for the Toledo 
grain and milling interests, when he won his 
point with the carriers entering the city for a reduc- 
tion in Toledo switching rates. This places To- 
ledo on the same basis as Buffalo, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, and other ports in this territory. This is of 
great benefit to Toledo as a grain and milling center, 
as it means that much of the traffic that has been 
passing the city on account of arbitrary switching 
changes will again be handled here. Under the new 
arrangement the Toledo Terminal Railroad reduces 
its switching rate from $9 to $5.50 on both in and 
out bound business. Intermediate charges have been 
reduced from $5.50 to $3.50 per car while all other 
roads have reduced their switching charges to $4 
per car. Some of the latter were as high as $8 per 
car. 
* * * 
David Anderson, president of The National Mill- 
ing Company, is spending a few weeks in Florida. 
* * * 
attended the agricultural confer- 
in Washington, D. C. recently. 
* * * 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the Ohio Millers 
Association, visited the Toledo Exchange a few days 
ago. 


Mark N. Mennel 
ence that was held 


x oe  * 

Cc. J. West, agricultural statistician of the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture, spent one day last week 
on the Exchange floor. 

* * * 

H. R. Wilson, of Snyder, Wilson & Co., and J. C. 
Husted, of the C. A. King & Co., spent two days in 
Chicago the fore part of the month. 

* * * 

The Ohio Utilities Commission will hold a meet- 
ing in Columbus, February 16, to consider the intra- 
state rates on grain and grain products. L. G. 
Macomber, Traffic Commissioner of the Products Ex- 
change, will represent the interests of Toledo ship- 
pers and receivers at the hearing. 

* * * 

W. W. Cummings, of J. F. Zahm & Co., and J. W. 
Luscombe and J. L. Doering, of Southworth & Co., 
attended the meeting of The Indiana Grain Dealers 
Association at Indianapolis, January 24 and 265, 

* * * 

Fred Hanna of Pioneer called at the offices of W. 

H. Morehouse & Co., one day last week. 
* * * 

W. H. Meyers, of John Wickenhiser & Co., was 
elected president of the Produce Exchange ‘Traffic 
Club at its annual meeting recently. 

* * * 

Fred Lewis, J. E. Cairns, J. P. Griffin and Walter 
Peaven of Chicago visited the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change a few days ago. 

* * * 

A resolution favoring the abandonment of the 
Miami and Erie Canal which took care of the traffic 
between Toledo and Cincinnati’ in the early days 
was adopted by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
at its meeting in Columbus February 3, Resolutions 
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were also adopted cndursing the work of the “farm 
bloc” in Congress, the leasing of the Muscle Shoals 
project to Henry Ford, demanding an amendment to 
the Ohio State constitution limiting taxation and 
the public debt, and Federal and state aid in build- 
ing and maintaining improved highways. 

* * * 

J. S. Bache & Co., opened branch offices in Toledo 
on February 1, one on Madison Avenue and the other 
on the Exchange floor. <A. J. Burkart is manager of 
the former and Chas. Kruse of the latter. 

* * * 

J. L. Chase, of Meeker & Co., Jos. P. Griffin, of 
J. S. Bache & Co., Harry Hirsch, of Henry Hirsch & 
Co,, and W. C. Nelson, of The Midland Linseed Prod- 
ucts Company were recently admitted to membership 
in the Toledo Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

The winter meeting of the Wholesale Grass Seed 
Dealers Association was held at Hotel Secor, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, January 25 and 26. ‘There were 


about 100 dealers present. Market conditions, seed 
laws, transportation rates, ete., were discussed. W. 
G. Searlett, of Baltimore, presided. The members 


or the Toledo Produce Exchange gave the visitors a 
complimentary dinner at The Secor on Thursday eve- 
ning which was thoroughly enjoyed by all those who 
were privileged to be present. 

* * * 

The Jenera Co-operative Elevator Company, of 
Jenera, Hancock County, held its annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting on February 8. Paul Keller was re- 
elected president. The annual report showed a small 
profit for the year, which is something unusual for 
the year just passed. 

* * * 

The Gordon-Hauss-Folk Company of St. Mary’s, 
Ohio, at its annual meeting held February 8 elected 
the following directors: R. B. Gordon, Frank Folk, 
Harold Folk, Wm. HE. Tau Velle and Jas. E. Mooney. 
The directors organized by electing R. B. Gordon, 
president, Frank Folk, vice-president and Harold Folk, 
secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

Frank W. Annin, owner and manager of W. H. 
Morehouse & Co., a prominent grain and seed house 
of this city, passed away at his home at 2481 Glen- 
wood Avenue on February 9, aged 64 years. Mr. An- 
nin was born in Le Roy, N. Y., October 3, 1857, came 
to Toledo in 1880 and became identified with W. H. 
Morehouse & Co, At the death of Mr. Morehouse in 
1912 he became sole owner of the business. He be- 
came a member of. The Toledo Produce Exchange in 
1884 and was elected a director in 1913, which office 
he has held ever since. He was a member of Ash- 
land Avenue Baptist church, and of the Triton Club 
near Quebec, Canada, where he usually spent his 
vacations, He is survived by his widow and four 
children: William H. who was associated in business 
with his father; Mrs. Roy Houston, of Le Roy, N. 
Y.; Mrs. Ned Baumgardner and Miss Zoe Annin, of 
Toledo. Funeral services will be held at the family 
residence here Saturday, and interment will be made 
at Le. Roy, N., Y. 
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DWARD R. COKER, who was connected with The 
Wheat Export Company until that corporation was 
dissolved following the termination of the war, and 

subsequently identified with Paul, Robson & Co., leading 


ey 


grain merchants, has severed the latter connection, In 
the future he will act as representative of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Company in the cash grain market 
on the Exchange, taking the place left vacant by the 
untimely death of Edwin W. Elkins. 

* * * 

C. Sommer Larsen, for a number of years identified 
with prominent grain exporting interests on the New 
York Produce Exchange, who recently severed his con- 
nection with Milmine, Bodman & Co., Inc., in order to 
enter the grain brokerage business on his own account, 
has opened an office in the Produce Exchange, where he 
will represent the Philadelphia Export Company. 

* * * 

Walter Beaven, an old member of the New York 
Produce Exchange, who was once active in the local 
grain trade but who is now prominent on the Chicago 
Board of Trade through his connection with the grain 
and stock house of J. 8. Bache & Co., New York and 
Chieago, spent several days lately with his many friends 
and associates on ’Change. Mr. Beaven, whose opinion 
is highly esteemed, stated that conditions in the wheat 
trade were decidedly perplexing, being badly mixed. In 
a word, the: many conflicting influences have caused 
confusion which has served to restrict trading because 
many traders had: been extra cautious. Many of them 
claimed that available supplies in this country are 
ample for all needs at present, and furthermore, avail- 
able stocks of Canadian, here as well as in Canada, 
are abundant and this they claim, will keep the May 
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price down unless exporters buy on a far larger scale. 
On the other hand, those who expect an advance de- 
clare that all supplies in this country are in the “‘shop- 
window,” as farmers have marketed on such a huge 
scale that their reserves are appreciably smaller than 
in ordinary seasons, and hence they expect that almost 
all of our visible supply will be eliminated before har- 
vest. 
* * * 

Leonard C. Isbister, who recently returned to New 
York from Baltimore and became a member of the newly 
organized firm of Howser & Co., in the local grain trade, 
was elected to membership in the Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

Charles Anhalt, for the past 15 years representative 
on the New ‘York Produce Exchange for Elmer G. Por- 
ter, prominent hay shipper of Caywood, N. Yi, has 
severed that connection and become affiliated with the 
newly organized Buckwheat, Feed & Grain Corporation, 
having charge of their hay department. Mr. Porter 
was recently elected to membership in the Exchange. 

* * a 

Carl Rupprecht, an old member of the grain trade on 
the New York Produce Exchange, latterly as repre- 
sentative for the firm of Hughes & Dier, which failed 
recently, has succeeded Charles T. Mallette as repre- 
sentative of J. S. Bache & Co., members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and all other leading exchanges. 

* * * 

George R. Ellin, who was elected to membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange a short time ago as 
a representative of the old commission firm of Knight 
& Co., has severed that connection, and is) now associ- 
ated with Reith & Baker, foreign exchange brokers. 

* * * 

Joseph M. Nugent is now associated with the firm 
of Knight & Co., having resigned his position as New 
York agent for N. V. Van Waveren’s Graanhandel of 
Rotterdam. 

= * * 

Erwin Fischer, recently appointed to succeed Jacob 
A. Lenhardt as New York representative of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Company,has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Produce Exchange. 

a * * 

Members of the Produce Exchange, and especially 
those in the grain and feed trades, were greatly inter- 
ested recently in a newspaper item to the effect that 
a Supreme Court jury had awarded Louis Hendel of 
Elmont, Long Island, $8,250 damages from the Brook- 
lyn Blevator & Milling Company for the death of be- 
tween 17,000 and 18,000 ducks. Handel alleged that 
they died from the effects of poisoned bran purchased 
from the defendants, and sued for $25,000. He intro- 
duced expert testimony to show that the bran con- 
tained ammonia gas and hydrogen sulphide and that 
feeding it to the young ducks resulted in their death. 
Among various conservative and highly esteemed mem- 
bers of the trade this verdict was regarded as decidedly 
unfortunate, as it would tend to give the trade gen- 
erally an undeserved bad name. In short, it was pointed 
out that owing to circumstances beyond the control of 
the sellers, who were entirely innocent in the matter, 
it frequently happened that deleterious foreign sub- 
stances became mixed in with various feeds. 

% * * 

G. K. Morrow, well known in the grain trade for many 
years as head of the cereal firm of Morrow & Co., 
bade adieu recently to his many friends on the New 
York Produce Excnange and left for his usual winter 
vacation at Belleair, Pla. 

* * * 

J, J. Owens, a well known member of the grain trade 
of Salina, Kansas, paid a brief visit recently to members 
of the trade on the New York Produce Exchange prior 
to sailing for Buenos Aires. 

* * * 

C, E, Auerbach, who has been with the Armour Grain 
Company on the New ‘York Produce Exchange for over 
five years, has severed that connection and gone back 
to the grain brokerage business on his own account. 
For three years previous to joining the Armour forces 
Mr. Auerbach was a grain broker in the local market. 
In early boyhood he started in Buffalo with the Husted 
Milling Company and retained that position for 13 
years. F 

* * * 

Wm. O, Kennedy, who was elected to the New York 
Produce Exchange recently as manager of the local 
office of Thomson & McKinnon, has resigned his mem- 
bership and returned to his former station in the 
company’s office at Fort Wayne, Ind. He has been 
succeeded by Nelson B. Haynor, formerly with E. W. 
Wagner & Co. 

* * * 

Wm. J. Ryan, who has been connected with the local 
office of Thomson & McKinnon for some time, is an 
applicant for membership in the New York Produce 
Exchange. 

* ae * 

John R. Mauff, secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, spent a few days recently with his friends on 
the New York Produce Exchange. While particulars as 
to the object of his visit were not disclosed, it was 
said that he came east chiefly on official business and 
in some quarters it was intimated that he was co-oper- 
ating with the officers of various eastern bodies, notably 
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the Produce Exchange and the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and also with several leading merchants, in 
their campaign against bucket-shops and other undesir- 
able pitfalls that beset the path of the unwary trader 
or speculator, One of the main objects, it was said, 
was to keep the quotations of the Chicago Board of 
Trade out of the hands of such unscrupulous people. 
* * * 

H. H. Dennis, a prominent member of the Chicago 
grain trade, spent a short time on the Produce Exchange 
floor recently, being on his way home after spending 
three months in Porto Rico. 

* * = 

Andrew Hazelhurst, a well known grain operator on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, who came to New York a 
short time ago to conclude negotiations for the purchase 
of a country seat on Long Island, paid a brief visit to 
friends in the grain trade on the Produce Exchange. 
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HERE has been a good sized movement of grain 
T at Milwaukee during much of January and 

early in February, according to the official 
report on receipts. For the first week in February, 
total receipts of grain here were no less than 1,305 
ears, or at the rate of more than 5,000 carloads per 
month. 

These figures are. made up of 133 cars of barley, 
$06 cars of corn, 319 cars of oats, 16 car loads of 
wheat, 28 cars of rye and 3 cars of flax. The total 
receipts of 1,305 car loads compare with 934 cars 
the week before, 580 car loads a year ago for the same 
week and 602 car loads the same week of 1920. 

These figures show that Milwaukee grain receipts 
jumped almost 50 per cent, or 400 car loads in a sin- 
gle week, and offerings were much more than dou- 
ble those of previous years. 

Grain men attribute this great activity to some ex- 
tent to the tendency recently to higher prices, to the 
lower freight rates which were inaugurated recently 
and to the general disposition of the farmers to let 
go of their grain on the theory that there is not 
likely to be any great advantage in holding it. A 
brisk export as well as domestic demand for grains 
is reported at the Milwaukee market in recent weeks. 

* * * 


The heavy offerings of grain at Milwaukee recently 
are reflected to some extent in the latest figures on 
grain storage at the local market. This showed 
grain in store at 90,000 bushels in round numbers 
for wheat, 2,306,000 bushels of corn, 1,002,000 bush- 
els of oats approximately, 129,000 bushels of barley 
and about 29,000 bushels of rye. Stocks of grain are 
therefore small with the exception of more than 1,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, and more than 2,300,000 bush- 
els of corn. 

* * * 

W. EF. Schroeder, has announced the opening of the 
office in Milwaukee for J. E. Bennett & Co. at his 
former quarters. Grain as well as other lines are 
handled by this concern. 

* * * 

The February rate of interest on advances has been 
fixed by the Finance Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce at 7 per cent, which is the same as the 
rate which has prevailed previously. 

¢* * «* 


Among recent visitors at the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Milwaukee are K. L. Burns of Watertown, 
Wis.; H. G. Wierman of Waldo, Wis.; A. Halsor of 
De Forest, Wis.; and S. Koule of Cereal, Pa. 

P ae ea 

Receipts of corn for the crop year have evidently 
been large at other primary centers as well as at 
Milwaukee. The latest figures for February indi- 
cate that Milwaukee stands fourth among the pri- 
mary markets for the size of its corn receipts. Chi- 
cago, of course, leads the country, but Milwaukee’s 
total of more than 8,000,000 bushels is surpassed by 
more than 9,000,000 bushels received at each of the 
St. Louis and Omaha markets. This makes Milwaukee 
fourth in the list with Chicago, Omaha and St. Louis 
ahead, A year ago at the corresponding time, Mil- 
waukee was third in corn receipts among the primary 
markets, being surpassed only by Chicago and St. 
Louis. A year ago Milwaukee had receipts of less 
than 6,000,000 bushels of corn, so that the receipts 


this year are about one-third ahead of those a year 
ago. ; 
* * * 


Wisconsin is reported to be taking a keen interest 
in the nation wide movement to increase the use of 
corn and corn products because of the large surplus 
of corn in the United States at this time. ‘There 
will be a number from Wisconsin go to Lincoln, Neb. 
on February 15 when the Corn Eaters of America will 
hold their session. The rule of the organization is 
to pledge as many as possible to eat at least one 
corn product each day. When the Badgers come back 
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from Nebraska they will attempt to pin as many 
Corn Eater badges as possible on the other men and 
women of the state. Wisconsin raises many mil- 
lions of bushels of corn every year, in fact the south- 
ern part of the state is as much a part of the corn 
belt as Illinois and Iowa and other states, conse- 
quently there is keen interest here in any move- 
ment that promises to enhance the value of the corn 
crop. 
. * * * 

A sharp falling off in stocks of flour at Milwaukee 
is indicated by the latest monthly figures. The Feb- 
ruary figures showed only 15,000 barrels on hand 
compared with 42,000 barrels a month ago, 22,000 
barrels a year ago and 17,000 barrels two years ago. 
The present stocks are the smallest for about five 
years on February 1, with the exception of the year 
1919 when stocks were still lighter than the present 
aggregate. 

* * * 

At the regular annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the La Budde Feed & Grain Company, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Edward F. 
La Budde; vice-president, Leroy L. La Budde; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Alfred H. Trettin. The officers 
are also the directors of the company. This organi- 
zation started in business only about five months 
ago, but all the members have had long experience 
in feed and grain business at the Chamber of Com- | 
merce, A good business is reported by the company. 

* * * 

Secretary H. A. Plumb of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce is making an extensive business 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

* * * 

The latest estimate on the loss to Wisconsin on 
the barley crop due to the prohibition law is $26,- 
000,000 a year. The report also declares that the 
jaw has largely annulled the former market for bar- 
ley. The total loss on barley for the entire country 
is placed at $224,000,000. These arguments have been 
used at Washington recently to get some liberaliz- 
ing amendments to the Volstead Law. 

Pe Rots 

Brown County, Wisconsin, won first honors at the 
big state grain show held at Green Bay, Wis. re- 
cently. This show was reputed as the largest exhibit 
of pure bred seed grain ever held in the state. E. 
D. Holden of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
supervised the show. There were several thousands 
of dollars in premiums and Prof. A. L. Stone of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture supervised all the 
judging of exhibits. Brown County, the winner for 
the state, scored 251 points, followed by La 
Crosse County with 162 points, which took second. 
Shawano County was third with 124 points and Mara- 
thon County was fourth with 88 points. 

There were 952 exhibits in all. Among the well 
known visitors was Otto Wolf of La Crosse, cham- 
pion hay grower of the world in 1921 who won first 
prize with a bale of hay at the International Grain 
and Hay Show held at Chicago recently. Many ad- 
dresses were given at the grain show by leading 
farm experts of the state. Many of the county agents 
from various parts of the state attended. The an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin Experiment Associa- 
tion was also held in connection with the show. 

* * * 

Milwaukee has been doing better as a wheat mar- 
ket recently. Total receipts on the crop year are 
near the 6,000,000-bushel mark, compared with less 
than 2,000,000 bushels at the corresponding time a 
year ago. This indicates that wheat receipts are 
actually about three times as large as a year ago. 
Milwaukee still ranks about eighth or ninth among 
the primary markets of the country for wheat re- 
ceipts. 

* * * 

The Board of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce authorized the president of the Chamber, H. 
H. Peterson, to attend the meeting of the National 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington in February. Among the ques- 
tions which come up are the railroad situation and 
suggestions for a change to the metric system of 
weights and measures. | 

* * * 

President H. H. Peterson and Secretary H. A. 
Plumb of the Chamber of Commerce attended the 
waterway conference held at Madison to unite the 
state for the project. It is asserted that almost every 
grain man in Milwaukee is a strong believer in the 
scheme and an ardent booster for it. Grain men be- 
lieve they will benefit as much if not more than any 
other business or industrial interest concerned. 

* * * 

Kurtis Froedtert of the Froedtert Malting Com- 
pany, who now claims that he has the largest malt- 
ing capacity in the world, after the acquisition of 
the plants of the Interstate Malt Company, is trying 
to bring back the days of beer and he has taken his 
own way of trying to get action. He has had a 
huge sign printed on the back of his malt plant: 
“Bring Back Beer—Reduce Taxes.” 

“Everybody seems to want beer back but no one 
is doing anything as far as I can see,’ Mr. Froed- 
tert declares. “The space was there unused and I 
decided to utilize it. I believe we should have beer 
again. It never hurt any one and we could then do 
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away with moonshine.” Mr. Froedtert is selling malt 
all over the world. He reports an especially good 
demand from South Africa, Egypt and a number of 
countries where there is no restriction on the mak- 
ing of beer. He also reports a heavy demand for 
malt in this country for the making of food products 
which is allowed under the law. 
* * * 

Milwaukee is keener for harbor development than 
ever before on the theory that Milwaukee must be 
ready with her harbor when the great St. Lawrence 
Waterway is completed. The Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce and other organizations are work- 
ing hard for the $4,000,000 Federal appropriation for 
a breakwater outside of the Milwaukee Harbor. This 
project was up before the St. Lawrence plan warmed 
up to the present stage, but now there are redoubled 
efforts to get this money as the final link in the big 
harbor schemes of the city. The money would be 
provided in part from year to year as the need arises. 

Herman Bleyer, secretary of the Harbor Commis- 
sion, says that the Milwaukee Harbor is'being planned 
for a 380-foot draft, ample for ocean ships, and that 
this depth can easily be provided along the entire 
frontage of Jones Island. Both the inner and outer 
harbors, he said, will be accessible to large ships 
without any need of towing up the rivers. About 300 
houses have been taken off of Jones Island, Mr. Bleyer 
says, in preparation for the vast harbor projects. 
He declared, however, that one of the urgent needs 
row was for the United States Government to build 


a breakwater to protect harbor works now being 
erected by the city. 
* * * 
Despite the prohibition regime, there is still a 


big demand for barley in Wisconsin, partly for malt 
and partly for farm use. The Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture reports that there is a reviving de- 
mand for farm feeding. Prohibition cut down the 
barley area of Wisconsin by 300,000 acres, but no 
further reduction is anticipated, the state department 
of agriculture reports. At the time the growing of 
barley was at its height, 44 per cent of the crop was 
shipped out for brewing purposes. Now these ship- 
ments amount to only 20 per cent of the crop, the 
department says. The rest of the crop of 14,000,000 
bushels per year, it is said, is being used on the farms 
of the state where barley for feed is growing in 
popular favor. ‘ 
* * * 

Grain prices as compared with a year ago do not 
show so much of a decline because much of the great 
slump in grain, which carried prices down to one- 
half to one-third of war values had taken place by 
the first two months of 1921. Milwaukee prices for 
barley have been ranging around 61 to 64 cents a 
bushel for the No. 3. A year ago the same grade of 
barley was selling for 78 to 79 cents, so that the de- 
cline is 15 cents a bushel, or about 20 per cent. 

The Milwaukee price of No. 3 White oats has been 
ranging from 35 to 88 cents a bushel. A year ago 
the same grade was bringing about 41 cents a bushel. 
The decline is from 3 to 6 cents a bushel, or about 
12 to 15 per cent. 

The local price of No. 2 rye has been around 90 
cents a bushel recently. A year ago the price was 
$1.42 to $1.48. The decline is therefore about 52 
to 53 cents a bushel, or something like 30 to 35 per 
cent. This is by far the largest cut in grains, as the 
price of rye here was long maintained at high levels, 
due to the heavy exporting demands. 

The Milwaukee price of No. 3 Yellow corn has been 
around 51 to 52 cents, as compared with 59 cents a 
bushel a year-ago at the corresponding period. ‘The 
slump in corn in a year is therefore only about 7 
or 8 cents a bushel, or 10 to 12 per cent. 

The Milwaukee price of No. 1 Northern wheat is 
$1.50 to $1.58 as compared with $1.58 to $1.63 for 
the corresponding date a year ago. The decline is 
therefore only about 5 to 8 cents a bushel, or a tri- 
fling percentage. 

Most grains are therefore about 10 to 15 per cent 
lower than last year, while rye is more than one- 
third less than a year ago. 

* * * 

Wisconsin is determined to be a leader in getting 
the deep waterway to the ocean as was evidenced 
by the big state rally boosting the project held 
recently at Madison. At the call of the governor, a 
great roundup of Badger forces was held at the state 
capitol to see what is the most effective way of pro- 
moting this project. Gov. Blaine said he was sure 
the entire Middle West is unanimously behind this 
proposition and will co-operate in pushing the scheme 
to a successful consummation. He asserted that the 
waterway was imperative if the Middle West is to 
adequately develop its resources. 

William George Bruce, who is at the head of the 
Milwaukee Harbor System, declared at the Madison 
meeting that no lake state has more harbors, no 
state is more favorably located, or is destined to take 
a greater part in the development of this waterway 
than Wisconsin. “The foreign trade of Wisconsin 
is more than $150,000,000 per year,” he said. “Why 
not land these goods and why not land immigrants 
at our very door? ‘ 

“The benefits derived from a deep waterway route 
to the ocean will not, however, be confined to a sav- 
ing on the shipments now made, but will come very 
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largely in an increase of commerce. The United 
States will have a larger share in world commerce 
if the agricultural and manufacturing products of 
the interior can be economically and expeditiously 
brought to the markets.” 

Reports given at the meeting showed that the 
great need was to get a majority of the members of 
‘Congress for the proposition. ‘To that end work has 
been concentrated in some 18 states in the Middle 
West where it was hoped to get the unanimous sup- 
port of congressmen for the plan. 

One speaker declared that the enemies of the propo- 
sition are very well financed and they will fight to 
the last ditch. It was also pointed out that the 
chief centers of the opposition are in New York and 
New England, where financing is being arranged 
from government sources, and where there is the 
most serious attempt to save the New York barge 
system. Speakers, however, agreed that the eastern 
fight was merely a selfish proposition to save the 
commerce of Boston and New York from any possi- 
ble decline which is believed inevitable with the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence route. 

* * * 

Milwaukee will soon have a taste of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway in a small way when a series of 
ocean steamers will carry goods from here to the At- 
lantic and up and down the coast to the various ports. 
Five steel steamers have been purchased as a begin- 
ring and the route will be tried out. The ships 
bought have a displacement of 3,000 tons which en- 
able them to clear the Welland Canal and to get 
through the present small St. Lawrence Locks. More 
ships will be added as needed and one of the biggest 
lines of traffic is expected to be grain, as big sav- 
ings will be made by avoiding loading and unloading 
as now required on part rail routes. Guarantees of 
delivery will be made, seven days to Montreal, to Bos- 


ton 12 days, New York 13 days, and 14 days to 

Philadelphia. 
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EPORTS of Cincinnati grain and hay merchants 
R for the month of January indicate that the 

market is slowly but steadily improving. There 
was a noticeable increase in the volume of grain and 
feed business, which was the result of a_ slightly 
firmer market. The hay business is rather quiet for 
this time of the year. Dealers anticipate a continued 
active market in feeds until the pastures are in shape 
for grazing. The volume of orders for both grain 
and hay were a trifle heavier during the latter part 
of last month than for the first 15 days. 

‘The trade here, while not optimistic over the out- 
look, believes that conditions in both the grain and 
hay market will improve gradually with the approach 
of the spring season. Receipts and shipments of grain 
and hay during the past month were about equal, al- 
though some dealers report shipments of grain slightly 
in excess of receipts. 

While the oats and corn business has not been up 
to expectations, members of the trade are confident 
this class of business will show a decided improve- 
ment before March 1. The wheat business has been 
satisfactory from all reports. Enough business is 
being transacted to keep the dealers busy and this 
is more than merchants in many other lines can say 
at this time. 

* * * 

Tentative propositions which may lead to the con- 
struction of a terminal grain elevator as a part of 
the proposed terminal warehouses on the Fay & Bgan 
site have been made to the leaders of the grain trade 
by agents of the Cincinnati Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany, according to B. J. Drummond, Executive Secre- 
tary and Traffic Manager of the Cincinnati Grain and 
Hay Exchange. 

The proposition made is that members of the grain 
trade arrange to form an operating company which 
will agree to lease and operate the proposed elevator 
facilities. It is understood that the promoters of the 
terminal warehouse proposition said they would con- 
sider any elevator proposed to a capacity of 3,000,000 
bushels storage. It was proposed that the elevator 
should be constructed on the unit plan, so that addi- 
tional capacity could be added as the occasion re- 
quired, starting with a capacity of about 1,000,000 
bushels. 

The matter was discussed in a conference between 
the warehouse officials and officials of the Cincinnati 
Grain & Hay Exchange, the latter being represented 
by former President H. M. Brouse and Mr. Drum- 
mond. It was suggested that the Exchange might 
be in a better position to interest capital in the enter- 
prise than anyone else, since its members had a full 
understanding of the needs of the Cincinnati district 
for the development of its grain trade, and could be 
relied upon to use their utmost endeavors to put the 
deal over. A. A. Iludge, financial agent of the or- 
ganizers of the terminal warehouse company, made 
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the tentative proposition to the grain men after the 
conference and it is said that it will be acted upon 
within a short time by the members of the- Cincin- 
nati Grain & Hay Dxchange. 

The proposition is in line with the suggestion made 
by former President Brouse at the annual meeting 
of the Exchange, when he recommended that 
be taken to make Cincinnati the most prominent Soft 
wheat market in the country. 

“T expect to bring this matter up before the first 
board meeting of the Exchange,’ Mr. Brouse said. 
‘In addition to the grain business which would be 
distributed by rail, there are large possibilities for the 
development of bulk grain exports in steel barges 
through the Gulf ports. St, Louis is building up a 
large bulk grain export trade through the Mississippi 
River steel barges. 

“Cincinnati can furnish the bulk grain 
bound cargo and the barges can bring back full car- 
goes of cotton, rice, molasses, sugar, coffee, lumber 
and numerous other southern products, The ware- 
house promoters have this object in view in placing 
the warehouse near the river front and it was for 
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as a south- 


that reason they looked with favor on the grain ele- 
vator project.” 

Should the project be carried out it would mean 
the birth of a “pit” such as exists at the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

* > s 


By mutual agreement the contract between the Cin- 
ecinnati Grain and Hay Exchange and the Cleveland 
Storage Company for the handling of grain warrants 
was dissolved on February 1. The Exchange will 
handle its own _ business. B. J. Drummond, traffic 
manager, said that the new arrangement will mean a 
saving to the Exchange in its operating expenses of 
close to $4,000 a year. 

An arrangement has been made with three of the 
leading banks whereby they will accept the carlot 
grain warrants issued by the grain and hay exchange 
as collateral for loans whenever necessary. It is said 
that other banks will follow suit as soon as the new 
arrangements are placed in effect. 

For a number of years the Cleveland Storage Com- 
pany has assumed custody of grain cars arriving at 
Cincinnati and issued carlot warrants which were 
negotiable instruments that were in turn financed by 
the Cleveland company. A certain charge was made 
to the consignee here of every car which was handled 
in this manner and the grain exchange guaranteed 
to the Cleveland company that this amount would not 
go under $4,000 a year. As a matter of economy and 
greater efficiency the grain exchange gave notice that 
it would perform this service itself and in the nego- 
tiations which followed the banks agreed to finance 
the warrants which: are to be issued after the con- 
signee surrenders his bill of lading to the custodian. 

* * * 


The annual dinner and meeting of the Cincinnati 
Grain and Hay Exchange which was held at the Hotel 
Sinton last month was attended by 61 of the com- 
pany’s stockholders, who elected six directors for 1922. 
It is customary to elect only five new directors each 
year for a three-year term, holding over 10 from 
the previous year, but owing to the death of Director 
Charles S. Maguire, an additional director had to be 
elected to finish the two unexpired years of his term, 
President H. M. Brouse announced that the Exchange 
had closed a satisfactory year and that although many 
other exchanges had operated at a loss, the Cincinnati 
organization finished the year with a surplus of $1,500. 

John De Molet, Dan B. Granger, F. L. Watkins, 
John E. Collins, Jr., and H, E. Niemeyer were elected 
directors to serve during the next three years and 
R. S. Fitzgerald was elected to fill the place of Mr. 
Maguire. 

In his annual report President Brouse stressed the 
point that the grain trade should give publicity to 
the fact that the handling of grain is a necessary 
vocation and not the speculative business which the 
public is prone to believe it. He said that it was of 
vital importance to Cincinnati to have fully equipped 
grain terminals and predicted that every class of busi- 
ness would feel the impetus of such development in 
renewed business activity. 

Closing his remarks, Mr. Brouse recommended that 
there be Federal inspection of hay and that all 
charges be kept to the minimum. He also suggested 
that the various allied interests be united into a Mer- 


_chants’ Exchange affiliated with the Chamber of Com- 


merce, mentioning the meat, tobacco, produce and 
cotton interests as those which could be affiliated with 
the grain and hay interests to their mutual benefit. 

Following the president’s report short talks were 
made by B. J. Drummond, executive secretary and 
trafic manager, the secretary and the treasurer of 
the Exchange, and by the newly, elected directors, 


In order to give Mr. Drummond more adequate 
time for the prosecution of important matters con- 
cerning rate adjustments, the offices of executive sec- 
retary and traffic manager of the Exchange were sep- 
arated at the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, Mr. Drummond was re-elected traffic man- 
ager and it was announced that the position of ex- 
ecutive secretary would be filled later. 

John De Molet of the De Molet Grain Company was 
unanimously elected president of the Exchange, suc- 
ceeding Henry M. Brouse of the Brouse-Skidmore 
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Company. Other officers chosen were: R. S. Fitz- 
gerald, first vice-president; Benjamin H. Wess, sec- 


ond vice-president; F. A. Watkins, treasurer, and El- 


mer H. Heile, secretary. Mr. De Molet served last 
year as first vice-president. 
* * * 


When the abandoned Kilgour grain elevator at the 
northeast corner of Court Street and Broadway was 
pulled down by a crew of house wreckers last month 
the hundreds of spectators were surprised at the solid- 
ity of the frame structure. It was built in 1859 of 
pine boards, laid face to face instead of edge to edge. 
Approximately 300,000 feet of finely seasoned pine 
lumber was salvaged. The face-to-face course of con- 
struction protected the boards from dust and weather. 
The elevator belonged to the Kilgour Estate, but had 
not been used for some time. It was wrecked to make 
way for another structure. 

* e > 

conducted at the Hotel Gib- 
son by representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in which B. J. Drummond, traffic man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange, took 
the stand for the Exchange against the tying up of 
grain money in claims by the railroads, it was said 
by attorneys that Mr. Drummond probably would get 
a favorable decision from the Commission within a 
short time. 

Mr. Drummond asked that the Commission stipulate 
that grain in transit handled through elevators while 
awaiting shipment be billed out by the railroads from 
the point of origin at the balance rates. The Louis- 
ville Board of Trade presented testimony supporting 
Mr. Drummond’s stand against the securing of grain 
house funds for extended lengths of time in claims 
when it could be employed more advantageously in 
the business. 

If the Cincinnati Exchange is successful in its fight, 
Mr, Drummond said, it will mean an annual revenue 
of about $180,000 in the local grain business that is 
now, according to Mr. Drummond, tied up by the 
carriers in rate claims. 

* * * 

Stocks of grain in first hands at Cincinnati on Feb- 
ruary 1, according to the Bradstreet Company, are as 
follows: Wheat, 143,926 bushels; corn, 227,863 bush- 
els; oats, 226,930 bushels, and rye, 5,897 bushels. Rec- 
ords of minor grains are not available. - 

= * = 

Paul Van Leunen and W. A. Daniel have announced 
that they have entered into a partnership to operate 
a grain brokerage business with offices in the Ingalls 
Building. Mr. Van Leunen was formerly Cincinnati 
manager of the E. W. Wagner & Co., the defunct Chi- 
cago brokerage concern. Mr. Daniel until January 1 
was secretary of the Mutual Commission Company. He 
sold his interest to D. W. Hopkins, now president of 
the company. 


Following a hearing 


* * = 
The record of the activities of Cincinnati’s hay 
plugging tracks for 1921 shows 8,096 cars plugged, 


3,865 cars replugged and 691 cars on the “hold” track, 
a total of 12,652 cars. For 1920 the records show 
10,032 cars plugged and 2,668 cars replugged, with 
no record of cars on hold track, or a total of 12,700 
ears. 
* * = 

Friends and relatives have furnished us with a num- 
ber of additional facts of interest concerning the life 
of the late Charles S. Maguire, who died in December 
and was deeply respected by all members of the Cin- 


cinnati grain trade. 
Mr. Maguire’s father, Ebenezer Maguire, was a 
steamboat owner in the early days and a_ partner 


in the Cincinnati Boat Stores Company, which fitted 
out several hundred boats plying out of Cincinnati. 
Later the father joined the ’49ers in the gold rush 
to California, after disposing of his holdings in Cin- 
cinnati, and, like many more of those adventurous 
spirits, was never heard of again. 

Mr. Maguire, then 8 years of age, was taken into 
the home of an intimate friend of his father’s (a Mr. 
Clough), of Madison, Ind., where he remained several 
years, then to relatives in West Virginia, gathering 
what education was possible under difficult cir- 
cumstances, But being endowed with an inquiring 
and discerning mind, he adapted himself to life and 
its intricacies with an aptitude that caused him to suc- 
ceed to the Board of Education at the age of 25 years, 
the youngest member the Board has ever had. His 
legal knowledge was a matter of wonder to those who 
knew him. 

During the Civil War he offered himself for enlist- 
ment, but was refused, as the records show, because 
of supposedly tubercular lungs. He was seized later 
in the draft, without formality, and was almost across 
the bridge to Kentucky when the Adams Express 
Company recovered him. He was in their employ at 
the time and had upon his person $72,000 which he 
was carrying to the Quartermaster’s Department for 
the Adams Express Company, being the trusted and 
competent carrier for this company throughout the 
Middle West for large sums of money for governmental 
use at the age of 22. 

Such sidelights these serve to show the char- 
acter of the man, and indicate clearly the reasons for 
the esteem and the affection in which he was held 
by all who knew him. 
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HE annual election of officers and directors of 
T the Commercial Exchange was held January 31 
on the floor of the Exchange and in connec- 
tion therewith a buffet luncheon was served from 
noon until 2 o’clock under the direction of Emanuel 
H. Price, treasurer, at which there were about 450 
members and their guests in attendance. 
The following candidates were elected to serve a 
term of one year: President, Walter Keen Woolman; 
vice-president, . George M. Richardson; treasurer, 


PRESIDENT WALTER KEEN WOOLMAN 


Emanuel H. Price; directors to serve a term of two 
years were: Roy L. Miller, C. Herbert Bell, Frank 
M. Rosekrans, Filson Graff, Armon D. Acheson, 
Samuel L. McKnight; director for one year, to serve 
the unexpired term of the late William J. Rardon, 
was F. Kimball Hagar. 


Walter Keen Woolman, the newly elected president, 


while still a young man, started in the grain busi- 
ness with the firm of S. C. Woolman & Co., which 
was formed by his father, of which he is now 


the head. He is connected with the Philadelphia 
Export Company as vice-president and has held that 
title since its organization. He has been a member 
of the Commercial Exchange since 1901 and was a 
director from 1909 to 1914, and has also served as 
a member of the Grain Committee for several years 
past. He is very popular among his business asso- 


VICE-PRESIDENT GEORGE M. RICHARDSON 


ciates and has made many friends among the trade 
who highly regard him for his true friendship, sterl- 
ing integrity and honesty in all his dealings. His 
father, Samuel C. Woolman, was president of the 
exchange in 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899. He is a mem- 
ber of the Union League, Riverton Yacht Club, River- 
ton Country Club and the Society of Friends. He is 
42 years old, married and has a son and daughter 
and lives at Riverton, N. J. 

At the early age of 14 years, George M. Richard- 
son the new vice-president, started out on his career 
in the employ of Gibson & Bros., commission mer- 
chants, an old and highly respected firm, in the 
capacity of errand boy. The following year he was 
employed by the Millbourne Mills as office boy, this 
mill being owned and operated by the Sellers family, 


Fortieth Year 


under whose control it had been since the days of 
William Penn. His willingness to do such tasks 
that were assigned to him from time to time, and 
the efficiency displayed in the various positions he 
was employed, resulted in his promotion as a sales- 
man in charge of the Southern Philadelphia district. 
In 1901 he left the mill entirely of his own volition, 
and engaged in business under his own name, act- 
ing as a representative for western flour mills. which 
business is still successfully maintained and man- 
aged by his brother Edward. In 1916 he was engaged 
by Merchants’ Warehouse Company to do special work 
under the direction of President Harvey- C. Miller, 
and since that time has been rapidly promoted to the 
position of general superintendent and quite re- 
cently was also elected treasurer of the corporation. 
He has been a member of the Commercial Exchange 
since 1901, and has been a director of the association 
for the last 10 years. He has served as chairman 
of the most important committees of the Exchange, 
including the Transportation and Rooms and Fixtures 
Committees. 

In all of the movements, having for their object 
the reduction of transportation charges and the re- 
storation of privileges arbitrarily withdrawn by the 
carriers, while under Government control, he has 
been exceedingly active. He is 43 years old, married 
and has two children, making his home at Pitman, 
i we 

* * * 

According to the monthly report of the statistician 
of the Commercial Exchange, the stock of grain in 
public warehouses in Philadelphia on February 1 was: 
2,080,117 bushels wheat, 477,955 bushels corn and 
248,093 bushels oats, compared with 2,771,834 bushels 
wheat, 150,056 bushels corn and 186,802 bushels oats 
on January 1, and 1,434,356 bushels wheat, 459,517 
bushels corn and 328,067 bushels oats on February 1, 
1921. Receipts of grain at Philadelphia during the month 
of January, 1922, were: 5,279,933 bushels wheat, 1,739,- 
344 bushels corn, 264,561 bushels oats, 45,529 bushels 
rye and 12,729 bushels barley. Exports from this 
port during the month of January, 1922, were: 4,271,- 
382 bushels wheat, 1,221,421 bushels corn, 48,000 bush- 
els rye and 9,990 bushels barley. 

* * * 

New memberships in the Commercial Exchange have 
been petitioned for during the past month by Platt, 
Yungman & Co., the Susquehanna & New York Rail- 
road Company and Rice, Unruh & Co. 

* * * 

Cc. Herbert Bell of Samuel Bell & Sons, flour mer- 
chants, and former president of the Commercial Ex- 
change, has returned to his office after a 10-days’ ill- 
ness at his home in Devon, Pa. 

* * = 

Milton F. Baringer, head of the grain and feed 
firm which bears his name, has left for Miami, Fla., 
where he expects to stay for the remainder of the 


winter. 
* * = 


Ellis MeMullin, grain merchant, has left for Stuarts- 
ville, Fla., where he will stay until the latter part of 
February. 

= * * 

The Parker Commission Company, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed by Watson Sugrue Company, flour ex- 
porters of New York, to represent them in Philadel- 
phia. 

* * * 

The Chester County Farm Bureau recently elected 
the following officers at its annual meeting: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Halderman; vice-president, Charles J. Gar- 
rett; secretary, Philip Price; treasurer, Isaac A. Pass- 
more. z 

= * * 

Charles Schaal’s Sons, Southern Steamship Com- 
pany, A. B. Lippincott and A. D. Trexler’s Sons have 
been elected to membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

* * * 

The Parker Commission Company have vacated their 
offices in the Lafayette Building and moved to 401 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, we 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Mer- 
chants’ Warehouse Company for the election of directors 
was held in the Bourse Building, Philadelphia, January 
10th, at which the following gentlemen were elected : 
Harvey C. Miller, Samuel Bell, Jr., J. B. Hutchinson and 
S. Townsend Zook, to serve one year. The directors 
held a meeting the following day and appointed officers, 
viz.: President, Harvey C. Miller; vice-president, Sam- 
uel Bell, Jr.; treasurer and superintendent, George M. 
Richardson; secretary, S. Townsend Zook. 


The Philadelphia Lancaster Bag Company have dis- 
continued that name and will hereafter trade under 
the name of Penn Bag Company, due principally for 
the convenience of a shorter name. 

= * * 

According to A. L. Hacker, farm agent, Lehigh County 
farmers have sustained a loss of nearly $500,000 through 
the depredations of the grain moth, which has attacked 
stored wheat. He says that unless the pest is success- 
fully fought, Lehigh County farmers will lose fully 
80 per cent of their wheat crop of 1921, which was 
over 600,000 bushels. Although the destruction began 
in the fields before harvest last summer, the insect 


sf 


this meeting. 


February 15, 1922 


was found to be more at home in the grain bins, where 
it bores its way through the hull and slowly devours 
the meat. He also says that the wheat granaries of 
Berks, Yorks and Lancaster Counties have also been 
attacked. 

, Cc ee a | 

The firm name of W. A. Nickles, grain and elevator 
merchant at Shippinsburg, Pa., has been changed to 
William <A. Nickles & Son, Walter Nickles, son of 
the senior member, being admitted. 

* * * 

The grain and feed firm of S. F. Scattergood & Co. 
have moved to larger and more commodious offices 
at 384 and 386 Bourse Building, Philadelphia,. Pa. 

* * * 

Arthur F. Strickler and W. Harry Gillan have pur- 
chased the grain elevator of J. W. Hartman at Green- 
eastle, Pa. 

* * a 

G. Percy Lemont, head of the grain and flour firm 
of E. K. Lemont & Son, and wife recently left for 
Pinehurst, N. C., where they will stay for the balance 
of the winter. 

* % * 

Within a short time the offices of the Girard Point 
Blevator will be moved from their cramped quarters 
on the first floor to Room 262 Bourse, where they will 
be provided more spacious and larger offices. This 
move has been much needed for some time and will 
also be a great benefit to the grain trade in general, 

* * * 

The number of cars unloaded at the Girard Point 
Blevator during the month of January, 1922, was: 
2,032 wheat, 588 corn and 1 rye; at Port Richmond 
levator: 1,158 wheat, 416 corn, 31 rye and 6 barley; 
at Twentieth Street Elevator: 1 wheat, 14 corn, 69 oats, 
1 rye, 2 barley, 2 Kaffir corn and 1 buckwheat. 

* . * 

The Eighty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade was held in the Bourse Building, Jan- 
uary 23 at which there was a luncheon served to its 
members. ‘The following were elected to serve a period 
of one year: President, William C. Coates; vice-presi- 
dents, Edward R. Wood, William H. Castle, Alexander 
Cc. Ferguson and Philip Godley; secretary, Wm. R. 
Tucker ; treasurer, Samuel T. Kerr. 

* * * 

Edward J. White, representing the Russell-Miller 
Milling Company, in Philadelphia, died January 14 
at his home, 206 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Pa. He was a 
prominent member of the Philadelphia Flour Club and 
has been a flour merchant for many years. Members 
of the Flour Club and Commercial Exchange were rep- 
resented at the funeral. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Flour Club 
the following were nominated for the offices named to 
be elected at the annual meeting to be held some time 
in February : President, Hubert J. Horan; vice-president, 
Thomas K. Sharpless; treasurer, William A. McAleer; 
secretary, E. P. Mitchell; Board of Governors: George 
M. Richardson and J. D. Rodgers. There was also an 
address given by Dr. Rogers of Washington, D. C., at 


* * * 


Representatives of the Commercial Exchange, Bourse, 
Maritime Exchange and the Board of Trade attended a 
special meeting in Washington of the national council- 
lors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Mr. Albrecht, president of and representing the Bourse, 
voiced his opposition to the proposal, which was put 
forward for the creation of another regulatory authority 
for the railroads. A’ ‘special report of the Chamber’s 
railroad committee was also considered which provides 
for the appointment of a Commissioner General of 
Transportation who would aid existing Federal agencies 
in making effective the transportation laws and in de- 
veloping the transportation facilities of the country in 
the light of the public interest. 


GRAIN NEWS fROM BOSTON 


BY L. C. BREED 


The Maritime Association, a Department of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, announced recently 
that assurance had been received by Frank S. Davis, 
manager of that Department, that a substantial pro- 
portion of the shipments of grain for Russian relief 
would be exported through the port of Boston. ‘The 
Department was further assured that future specifica- 
tions inviting bids for furnishing this grain, would 
eall for prices f. 0. b. Boston as well as Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York. Secretary Hoover has de- 
finitely promised that clearances would be begun at 
once and upwards of 900,000 bushels, which repre- 
sents a large portion of the grain recently purchased, 
and Boston's proportionate share, would go out through 


' this port. 


* * * 
The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club was held recently, This 
organization is mainly composed of members of the 


Chamber. The following officers were re-elected for 
the year 1922: President, Alex §S. MacDonald; vice- 
president, Warren G. Torrey; secretary-treasurer, 


Frank E. Perkins; Executive Committee, Geo. W. Col- 
lier, David F. Silbert and the above officers. The club 
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is in good financial condition. It had 164 members on 
the roll January 1, 1922, and several new applications 
were received at the meeting.. The Entertainment 
Committee, of which Warren G. Torrey is chairman, 
is arranging for the annual dinner of the Club which 
is to take place within a few weeks. 

* * * 

A. D. Lasker, chairman U. S. Shipping Board, re- 
cently made an address before the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and among other things, spoke in favor 
of subsidies for the merchant marine. He also pro- 
mised to use his influence in favor of the removal 
of the railroad differential imposed upon the Port 
of Boston. 


NEWS FROM NORTHERN OHIO 


BY T. J. CUNNINGHAM 


Charles E. John, retired grain dealer, has been re- 
commended for postmaster of Elida by Congressman 
John L. Coble. 

* * * 

Earle Homan, with the Napoleon Grain Stock Com- 
pany, Napoleon, Ohio, was operated on in the municipal 
hospital there, January 7. 

* * * 

Steel boats are to be operated on the Miami and 
Erie Canal, from Defiance to Toledo, by the Grand 
Rapids Supply Company. They will be equipped with 
gasoline engines, and all kinds of freight will be car- 
ried. One boat is completed, and two more are being 
built. ‘They will be put in operation about March 1. 
If the venture proves a success, coal will also be 
shipped in barges at a saving on freight of about $1.50 
to $2 per ton. 

* * * 

A corn show will be held at Findlay, February 15 
and 16. A feature of the show will be a freak corn 
exhibit with four prizes. 

* * * 

According to C. J. West, Agricultural Statistician of 
the State-Federal Crop Reporting Service, the wheat 
area seeded last fall was practically the same as a year 
ago; if anything, there was a slight reduction. The 
condition is good. In some counties farmers have 
sowed wheat in more than the usual number of corn 
fields, instead of leaving the ground for corn again 
next year. The weather was very favorable for sow- 
ing wheat last fall, and this would tend to an increase 
in the acreage seeded. On the other hand the acreage 
of corn ground was 2 per cent less in 1921 and to all 
appearances the acreage plowed up for wheat was not 
greater than a year ago. The expense of cutting corn 
and the cost of fertilizer may have caused some 
farmers to seed a smaller acreage. The state total 
acreage sown in the fall of 1921 wajs 2,326,203, 
against 2,327,000 for 1920. The average condition for 
the state is 96. The condition of Seneca County wheat 
is 99 per cent and practically free from Hessian fly. 
In a later report, Mr. West, says that due to freez- 
ing and thawing, the condition of Ohio wheat is from 
5 to 6 points off the 96 per cent figures given out. 

* * * 

No one was injured when a high-pressure gas-tank 
in Slessman & Sons’ elevator, at Clyde, exploded re- 
cently. 

* * * 

Governor Davis is urging the people of Ohio to 
burn Ohio coal to help relieve the suffering among 
miners, many of whom are reported on the brink of 
starvation through idleness. 

* * *® 

Logan & Bryan have opened a branch office, in 

Lima, in the former location of E. W. Wagner & Co. 
* * * 

Mr. Bash, of L. Teweles Seed Company, Milwaukee, 

Wis., was a business visitor in Tiffin in January. 
* * * 

State Agricultura] Director L. G. ‘Taber, will ad- 
dress the Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
at their convention to be held in Findlay, February 
ry Xs 

* * * 

The Bascom Hlevator & Supply Company, Bascom, 
Ohio, has elected the following officers and directors: 
W. KF. Creeger, president; Anson Hoover, vice-president; 
L. B. Summers, secretary; Lester O. Kissabeth, Man- 
ager, and C. M. Feindel, O. E. King and J. B. Clouse, 
new directors. 

* * * 

On January 20, 13 co-operative elevators in Craw- 
ford County combined into the Co-operative Elevator 
Federation for the purpose of buying and selling col- 
lectively. 

* * * 

According to a statement from the Ohio division 
of markets, the state average paid to producers for 
corn, on January 15, last, was 45 cents per bushel; 
on December 15, it was 47 cents per bushel, and on 
January 15, 1921, it was 70 cents. 

* * * 

A considerable amount of hay has been shipped 
from this territory in the last few weeks, but there 
‘appears to be a slacking up in this movement just 
now. 

* * * 

H. A. Gossard, of the Ohio Experiment Station, says 
that the Hessian fly menace to the wheat crop in Ohio 
is dwindling, but there is an increase of other pests. 
A recent survey of the state showed that the average 
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infestation has dropped from 44 per cent in 1920, to 
17 per cent. During the years when it is not consid- 
ered a menace, the average infestation is 6 to 7 per 
cent. Chinch bugs seem to be increasing, and the 
wheat midge is numerous over the southern and 
southwestern counties. 

*™ * * 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Eureka 
Milling & Supply Company, Sycamore, Ohio, was held 
there-on February 1. This is a farmers’ company, and 
it was said that the object of the meeting was to sell 
more stock and to elect a new board of directors. 

* * * 

A cold wave swept Ohio on the morning or January 
25, and the temperature as reported from different 
sections ranged all the way from 10 below zero to 
8 above. Alliance, Ohio, was the coldest with 10 
below. The lowest at Tiffin was 8 below. 

* * * 


R. D. Sneath, vice-president of The Sneath-Cun- 
ningham Company of Tiffin, left on the evening of 
January 28 for Miami, Fla. He went by way of 
Washington, D. C., where he made a brief stop be- 
fore proceeding to his destination. He expects to re- 
main in Miami until about the first of March. 

* * * 

William Green, 77, a retired grain dealer, died sud- 

denly, recently, at his home, in Lima, 
* * * 

Governor Davis has ordered the Ohio Public Util- 
ities Commission to investigate state rates on coal 
with a view to reducing such rates. The governor 
states that Ohio’s coal industry is in such a deplorable 
condition that some action must be taken at once. 
The governor has submitted data to the commission 
showing that during the period of Government con- 
trol increased rates ranged from 104 to 250 per cent. 

* * * 


A report was current recently, to the effect that 
the mill of the Bucyrus Mill & Elevator Company, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, was again in possession of the Zeig- 
lers, who formerly owned it. This proved to be un- 
true upon investigating, however, as the report was 
started from the fact that the Bucyrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Company recently won a suit giving them per- 
mission to use the Zeigler name, and they have re- 
incorporated under the name Zeigler Mill & Elevator 
Company. 

* * * 

On February 3, Oscar E. Brandfute, of Xenia, was 
re-elected president of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration at the final session of the Bureau’s annual 
meeting at Columbus. A resolution for the abandon- 
ment of the Miami and Erie Canal through Lucas 
County and also throughout the state, was adopted 
at the same _ session. The canal, it was shown, 
has long since ceased to be of service for trans- 
portation purposes; that its upkeep is a constant 
drain upon taxpayers, and that to rehabilitate it 
would entail a tremendous cost. The agricultural 
bloe in Congress was also endorsed, and a recommen- 
dation for the reduction of the corn acreage in Ohio. 
It was pointed out that Clover, and other leguminous 
crops that enrich the soil, be substituted in part for 
corn, as there is a surplus of the latter commodity. 

s * 2 


The problem of getting corn suitable for shipping 
in the ear is becoming more difficult every day. Buy- 
ers of such corn expect it to be hand-husked and 
sorted. Last year’s corn crop, generally, contained 
either a large percentage of moldy ears, or worm- 
eaten ears, and farmers were reluctant to take on 
the task of sorting it. The two-year old corn, still 
to be had, is of excellent quality and well sorted, 
but it shells off to such an extent that it is unde- 
sired by purchasers of ear corn. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Tiffin Chamber of Commerce, 
February 9, a report on the Great Lakes to Ohio River 
canal proposition was heard. It was stated that it 
had been disclosed by investigation that the coal 
fields of West Virginia and Kentucky would be served 
best by the Tiffin route, and that a coal tonnage rang- 
ing from 49 millions to 63 millions annually would 
be available for transportation through the canal, 
if this route were chosen. ‘Tiffin boosters are con- 
fident that funds will be set aside for a survey of 
the proposed Tiffin route. 

* * * 

On February 8, there was a stockholders’ meeting 
of the Bureka Milling & Supply Co., Sycamore, Ohio. 
Less than half the stockholders were present. It 
was the unanimous sentiment to increase capital 
stock from $40,000 to $80,000 by issuing $40,000 pre- 
ferred stock. If $30,000 of this proposed increase 
is sold, the present difficulties will be met; $24,000 
has already been pledged, but is conditional upon the 
whole being subscribed. Another meeting has been 
ealled for March 14. 

* * * 

The wheat in the ground is still without snow cover- 
ing. A heavy, wet snow fell on the night of February 
8 to a depth of three inches, but warm weather fol- 
lowing soon caused it to disappear. While the plant 
is no longer green, but is instead rather brown and 
dead-looking, it is generally thought to have suf- 
fered no serious injury as yet. The ground does not 
appear to be honey-combed, so that it is safe to as- 
sume that the: wheat is not “raised” to any extent. 
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CANADA 

The Malden Elevator Company, Ltd., has been 
incorporated, with headquarters at Rouleau, Sask. 
The firm is capitalized at $250,000. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany of Port Arthur, Ont., is to erect 40 additional 
tanks. Its present capacity is 5,250,000 bushels; 
when the new tanks are completed, the total capa- 
city will be 6,750,000 bushels. 

Confirmation has been made of the report that 
the Grand Trunk Elevator, System contemplates 
the erection of an elevator at Windmill Point, Que. 
C. J. Smith is superintendent of the system which 
has its headquarters at Montreal. 


Plans have been made for the rebuilding of the 
State Elevator Company’s elevator at Bradwell, 
Sask., as soon as possible. The old elevator was 
burned not long ago. The new one will be up to 
date in every detail and will be fitted with the 
newest equipment. 

Preparations are under way by the Harbor Com- 
missioners for the erection of a new elevator in 
the vicinity of Maisonneuve (Montreal p. 0.), Que. 

The contract has been let by the Goderich EHle- 
vator & Transit Company of Goderich, Ont., for the 
erection of an addition to its elevator which will 
double its present capacity. 


THE DAKOTAS 
H. M. Norris is now manager of the Farmers 
Grain Company of De Land, Ill. 
The elevator of the Nash Grain & Trading Com- 
pany at Nash, N. D., has been closed. 


N. J. Rodenberg’s grain business at Devils Lake, 
N. D., has been purchased by W. HE. Bryant of Yak- 
{ma. 

The C. P. Burnstad Elevator at Burnstad, N. 
D., is being conducted now by the Logan County 
Elevator Company. 

The Merchants Elevator Company of Davenport, 
Iowa, has sold its elevator at Morefield (Renner 
p. 0.), S. D., to D. Eliassen. 

The Farmers Equity Elevator Company of Mo- 
selle (Wyndmere p. o.), N. D., is under the man- 
agement of Stanley Jackson. 


A small wooden elevator is to be built at Green 
Valley, Ill., for the Farmers Grain & Coal Com- 
pany. U. N. Hieronymus is manager. 

The Western Elevator ‘&" Grain Company at 
Crooks, S. D., is under the management of An- 
thony Anderson. He succeeds the late G. A. Burke. 

The Farmers Grain & Fuel Company which has 
been conducting a retail grain and coal business 
at Egan, S. D., has sold out its plant to O. L. 
Larson, 

During the first part of January the O. & M. 
Elevator at Bergen, N. D., was closed down for 
the season. There is now but one elevator in op- 
eration in that town. 

The house and ground of the De Forest Bros. & 
Co., at Adair, Ill., whose .elevator burned some 
weeks ago, have been sold by them to Bader & 
Co. The latter expect to erect an elevator there 
early in the spring. 

The Coburn Farmers Elevator Company’s eleva- 
tor at Coburn (Sheldon p. o.), N. D., which burned 
not long ago, is to be rebuilt this summer. The 
new elevator will be of the same capacity as the 
one which burned down, 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 
C. E. Kelly is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
at Ash Creek, Minn., succeeding D. W. Campbell. 
C. E. Kelley is the new manager of the Farmers 
Elevator at Luverne, Minn. He succeeds Mr. 
Campbell. 


A grain elevator has been added to the flour and 
feed mill of the Art A. Searl Company at Toma- 
hawk, Wis. 

John Goodland is succeeded as operator of the 
Western Elevator Company of Appleton, Wis., by 
John Peters. 


Edgar Cox has taken over the elevator at Dun- 
das, Wis., which was formerly operated by the 
American Co-operative Association. 
stall additional machinery. 

A string of Minnesota elevators has been pur- 
chased from the Bennett Grain Company of Fland- 
reau, S. D., by the Fleischmann Malting Company 
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of Chicago, Ill. The elevators are located at Edger- 
ton, Chandler, Fulda, Okabena, Lakefield, Winne- 
bago and Minnesota Lake, Minn. 


A grain elevator and feed plant have been com- 
pleted at Van Dyne, Wis., by Jay Dyer. Machinery 
is being installed. 

The recently organized Quevli Grain Company 
of Lakefield, Minn., has purchased the Farmers 
Union Elevator there. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Pioneer Hlevator & 
Lumber Company has been incorporated at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. J. M. Okoneski is interested. 


A warehouse for handling flour, feed, seeds, 
twine, implements, etc., is to be erected at Cannon 
Falls, Minn., for the Farmers Elevator Company. 


The capital stock of the Western Elevator Com- 
pany of Appleton, Wis., has been increased from 
$125,000 to $175,000. The increase in capital will al- 
low the company to extend its operations. 


'To deal in grain, flour, feed, produce, etc., the 
Birnamwood Equity Co-operative Association was 
incorporated at Birnamwood, Wis., capitalized at 
$25,000. J. Grill, J. Krull and W. HE. Schmidt are 
interested. ’ 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

A grain brokerage business has been started at 
Circleville, Ohio, for Wade H. Cook. 

The Cass City Grain Company has moved its 
main office from Cass City, Mich., to Saginaw. 

A new elevator is to be built at Palms, Mich., 
replacing the one which burned last summer. 

The Betts-Tinker Grain Company of Mt. Sterl- 
ing, Ohio, with elevators there and at Cook, is 
succeeded in business by Ferd C. Betts & Co. 

The capital stock of the James H. Curran Ele- 
vator Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been de- 
creased from $50,000 to $25,000. 

Lawrence EH. Osmer, Paul B. Bellew and Edward 
P. Rendell have incorporated at Lansing, Mich., 
as the Wolverine Grain Company. 

The elevator at Rochester, Mich., which the 
Rochester Farmers Elevator Company purchased 
from Frank Shoup is now in their possession. 

A grain elevator costing $15,000 is to be erected 
at Allegan, Mich., for the Allegan Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Association. J. D. Wedge is manager. 

The Kerr Grain & Hay Company contemplates 
moving its office from Port Huron, Mich., back 
to Melvin, Mich. They moved to Port Huron three 
years ago. 

A modern elevator of 14,000 bushels’ capacity is 
to be erected at Greenville, Mich., for the R. J. 
Tower Milling Company. A feed mill is also to 
be constructed. 

H. G. Dehring has purchased the elevator and 
grain ‘business at Genoa, Ohio, known as the 
Powers Elevator. He will also open a grain busi- 
ness at Martin. 


Jacob H. Bender purchased at assignee’s sale 
the Nau Blevator at Loudonville, Ohio, for the 
consideration of $5,200. He will re-open the ele- 
yator in the future. 


A new organization has been formed at Holland, 
Mich., for the erection of an elevator there. O. 
B. Brower is president. The elevator will replace 
the one now in use. 


The Willard Farmers Exchange Company has 
purchased the Willard Roller Mills at Willard, 
Ohio. Two cement silos and two wooden silos will 
be erected. W. Hitle is president. 


On January 20, 13 farmers co-operative elevator 
concerns of Crawford ‘County, Ohio, met and or- 
ganized the Co-operative Elevator Federation. The 
purpose of the Federation is to buy and sell 
collectively. 


The elevator of the Bellevue Flour Mill Com- 
pany of Bellevue, Ohio, has been leased by the 
Horn Bros. The elevator is to be renovated and 
put into operation with the Monroeville house of 
the company, 


Agents of the Cincinnati Terminal Warehouse 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, have made a prop- 
osition to the grain men of Cincinnati for the erec- 
tion of a grain elevator there which will have 
an ultimate capacity of 3,000,000 bushels. The 
site proposed for the new terminal is the present 
Fay & Egan plant at Front & John Streets. The 
proposition is that members of the grain trade 
form an operating company which will agree to 
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lease and operate the proposed elevator. The 
elevator will be constructed on the unit plan so 
that additional capacity may be added, with initial 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 

The grain department of the Friedley Bros. 
Elevator at Carrothers, Ohio, has been taken over 
by the Sneath-Cunningham Company of Tiffin. 
Electric motors are to be installed to replace the 
gas engine now being used. 


The Columbus Grain Growers’ Corporation has 
recently organized at Columbus, Ohio, and Lewis 
H. Marr elected president. The company has 
three plans under consideration, (1) to build new 
elevator, (2) lease one of the present elevators, 
(3) make arrangements with local house to 
handle the grain of the organization. 


IOWA 


Fred Anderson has taken over the old Streit 
Elevator at Algona, Iowa, and will operate it. 


The farmers elevator at Bristow, Iowa, is to be 
conducted under the management of A. De Francs 
of Lucan, Minn. . 

Henry Boyenga is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Ackley, Iowa, by 
August ‘Carsteens. 

The elevator of the Hartley Grain Company of 
Hartley, Iowa, has been reopened with B. T. 
Sherbon in charge. 


The two elevators and feed mill of W. W. 
Little & Co., at Tipton, Iowa, have been purchased 
by G. M. Crosby of Tipton. 

The elevator and buildings of the Farmers Hle- 
vator Company at Fonda, Iowa, are to be sold 
by the company which will disband. 


The holdings of Franck & Stoelk in the elevator 
at Carnarvon, Iowa, has been sold to Mr. Schulte. 
Mr. Schulte takes possession March 1. ; 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator at Maclay 
(mail Webb), Iowa, has been purchased by J. W. 
Cook. Mr. Cook has taken possession. 


The Farmers Grain Company of Story City, 
Iowa, is to be conducted under the co-operative 
plan. T. Thompson succeeds L. B. Bereen with 
the company. 

The name of the Farmers Elevator Company 
of Swea City, Iowa, has been changed to that of 
the Co-operative Elevator Company. 
capitalized at $35,000. 

The Farmers Elevator Company’s property at 
Gladbrook, Iowa, has been purchased by Charles 
Leuthje. He will form a new stock company and 
take over and operate the plant. 


On a right of way of the Northwestern Railroad 
the Farmers Elevator Company of Webster City, 
Iowa, is to ‘build a new elevator costing $100,000. 
The work will be started within two months. 

An option on the elevator of the Buerger Com- 
mission ‘Company at Davenport, Iowa, has been 
taken over by D. H. Stuhr. Mr. Stuhr has been 
appointed grain merchant for the Middle West 
Crop Bureau. 


WESTERN 


A new warehouse has been completed at Walnut 
Creek, Calif., for the Walnut Creek Grain Company. 


Business has been suspended by the Scott-George 
Grain Company of Denver, Colo., pending reorgan- 
ization. / 

E. H. Fuller is succeeded as manager of the 
Occident Hlevator at Wolf Point, Mont., by James 
Alrick. 

J. H. Jesser operating at .Melstone, Mont., as 
the Melstone Grain Company closed his elevator 
for the season on January 15. 

S. A. Paul of Palo Alto has purchased from A. 8. 
Bomberger a half interest in the Manteca Seed 
& Grain Company of Manteca, Calif. 

All of the elevators of the Farmers Grain & Mill- 
ing Company of Hazelton, Idaho, are now in the 
bonded elevator and warehouse class. 

W. P. Kyle and C. E. Kyle have incorporated 
as the Kyle Bros. Grain Company at Spokane, 


Wash. The firm is capitalized at $25,000. 


The Valley Mercantile Company has sold its 
elevator at Hamilton, Mont., to Joseph Iten. The 
elevator, which was built 20 years ago, is being 
razed. 


The Yampa Valley Mill & Elevator Company of 
Steamboat Springs has purchased the property of 
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the Craig Farmers Mill & Elevator Company at 
Craig, Colo., which that company recently bought 
from R. H. Howard. 


_ The farmers of Musselshell, Mont., are planning 
to either build or buy a grain elevator there. 
J. J. McFaul, W. C. Jensen and L. M. Hoadly are 
interested. ° 


To deal:in grain, and hay, B. L. Robbins, Inc., 
has been incorporated at Thomas, Wash., capital- 
ized at $25,000. R. L. and Mabel Robbins are 
interested. 


The Farmers Equity Hlevator Company of 
McElroy (p. 0. Westby), Mont., is under the man- 
agement of Alvin B. Stageberg. He succeeds C. 
C. Ferguson. 


To buy and sell grain, fruit, produce, etc., the 
Associated Growers’ Exchange, Inc., has been in- 
corporatetd at Yakima, Wash. Capital stock is 
$250,000. T. R. Slucher is interested. 


The Colfax, Wash., office of the Kerr-Gifford 
Grain Company has been closed. The company 
will discontinue independent buying offices at 
points where it has no warehouses. 


The Idaho Falls Mill & Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Idaho Falls, Idaho, capital- 
ized at $50,000. The directors and incorporators 
‘are: G. C. and G. O. Wright and C. St. Clair. 

The wholesale grain, flour and mill feed business 
of Warren & Weldon at Los Angeles, Calif., is to 
be conducted hereafter exclusively by S. P. Weldon, 
under the name of S. P. Weldon & Co., George F. 
Warren has retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Tom Atyeo is manager of the Plymouth Farmers 
Elevator Company of Plymouth, IIl. 


Frank Neal is manager of the Walnut Grain Com- 
pany of Walnut, Ill., succeeding I. M. White. 


Sterling Matthews is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Grain Company at Mansfield, Ill., by C. M. 
Simpson of Mendota. 


The name of the Altona Grain Company of 
Altona, Ill., has been changed to that of the Altona 
Co-operative Grain Company. 

H. E. Crum is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Company of Leonard (Gilman 
p. 0.), Ill., by Bert Van Wellder. 

The Davis Bros. have purchased the elevator at 
Ellis, Ill., from the Ellis Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany. The consideration was $12,000. 


Kautz & Maus’ new elevator has been completed 
at Mt. Pulaski, Ill. It has capacity of 20,000 bushels 
and is the work of P. F. McAllister & Co. 


An elevator costing about $40,000 is to be built at 
Columbia, Ill., for the Farmers Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Company. J. C. Gumercheimer is president. 


The contract has been let by the Levy Bros. Hay 
& Grain Company of Chicago for a grain elevator. 
The storage building is now under construction. 


R. E. Jacobs is no longer manager of the Farmers 
Grain Company of Missal, Ill., but is with the West 
Brooklyn Hlevator Company of West Brooklyn, Ind. 


The name of the Sparta Farmers Co-operative 
Hlevator Association of Sparta, Ill, has been 
changed to that of the Sparta Farmers Grain 
Company. 

Shutt & Son have moved their offices to Girard, 
Ill., from Donnellson and will operate there as the 
Girard Elevator Company. The firm has purchased 
an elevator there. 


The Farmers Grain Company of Towanda, IIl., 
will operate hereafter under the co-operative plan. 
G. Geiger is president; D. Kraft, secretary-treas- 
urer;: O. Clark, manager. 


A. 10,000-bushel cribbed elevator has been com- 
pleted at Barclay, Sangamon County, Ill., for the 
Barclay Farmers Co-operative Grain Company. The 
plant was built by P. F. McAllister & Co. 

The Co-operative Elevator at Plano, Ill. is ready 
for operation. It has capacity of 25,000 bushels, is 
fireproof, and is equipped with electric power and 
wagon and auto dump. L. C. Sears is manager. 


The South Ottawa Co-operative Grain & Supply 
Company of South Ottawa, Ill, on January 24 de- 
cided to disband and dispose of its holdings. The 
elevator was closed last year, following financial 
losses totaling more than $29,000. 


C. M. Stiarwalt, Jr., E. C. Pendarvis, J. M. James, 
W. H. Tumey and Ray Spicer have incorporated at 
Good Hope, Ill., as the Good Hope Co-operative Com- 
pany, capitalized at $10,000. An elevator has been 
purchased by them for $3,750, from C. C, Lane. 


At the annual election’ of the Farmers Elevator 
Company of Mendota, Ill, the following officers 
were elected: John Schiedenhelf, president; M. 
Crandall, vice-president; H. F. Fiek, secretary; 
John Swisher, treasurer. J. D. Barth is manager 
of the elevator. 

The partnership of McFadden & Co., of Havana, 
and Peoria, Ill., has been dissolved. The company 
has 16 elevators. The Havana office and seven 
elevators will be retained by G. C. McFadden. With 
him will be associated his son, George Chester. 
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Robert M. McFadden will have charge of the 
Havana office. The interests of B. H. McFadden 
will be managed by his sons, Stanley B. and Ernest 
T. They will have eight elevators located at Kil- 
bourne, Oakford, Atterberry, Saidora, Bishop, Forest 
City, Teheran and New Holland. 


The Peterstown Elevator Company of Peters- 
town (Mendota p. o.), Ill, at its annual election 
chose the following men to serve as officers during 
the coming year: President, Victor Weber; vice- 
president, Theodore Happ, Sr.; secretary, Ferdi- 
nand Kempf; treasurer, Anthony Amfahr. Joseph 
Stremlau has been retained as manager for the 
coming year. 


Munson & Moss of Kemp, Ill., advise us that the 
item, appearing in the January issue of the 
AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE, Which stated that Dr. 
T. G. Wells had purchased the Kemp Elevator from 
the National Elevator Company, is incorrect. The 
National company has no elevator at Kemp; Mun- 
son & Moss operate the only elevator at that place, 
and they have not disposed of their property. 


INDIANA 
Klaushing & Smiley have opened a grain, feed, hay, 
and coal business at Aurora, Ind. 


J. M. Heinen is succeeded as manager of the 
Ambia Grain Company of Ambia, Ind., by C. J. Hile. 


A preliminary certificate of dissolution has been 
filed by the Orleans Mill & Elevator Company of 
Orleans, Ind. 


A complete line of stock feeds is to be handled 
by the Hall Bros. who operate the Larwill Elevator 
at Larwill, Ind. 


The elevator of the Henderson Elevator Com- 
pany at Johnson, Ind., has been sold to Bump & 
Thomas of Keensburg. 


Howard Payne and M. H. Leavell have purchased 
the elevator of the Mardenis Equity Exchange at 
Markle, Ind. The consideration was $5,900. , 


Insurance, real estate, farm loans and fire in- 
surance have been added to the business of the 
Woodbury-Elliott Grain Company of Muncie, Ind., 
as sidelines. 


The old Ray & Rice Hlevator at Camden, Ind., 
has been leased by the Fouts Bros. of Deer Creek. 
They will use it for seed wheat and soy bean ware- 
house and cleaning mill. 


The Wisehart Bros. of Millville, Ind., are suc- 
ceeded by W. S. Wisehart who bought his brother’s 
interest in the concern. The elevator is to be 
equipped with electric power this summer. 


The elevator at Converse, Ind., formerly owned 
by the estate of Harry and Margaret Flinn has 
been purchased by Knox & Kepner. The new 
owners expect to convert it into a feed mill. 


Wm. Harbeck has sold his interest in the grain 
business at Valparaiso, Ind., which for 35 years 
he has been conducting, to the Chatfield Grain Com- 
pany, proprietors of the Pennsylvania Blevator. 

The grain warehouse and stock of Newman & 
Smith at Cynthiana, Ind., have passed into the 
hands of Henry Dieg of Armstrong. The firm is 
composed of S. ©. Newman and J. Omar Smith. 


The contract has been let by the Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mill & Grain Elevator of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., for the erection of a large warehouse and two 
grain tanks at the plant. The improvements will 
cost $56,000. 


EASTERN 

-The Greencastle, Pa., elevator of J. W. Hartman 
has been purchased by Arthur F. Stickler and W. 
Harry Gillan. 

Charles A. Holdridge and Harry A. Kates are op- 
erating at Utica, N. Y., as the Utica Hlevator & 
Supply Company. 

Asa A. Dutton and Charles Dutton have pur- 
ehased the grain, feed and flour business of E. P. 
Bouton at Middleburg, N. Y. 


A grain and flour company has been opened at 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., for Arthur Halley. He 
was recently with the firm of Prentiss-Brooks Com- 
pany. 

The grain plant and grist mill at Wallingford, 
Vt., have been purchased by Rodney C. Huntoon of 
Rutland. The property was formerly owned by Ed- 
mund Channell. 

To do a general grain and coal business, the 
Robert Downey Company was incorporated at Os- 
wego, N. Y., capitalized at $105,000. The incor- 
porators are: R. A. Downey, J. W. Downey and E. 
B. Powell. 


Plans for the erection of a 4,000,000-bushel eleva- 
‘tor to be erected in connection with terminals and 
docks at the Baltimore, Md., harbor are sponsored 
by J. E. Griner, chairman of the Port Develop- 
ment Commission of Baltimore. Mr. Griner says 
that his scheme will establish in Baltimore the first 
elevator capable of serving ships lying at piers 
loading merchandise and general cargo. Under the 
plans as laid, the new elevator is to be built in 
back of the piers and, by means of conveyors 
running to each pier, grain could be put aboard a 
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vessel at the same time it was loading general 
merchandise, without necessitating its removal from 
the berth. 


To deal in grain, hay and flour, the Bowker 
Company has been incorporated at Worcester, Mass., 
capitalized at $15,000. Charles Bowker, D. Bowker 
and B. J. Winchester, Jr., are interested. 


The grain and mill business of A. G. Spaulding 
at Ludlow, Vt., has been purchased by William J. 
Phelan and Henry Howard. Mr. Spaulding has re- 
tired after 30 years in the grain business. 

To handle grain and flour, the Philip S. Silbert 
Company has been incorporated at Springfield, 


Mass., capitalized at $10,000. Philip S. Silbert, 
Louis Bram, Jr., and Raymond Lasker are 
interested. 


W. A. Nickles, a grain and elevator merchant of 
Shippensburg, Pa., has changed the name of his 
firm to William A. Nickles & Son. Walter Nickles, 
son of the senior member of the firm, has been ad- 
mitted to the firm. 


Charles Anholt is with the Buckwheat Feed & 
Grain Corporation, New York City, as manager of 
its hay department. He was for 15 years with E. 
G. Porter, hay shipper, as its representative on the 
New York Produce Exchange. 


_ Walter B. Bailey is president; Clarence A. Wil- 
liams, treasurer; Ralph Brewster, clerk of the Pine 
Tree Grain Company of Portland, Maine. The com- 
pany will do a general business in grain, produce, 
goods, ete. Its capital stock is $100,000. 

John D., Paul F., and John Lynch have incor- 
porated at Taylor (Monkton p. o.), Md., as the 


Farmers Co-operative Company of Upper Cross 


Roads in Hartford County, Inc. The company will | 
buy, sell, transport, and deal in farm products, Its 
capital stock is $6,000. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS & NEBRASKA 


A new concrete elevator is to be erected at Delia, 
Kan., for the Delia Grain Company. 


The plant of the Farmers Elevator & Exchange 
at Ewing, Mo., may be rebuilt this year. 


E. M. Cogdill is director of the Hartville 
Farmers Exchange ‘Co-operative Association No. 
1 of Hartville, Mo. Its capital stock is $5,000. 

The Farmers Elevator at Abdal (Superior p. 
0.), Neb., which was destroyed by fire, is to be re- 
built. It will have capacity of 15,000 bushels. 

The office of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Coats, Kan., has been completed. It is a fireproof 
structure of brick and cement costing $1,164.15. 


Leo Ward is succeeded as manager of the 
sores Elevator at Norcatur, Kan., by Clifford 
ool. 


The Deshler Farmers Elevator Company of 
Deshler, Neb., is under the management of Charles 
Minnick. 

A grain elevator is to be built at Kearney, Neb., 
this year, it is reported. A local shipper is 
interested. 

A grain elevator will be built at Cameron, Mo., 
for the Cameron Co-operative Elevator Association 
in the near future. 


The elevator of the Brule Grain Company at 
Brule, Neb., has been purchased by the Lexington 
Mill & Elevator Company, 

Nick Greiner is succeeded as manager of the 
Spring Ranch Grain & Supply Company of Spring 
Ranch, Neb., by Bert Smith. 

W. G. Adams is again in charge of the elevator 
at Cozad, Neb., which has been operated under 
lease by A. B. Carter for a year. 


A new 150,000-bushel elevator is to be erected 
at Great Bend, Kan., according to reports, for 
the Walnut Creek Milling Company. 


The name of the Smith Elevator Company oper- 
ating at Wichita, Kan., has been changed to that 
of the Smith-McLinden Grain Company. 

_The Douglas County Farmers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of Vinland, Kan., is succeeded in business 
by the Vinland Co-operative Elevator Company. 

Repairs and alterations are to be made to the 
elevators of the Santa Fe at Argentine (Independ- 
ent station Kansas City), Kan., at a cost of $15,000. 
, J. E. Dorothy has purchased the lots and build- 
ings of the Farmers Union Association of Mitchell, 
Neb. He will handle grain, feed and probably 
coal. 


T. B. Lord has purchased the elevator at 
Hmporia, Kan., from the Kaw Milling Company 
and will operate in connection with the Delphos 
Elevator. 


The Mound City Mill & Elevator Company’s 
property at Mound City, Mo., was sold at sheriff’s 
sale to Willard P. Meyer. Purchase price was 
$30,000 which is said to cover the liabilities of 
the company. 


The Lincoln and Fremont, Neb., offices of the 
Nye-Schneider-Jenks Company have been consoli- 
dated with C. L. Bostwick, manager; and C. J. 
Slater assistant manager. The Fremont office 
operated before with 92 grain elevators, 86 coal 
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yards, 73 lumber yards and 51 livestuck buying 
stations. Now the number is brought to 160 ele- 


vators and 145 coal yards. 


The Austin Grain Company succeeds the Inde- 
pendent Grain Company at Waco, Neb., and is 
operating two elevators previously conducted by 
Robert Beckord. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Wright, Kan., is planning on the erection of a 
new elevator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity to replace 
the one which burned. 

The partnership of Wilmoth & Lloyd, dealers 
in grain and livestock at Altoona, Kan., has been 
dissolved. O. M. Lloyd has bought Mr. Wilmoth’s 
interest in the business. 

Jake Anderson, A. J. Streit, Roy Smothers, 
Robert Steibler and Hmery Conwell have pur- 
chased the elevator at Oneida, Kan. Charles Story 
will operate the elevator. 

Capitalized at $20,000, the Farmers Union Ele- 
vator & Supply Company was incorporated at West 
Mineral, Kan. M. L. Westervelt, Elmer Rennie, 
and A. O. Hale are interested. 

Don Gammell is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator at Tekamah, Neb., by J. W. 
Lee of Spaulding. Mr. Gammell is now in the 
livestock commission business. 

The Tarkio, Mo., grain elevator of J. B. Shaum 
has been sold by him to Low & Christenson. They 
have also purchased an interest in the Tarkio 
Molasses Feed Company of Tarkio. 

The elevator at Troy, Kan., has been opened 
after several months of idleness. L. B. Howard is 


manager of the elevator which is conducted under © 


the name of the Troy Grain Company. 


O. H. Harkreader has purchased the Arcadia, 
Kan., plant of the Kelso Grain Company. It will 
be known as the Harkreader Grain Company. Mr. 
Walker will continue with the new firm. 

The elevator and equipment at King City, Mo., 
of the Farmers Union Elevator Company have 
been purchased by Fred G. Hewitt for $5,350. The 
new owners take possession on March 1. 


Henry Wichman, Ed. J. Draney, Frank Bolding 
have incorporated at Seneca, Kan., as the Farmers 
Elevator Company. Its capital stock is $15,000. 
The company will conduct a general elevator 
business. 

A grain business has been started at Great 
Bend, Kan., by ‘C. E. Lindberry. He will operate 
as the Great Bend Grain Company. He was 
formerly manager of the office of the Kemper, Grain 
Company. 

The reincorporation of the Wilmore Grain & 
Mercantile Company of Wilmore, Kan., was re- 
cently effected with a change in name to that of 
the Wilmore Co-operative Grain & Mercantile 
Company. 

The plant of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company at Dwight, Kan., which burned is to be 
rebuilt. The new building will have a capacity 
of 15,000 bushels and will be built of frame with 
steel covering. 

D. Buck, George Mader and C. BE. Scott have in- 
corporated at Burlingame, Kan., as the Burlingame 
Co-operative Elevator Company. The company 
will maintain and operate'a grain elevator. Its 
capital stock is $20,000. 

C. L. Peebles, James Dean, Jr., and Hubert Shell 
have organized at Severy, Kan., as the Co-operative 
Union Mill & Elevator Company. Its capital stock 
is $20,000. The company will deal in grain, hay 
and conduct a general milling business. 

W. W. Dugger is to be active manager of the 
B. S. Huff Grain Company operating an elevator 
at Centerview, Kan. He was formerly manager 
of the Farmers Co-operative Company of Kinsley, 
Kan., and is succeeded by John Holmes: as such. 


A new 20,000-bushel studded elevator is being 
erected at Hill City, Kan., for the Farmers #le- 
vator Company. It is equipped with a 20-horse- 
power Fairbanks Morse Type “Y” Engine, 10-ton 
auto truck scale, five-bushel modern automatic 
scale, and elevator leg handling 2,000 bushels per 
hour. : 


Paul Uhlmann has resigned his position with 
and disposed of his interest in the Terminal Ele- 
vators at Kansas City, Mo. He is succeeded by 
N. F. Noland, who has been assistant manager. 
Mr. Uhlmann expects to spend four or five months 
in Europe after which he will return to Kansas 
City and engage in business for himself. 

The holdings of the Emmett Compton Grain 
Company at Springfield, Mo., have been purchased 
by James C. Roberts, P. C. Pate and H. L. Connell 
for the consideration of $25,000. The name of 
the company will be changed to the Queen City 
Feed & Flour Company. Mr. Connell will be 
manager. ‘All three men were associated with the 
Nelson Grain Company of Kansas City. 

The Wyandotte Elevator Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., has let the contract for the erection of 
a cleaning and drying house. The building will 
be of reinforced concrete, equipped with Allis 
Driers, with cleaning capacity of 4,000 bushels 
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per hour and drying capacity of 1,500 bushels. 
The plans were made by the A. E. Baxter Engi- 
neering Company. It will be completed by April 15. 

The Holland-Harris Grain & Milling Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., has dissolved as a _ partnership. 
Hugh Harris will operate the grain, flour and feed 
business as the Hugh Harris Company. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

Operations have been stopped in the McCafferty 
Grain Elevator at Garber, Okla. 

W. B. Johnson has reopened the E. EH. Van Dusen 
Elevator at Byron, Okla., for business. 

A 100,000-bushel elevator is being erected to the 
plant of the Alva Mills, at Alva, Okla. 

Mock & Moore Grain Company of Olustee, Okla., 
is planning to install a wheat cleaner this spring. 


Ben Edwards has succeeded Kittrell & Edwards 
at Greenville, N. C., and will operate in his own 
name. 

A wholesale and retail grain, feed and flour busi- 
ness is to be conducted at Leachville, Ark., by Buck 
Garner. 

A grain elevator costing $7,000 is to be erected 
at Quitman, Ga., for the Farmers Union of Brook 
‘County. 

The business of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Mangum, Okla., is to be enlarged to include a 
gin and other lines. 

A grain elevator and flour mill are to be erected 
at Cordele, Ga., for O. M. Heard, F. L. Bartholo- 
mew and R. D. Mims. 


J. T. Rayford, T. P. Priddie and R. H. Jay have 
incorporated at Sherman, Texas, as the Rayford 
Grain & Hlevator Company. 


Cc. L. Atherton is successor as manager of the 
Farmers Union Co-operative Exchange of Red 
Rock, Okla., to R. E. Scruggs. 


The elevators at Nowata, and Watova, Okla., 
owned by the Nowata County Farmers Co-operative 
Association have been leased by Frank Spencer. 

M. R. Holman and Jack Stafford have formed 
a partnership and will continue the business at 
Asheville, N. 'C., formerly conducted by Mr. Holman. 

The plant of the (Burke County Elevator & Grain 
Company of Waynesboro, Ga., which burned is to 
be rebuilt. The loss from fire amounted to $14,800. 

S. J. Estes, Charles Argo and §. A. Bible have 
incorporated at Stroud, Okla. as the Farmers 
Union Co-operative Exchange. Its capital stock is 
$40,000. 

The C. H. Hendrick Seed & Grain Company 
has ‘been incorporated at Waco, Texas, capitalized 
at $10,000. J. EB. Pearce and O. R. Seagraves are 
interested. 


The property of the Harper Mill & Elevator ° 


Company of Quinlan, Okla., has been purchased 
by the Quinlan Farmers Grain & Supply Company 
of Quinlan. 

The contract has been let by Guenther & Son, 
San Antonio, Texas, for the erection of a brick 
and concrete addition containing 180 feet of ele- 
vator shaft. 


Arrangements have been made by J. L. 
Thomason of.Lakeland, Fla., for the erection of 
a large wholesale and retail grain warehouse at 
East Palmetto, Fla. 


The capacity of the grain elevators. of the 
Galveston Wharf Company of Galveston, Texas, 
is to be increased from 500,000 bushels to more 
than 2,000,000 bushels. Forty concrete bins each 
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of 32,300 bushels’ capacity are to be erected; also 
20 interstice bins of 8,000 bushels’ capacity. The 
new units will be erected adjacent to Elevator B 
of the company. 


The elevator, coal and feed business at Carmen, 
Okla., for Phelps & Trever has been purchased by 
O. W. Reeg and F. H. Bass. The deal included 
the warehouse and elevator. ' 


The pbuilding of the Farmers Union Grain & 
Livestock Association Exchange at Binger, Okla., 
has been purchased by Charles Wilson. It will be 
used as warehouse for feed and coal. 3 


T. T. Akers, A. Simpkins and J. O. McMinn, of 
Ada, have incorporated at Ada, Okla. as the 
Farmers & Traders Union Co-operative Exchange. 
The capital stock of the firm is $10,000. 


S. S. Kerr is planning to repair and remodel his 
elevator at Nashville, Tenn., to give storage capa- 
city of 50,000 bushels. The warehouse is equipped 
for handling both bulk and sacked grain. 


‘Capitalized at $20,000, the Western Grain Com- 
pany was incorporated to operate at Lawton, Okla. 
J. W. and Esther Russell of Lawton and A. R. 
Harrod of ®letcher are the incorporators. 


Plans have been made for the immediate recon- 
struction of the plant of the Fouks Grain Com- 
pany of Texarkana, Ark., replacing the one which 
burned. W. EH. Haydon is president of the company. 


B. F. Yearwood has sold his elevator at Plain- 
view, Texas, to the Farmers Equity Union Ex- 


change. The elevator is built of wood and has 
capacity of 25,000 bushels. Price paid amounted 
to $16,000. 


The Albany Coal’ & Grain Company has begun 
operations at Albany, Ala. The Mathews Bros. are 
interested in the business. The firm will also oper- 
ate at Huntsville. Luke Mathews will be manager 
of the Albany plant. 


R. A. Fuller, R. L. McClellan and George W. 
Whitson have incorporatetad at Spearman, Texas, 
as the Spearman Equity Exchange. Capital stock 
is $30,800. The company will handle farm prod- 
ucts of the Panhandle. 

The Duffy-Gaddis ‘Company has been incorpo- 
rated at New Bern, N. C., capitalized at $25,000. 
H. O. Gaddis, John C. Duffy and T. B. White- 
hurst will do a brokerage business handling grain, 
hay, ete., under that name. 


Douglass W. King has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Blue Star Elevator Company of San 
Antonio, Texas, and on February 1, started in busi- 
ness for himself doing a track and transit busi- 
ness in grain, hay and feedstuff, 


The contract has been let by the Pearlstone Mill 
& Hlevator Company of Dallas, Texas, to the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Company for the erection 
of a 150,000-bushel elevator, of fireproof construc- 
tion. Machinery valued at $25,000 is to be installed. 


A new elevator is being erected at Groom, Texas, 
for the Lester Stone Company of Amarillo, Texas. 
The plant will have a capacity of 25,000 bushels 
and cost $10,000. The Groom plant is one of 
a chain of six elevators owned by the company 
at ‘Lark, Wildorado, Andrain, Miami, Cudman and 
Hoover. 

A half interest in the firm formerly controlled 
by M. H. Haym at Atlanta, Ga., has been pur- 
chased by M. C. Sims. The name of the firm will 
now be Haym & Sims. Mr. Sims was formerly 
connected with the W. L. Fain Grain Company and 
is familiar with the grain and hay trade of that 
vicinity. 
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ANININ.—Frank W. Annin died recently at his 
home in Toledo, Ohio. Mr, Annin was head of W. 
H. Morehouse & Co., and was one of the oldest 
members of the Toledo Produce Exchange. 


BASINGHER.—HE. Basinger died recently. 
manager of the Roy Twist 
Missler, Kan. 

BRADLBEY.—Frank Alton Bradley died on Jan- 
uary 9 at his home in Pittsfield, Mass., aged 56 
years. He had lived in Pittsfield 34 years. He had 
been engaged in grain and feed business until his 
retirement five years ago. 


BURK—G. A. Burk died recently of heart failure. 
He was manager of the Western Hlevator & Grain 
Company, Crooks, S. D. 


CARTER.—Ray Carter died recently from diph- 
theria. He was president of the Carter Grain & 
Lumber Company with warehouses at Dayton, 
Wedron and Sheridan Junction, Ill. 


CHILDS.—Clinton ‘Childs died recently at his 
home in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was at the head of 
the firm of Childs, Kay & Woods, one of the 
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oldest and most reliable grain, stock and bond 
houses in Pittsburgh. 

COLLINS.—William Collins died of heart failure. 
He was superintendent of the Kornfalfa Feed Mill- 
ing Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


GORDINIER.—On January 17, after a short ill- 
ness, Hiram W. Gordinier died at Troy, N. Y. He 
had for years been engaged in the seed business 
there. 

DARRISON.—John T. Darrison died at Lockport, 
N. Y., on February 5, aged 66 years. He was 
for 49 years in the feed and flour business, 

DROGE.—William C. Droge died recently aged 
52 years. He was president of the Droge Ele- 
vator Company of Council Bluffs, Iowa. His death 
was caused by inhaling ammonia fumes. 

FEATHERSTON.—Heart disease caused the 
death on January 16 of J. F. Featherston of Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

GRIFFITH.—Melvin S. Griffith died from heart 
trouble suddenly on January 11 at his home in 
Catonsville, Md. He was president of Griffith & 
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Turner Company, dealers in farm implements and 
seeds. 


FORD.—L. E. Ford died at Urbana, Ill. He was 
a member of the Urbana Grain & Coal Company, 
retail grain and coal merchants there. 

HORNUNG.—John M. Hornung died at his home 
on January 11 at Greensburg, Ind., after a short 
illness. He was a veteran grain dealer and miller. 
Mr. Horning was 76 years old. 


JONES.—Edgar T. Jones on January 26 died at 
his home in Lafayette, Ind., aged 72 years. He was 
for many years a grain and stock broker there and 
was a member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Two children survive him. 


KAVANAUGH.—L. C. Kavanaugh died recently 
after an operation for appendicitis. He was sales 
manager for the Royal Feed & Milling Company 
of Memphis, Tenn., at the time of his death. For 
years previous to that he had engaged in the grain 
and feed business. 


LAGERQUIST.—After an illness of three weeks, 
Gust Lagerquist died at his home in Minneapolis 
during the latter part of January. He has been 
in elevator building business at Minneapolis since 
1882. His widow, two sons and a daughter survive 
him. 

LANE.—Chester W. Lane died on January 16 
from pneumonia. He was for years connected with 
the grain firm of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. 
At the time of his death he was director, assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

McCOMB.—Edward B. McComb, aged 70 years, 
died at his home in Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Mc- 
Comb was born in Ridgeville, Mich., and moved 
to Indianapolis in 1891. He had been employed 
as manager of a grain elevator for the past five 
years by HE. H. Kinney of Bargersville. His widow, 
two daughters, and two sons survive him. 


MORSE.—Samuel Morse died on January 28, 
aged 68 years, at his home in Minneapolis, Minn. 
He was connected with the Morse Grain Company; 
had also been a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce since its organization. He is survived by 
_one son. ; 


MUBEGGH.—Julius Ernest Muegge died after a 
long illness aged 90 years, at home in San Antonio, 
Texas. He was a pioneer grain dealer, and was 
the first grain dealer in San Antonio. 


ORTHWBHIN.—Walter E. Orthwein died during 
January, aged 48 years. He was the son of William 
D. Orthwein of the Orthwein Grain Company and 
a member of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 


POWERS.—On January 1, A. P. Powers died at 
Sullivan, Ill. He was a retired grain merchant. 


POWERS.—Charles Powers died at his home in 
Sayler Park, near Cincinnati, Ohio. He was for- 
merly connected with the Inspection Department 
of the Exchange. 


RIHTVELD.—Isaac Rietveld died at his home in 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently, after an illness of four 
months. He was in the feed and flour business 
for 25 years. 


ROBERTSON.—Typhoid pneumonia caused the 
death of Emery M. Robertson, a feed and grain 
dealer of Ottumwa, Iowa. 


ROSENCRANS.—Wm. Rosencrans died: at Bel- 
mond, Iowa. His firm operated as the J. & R. Grain 
Company. 


ROSS.—On January 9 pneumonia caused the 
death of Walter T. Ross, president and treasurer 
of the Ross Bros. Company of Worcester, Mass. 


SHAEFFER.—William H. Shaeffer died on Feb- 
ruary 8. He was proprietor of a wholesale seed 
business in Buffalo, N. Y. 


STEWART.—O. S. Stewart died on January 20 
following an operation. He was connected with 
Smith & Stewart of Waveland, Ind. 


THAYER.—Carlos H. Thayer died recently. He 
was one of the older members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and was connected with the Nash- 
Wright Grain Company. 

YOUNG.—Fred W. Young died recently. He 
was one of the most highly esteemed members of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. He became a mem- 
ber of the Grain Exchange in 1908 when he created 
the Lake Shippers Clearance Association. 


WHITNEY.—A. Whitney died, aged 89 years, 
recently at Portland, Maine. He was a seedsman 
of that city. 

WITHERSPOON.—C. F. Witherspoon died at 
Denton, Texas, during the latter part of January. 
‘Mr. Witherspoon, who was 70 years old, had been 
prominent in the grain business at Texas for 40 
years and was also well known in cotton circles. 
He was a member of C. F. Witherspoon & Sons, 
maintaining offices at Liverpool, Milan, Denton, 
Galveston, Houston and New Orleans. Four sons 
survive him. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by Frederick A. Lamb, a grain broker of Boston, 
Mass. His liabilities are $21,313; no assets. 
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Garrison, Texas.—The feed plant of E. L. Bick 
here was destroyed by fire. 

LeRoy, Mich.—Fire destroyed not long ago the 
feed store of Ray E. Smith. 

Dwight, Ill—Fire destroyed recently the Farm- 
ers ‘Co-operative Hlevator here. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—McKee & Sutherland Feed Mill 
was damaged with a loss of $2,000. 

Chamberlain, S. D.—The O. P. Kendall Flour & 
Feed Store 'was burned out recently. 

Vernon, Texas.—The empty elevator of the Kell 
Milling Company was destroyed by fire. 

Dyersburg, Tenn.—Fire damaged on January 1 
the building of the Parrell Feed & Coal Company. 

Munich, N. D.—fFire destroyed the elevator here 
owned by the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Olathe, Kan.—The Farmers Union Co-operative 
Mill & Elevator here was burned with a loss of 
$30,000. 

Germantown, Pa.—Fire destroyed the feed and 
flour mill here. The entire contents were de- 
stroyed. 

Galata, Mont.-The Mitchell Elevator here was 
destroyed by fire. No grain was in the elevator 
at the time. 

Sparta, Ga—The feed and grist mill operated 
here by John K. Kimbrough was burned with a 
loss of: $5,000. 

Atkinson, Ill—The engine house of the Atkin- 
son Farmers Grain Company was destroyed by 
fire on January 10. 

Ames, Okla—On January 15 fire broke out in 
the elevator of the Enid Milling Company. The 
damage was not serious. 

Jamesville, N. Y.—The mill and large warehouse 
of the Farmers Alfalfa Products Company was de- 
stroyed completely by fire. 

New Brighton, Minn.—On January 7 fire de- 
stroyed the City Elevator Company’s elevator. 
Loss amounted to $100,000. 

Shellbrook, Sask—On January 13 fire destroyed 
the elevator of the Hallet & Carey Company con- 
taining 12,000 bushels grain. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The building here occupied by 
the W. P. Howard Commission Company was de- 
stroyed with loss on stock of $25,000. 

Mekinock, N. D.—The Equity Hlevator and four 
carloads of grain were destroyed by fire not long 
ago. The building was valued at $9,000. 

Clearwater, Kan.——On January 3 fire destroyed 
completely the elevator operated by Thomas Mar- 
cedia. The cause of the fire is unknown, 

Highland, Mich.—Quite a serious loss was sus- 
tained by the Highland Producers Association when 
fire started in its elevator on January 24. 


Montpelier, Idaho.—The Miles Grain Elevator 
burst open spilling 5,000 bushels of grain on the 
ground. The building was repaired at once. 

Varner, Kan.—On January 21, the Farmers, Ele- 
vator Company’s elevator was destroyed by fire. 
The plant held 6,000 bushels wheat at the time. 

Dundee, N. Y.—The elevator of the Henry Har- 
rison Company was damaged slightly by fire of 
unknown origin. ‘The fire occurred on January 11. 

Werner, N. D.—The grain elevator of R. S. 
Davidson was destroyed by fire recently. Loss was 


$15,000. The elevator held about 7,500 bushels of 
grain. 
Lincoln, Mich.—The elevator operated by the 


Lincoln Hlevator Company was totally destroyed on 
January 24, by fire which started from an unknown 
cause. 

Versailles, I1]l—On January 21, the grain ele- 
vator of J. R. Bell & Co., was destroyed by fire. 
The loss amounted to $12,000; partly covered by 
insurance. 

Edgerton, Alta.—Fire on January 21 destroyed 
the Farmers Elevator and 12 carloads of grain. 
Combustion or overheated machinery was the cause 
of the fire. : 


Oklee, Minn.—On January 3 small damage was 
done to the elevator of the Oklee Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elevator Company. The cause of the fire 
was not determined. 


Abdal (Superior p. 0.), Neb—The elevator of 
the Farmers Union Elevator Company was totally 
destroyed by fire on January 7 with a loss of $10,- 
000. H. L. Anderson and his helper were attempt- 
ing to prime their gasoline engine with an open can 
of gasoline. The engine backfired setting fire to 
the gasoline and the helper’s arms and hands were 
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badly burned. Although the contents of two chem- 
ical extinguishers were used, the fire was soon 
beyond control. 

Croswell, Mich—A small loss was sustained by 
the Michigan Bean Company on January 20. The 
cause of the fire which occurred in the elevator 
was not determined. 

Falmouth, Mich.—Fire started on January 27 in 
the elevator of the Michigan Potato Growers Ex- 
change. The cause of the fire was not determined. 
The loss was small. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho—On January 14 the Fowler 
& Chaflin Company sustained a small damaged 
loss in their warehouse from fire which started 
from an unknown cause. 


Pasadena, Calif—The warehouse of the A. C. 
Knight Feed & Fuel Company was destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin, together with 125 tons of 
Alfalfa and barley hay, entailing a loss of $4,000. 

Coburn (Sheldon p. o.), IN. D.—An overheated 
bearing in the Farmers Elevator here caused a 
fire which destroyed the plant, causing loss on 
building of $25,000. The grain was fully insured. 

Hayden, Ohio. Walter M. Latham, who operates 
an elevator here, sustained a loss recently when 
his office building burned. A pan of oil was set 
on the stove to warm and boiled over causing the 
fire. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The building occupied by the 
Davis-Prater Company, doing a general wholesale 
business in grain, hay and feed, was destroyed by 
fire together with its contents. Loss amounted to 
$20,000. 

Assaria, Kan.—The elevator here owned by the 
Western Star Mill Company was burned. The 
building and 7,000 bushels of wheat were com- 
pletely destroyed. The loss is fully covered by 
insurance. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Fire destroyed three two- 
story buildings and contents, including the main 
warehouse of the Covington Grain Company. ‘Loss 
to grain firm amounted to $50,000; loss is covered 
by insurance. 

Kewanna, Ind.—Fire on January 16 destroyed the 
elevator here formerly known as the Starr Elevator, 
but now used only as a storehouse. The loss 
was $7,500; insurance, $5,000. Jordan & Baird 
were the owners. 


Oswego, N. Y.—Fire on January 23 damaged the 
Northwestern Grain Elevator. Loss amounted to 
$150,000. The elevator was owned by Robert Doh- 
erty & Co. The plant was built in 1864 and had 
a capacity of 450,000 bushels. 

Milpitas, Calif—One of the warehouses of the 
William Osterman Company was destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $10,000. The building was valued at 
$7,500, and grain, hay and machinery contents at 
$2,500. ‘The loss is largely covered by insurance. 


Middletown, Ohio.—Fire started in the elevator 
of Pierce & Stevens about the middle of January 
doing slight damage. The power went off and 
then came on again causing a choke in the ele- 
vator. The motor, revolving inside the drive belt, 
burned the belt in two. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has’ been filed 
iby the Savannah Flour & Feed Company of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. A. J. Epstein is proprietor. Assets are 
$8,277; liabilities, $31,586. 

The Waldo Grain & Hay Company of Muskogee, 
Okla., now occupies a brick warehouse just re- 
cently erected there. The plant will be used for 
handling feeds and other commodities. 

Otis Bell has purchased the feed business at 
Winchester, Ohio, which was formerly owned by 
the Reed Bros. The latter bought the business 
not long ago from Anderson & King. 


The Burket, Ind., pickle plant of Reid, Mur- 
dock & Co., has been purchased by George Graff. 
He will take out the equipment and convert it 
into a feed, coal and lumber business. 

Capitalized at $20,000 the Cash and Carry Feed 
Corporation was incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘The incorporators are James F. Lonergan, A. W. 


Bond and James Cosgriff, all of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Washington Co-operative Hgg & Poultry As- 
sociation has decided upon the erection of a 
modern feed warehouse at Lynden, Wash. It will 
represent an investment of more than $10,000. 

A feed mill and mixing plant are being added to 
the property of W. F. Richardson, Jr., & Co., of 
Richmond, Va. The company will manufacture 
stock and dairy feeds, and allied products. The 
plans for the building were made by the A. B. 
Baxter Engineering Company. 
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Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for the month of January, 1922: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jos. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


7—— Receipts——_,, Shipments——\, 
1922 1921 1922 sf 

Wheat, bus.. 590,948 1,273,563 1,015,122 2,378,049 
Corn, bus.... 7,327,689 2,307,017 6,173,831 1,720,344 
Oats, bus.... 69,360 215,848 81,839 7,500 
Barley, bus.. 29,613 49,806 28,288 418,331 
PUG AT DM Asce 745,175 1,347,975 512,826 1,535,614 
Malt, bus.... 1,643 LiSi hme atek ina aseaaenae 
Millfeed, tons 1,416 AL TQA Mme ete a me tere la mene 
Hay, Long...) 956 1 bBOss tamed ce? Ive einice 
Flour, bbls... 63,825 75,861 7,403 14,948 
CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
ae oe onan -——Shipments——_, 


1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 702,000 1,193,000 37,00 1,415,000 
Corn, bus....28,568,000 21,606,000 14,406,000 7,056,000 
Oats, bus.... 5,535,000 5,806,000 4,552,000 4,200,000 
Barley, bus.. 721,000 952,000 229,000 70,000 
Rye, bus..... 70,000 424,000 74,000 571,000 
Timothy Seed, 

TDR. socio 2,404,000 1,706,000 2,551,000 2,600,000 
Clover Seed, A 

Ibs. ....... 1,628,000 2,288,000 1,728,000 1,383,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, Ibs... 2,510,000 1,138,000 1,653,000 1,881,000 
FlaxSeed,bus. 106,000 46,000 ° 1,000 2,000 
Hay, tons.... 12,907 17,354 709 2,266 
Flour, bbis.. 835,000 691,000 511,000 479,000 

CINCINNATI—Reported by George EF. Munson, 
chief inspector of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Ex- 
change: 

7——— Receipts——_,, ———Shipments——_, 
1922 1921 192 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 217,200 176,400 203,600 106,800 
Shelled Corn, 

DUCE cae ee 369,600 452,400 283,200 33,600 
Oats, bus 340,000 496,000 122,000 294,000 
Barley, bus.. 3,900 0, 200 iar coer wee cate 
Rye, bus..... 3,600 39,600 3,600 21,600 
Milo Maize, 

AES ON see lets ED ePIrn BAricksGOn 6 Logon 
Ear Corn, bus. 24,000 £00) eco: cect cence 
EIAY5. TODS ole 77199 De See OA At <3 Aree cla 
Feed, tons... 2,010 STO: Oe SPe Bhs cane asta Reece 


tary of the Board of Trade: 
m—Receipts———, ———-Shipments——_, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 793,877 1,824,957 297,590 1,481,644 
Bonded Wheat, 

[2 Fs an ee 62,126 269,724 5,078 125,398 
Corn, bus. 1,541,548 4D/O00) © siaveleihats 69 
Oats, bus. 415,165 636,617 5,000 4,938 
Barley, bus.. 13,331 5,997 94 25,063 
Bonded Barley, 

DHS: his eile (UDEM aso Ieniriockar \caaat nin 
Rye, bus..... 576,257 335,474 2,581 469,015 
FlaxSeed,bus. 107,335 170,840 143,598 57,431 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 
7——— Receipts——_, -——-Shipments——_,, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
. 7,692,513 7,770,109 4,974,619 7,154,950 
‘ 1,568 1,12 (OCS tires eta 
2,483,190 3,148,253 2,796,554 886,532 
473,42 702,603 444,382 509,645 
211,340 176,579 21,216 135,005 
137,007 364,160 48,795 19,783 

Mixed Grain, 

TDs SES 1,066,356 2,054,620 297,020 444,730 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by 
secretary of the Board of Trade: 
7-——Receipts——_, ,-——_Shipments——_, 

1921 


Wm. H. Howard, 


1922 1921 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 107,600 169,900 56,100 63,900 
Corn, bus.... 2,550,800 1,937,600 1,409,200 1,586,200 
Oats, bus.... 972,000 1,052,000 762,000 832,000 
Barley, bus.. 10,000 19,600 3,000 15,400 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by HE. D. Bigelow, secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade: 


-———Receipts——_, —Shipments——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 5,367,600 10,289,700 4,062,150 6,760,800 
Corn, bus.... 1,793,750 1,945,000 1,052,500 618,750 
Oats, bus.... 479,400 707,200 294,000 516,000 
Barley, bus... 84,000 205,500 44,200 106,600 
Rye, busi, 4. . 35,200 70,400 12,100 64,900 
Kaffir, bus... 470,800 980,100 349,000 288,000 
Bran; tons... 2,040 2,880 12,020 12,540 
Hay, tons.... 24,396 37,656 6,288 20,388 
Flour, bbls... 69,225 44,525 415,675 271,050 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange: 
Receipts . ——Shipments——_, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, carloads. 205 2312) | Peiciiee rola amen eaaeets 
Corn, é 97 HAS SUID Git Alin) POE Ls 
Oats, carloads... 26 BOM) Gr ya Nene ae Se 
Barley, carloads. 110 ALO osteo yp eee 
Rye, carloads... Say Le psc cede errata eee eee 
Milo Maize, car- 

TOadisen ee abo 70 129. W. 3 trerieateee ona rere 
Kaffir Corn, car- 

LOBOS, Fe aie ocieccte 7 OH, Aaatald op geip ee Metieeaeena es 
Seed, carloads... at Lopate me mssceees 
Flour, carloads... 136 U2 Q eyes hel sxeoeas Pea eareks eae 

MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by Geo. W. Maschke, 


Statistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Receipts———, -——-Shipments——_, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 7,751,060 9,057,990 2,470,580 4,280,700 
Corn, bus.... 2,592,990 1,907,340 1,469,600 1,490,220 
Oats, bus.... 2,001,060 2,027,380 1,872,600 1,492,840 
Barley, bus.. 675,360 1,250,180 815,840 1,481,080 
Rye, bus..... 229,260 556,720 90,830 606,240 
Flax Seed,bus. 297,890 277,210 158,280 22,380 
Millstuffs, 

LONE ho oe 8,863 7,698 51,497 50,271 
Hay, tons.... 2,453 2,993 220 2 
Flour, bbls... 79,342 95,274 1,208,241 1,274,612 

MONTREAL—Reported by Geo. Hadrill, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
—— Receipts——_, ———Shipments——_, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 195,785 GSC O84) sacl. aici, ene 
Corn, bus.... 7,081 CON eeis:daiievs: (Ur eee amen 
Oats, bus.... 144,321 VLA See eS ar, 
Barley, bus.. 44,708 GOD TAD ie dvs laced A ee 
Flax Seed, bus. 42,545 7 ae ee APP yon 
Hay, bales... 41,324 ZO STD PS Acne: sae te eee 
Flour, sacks. 63,160 64,840). COIS ace hee 
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MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Receipts———, Shipments——\, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 72,750 247,050 114,625 116,365 
Corn, bus.... 3,544,645 3,174,910 2,101,496 1,915,695 
Oats, bus.... 1,890,810 1,015,610 867,9 816,625 
Barley, bus... 565,510 991,890 239,520 235,630 
Rive; Duss 85,540 403,910 40,770 307,140 
Timothy Seed, 

LDS ace peas 842,837 125,130 358,633 151,669 
Clover Seed, 

MS lie lat sratras 255,239 260,412 1,869,632 435,160 
FlaxSeed,bus. 170,116 41,350 9,115 530 
Feed, tons... ,290 1,380 32,855 17,261 
Hay. tons. 1,680 2,069 756 108 
Flour, bbls... 93,895 100,900 80,650 110,200 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by G. S. Colby, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 


Wheat pussies ewtamecs 1,593,815 

Corn; DUBS... 4,351,121 89,814 
Oats, bus. 43,130 OU, 
Barley, bus.. . 29,162 46,666 
V6) MOUs ches me 173,585 365,142 


NEW YORK—Reported by H. Heinzer, statistician 
of the Produce Exchange: ; 
Receipts———, -———-Shipments——, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 4,971,600 38,282,000 6,234,000 3,151,000 
Corn, bus.... 3,621,200 59,000 2,629,000 376,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,336,000 538,000 475,000 284,000 
Barley, bus.. 212,500 258,400 459,000 264,000 
Rye; Duss ,i en 310,800 1,074,800 286,000 1,514,000 
Timothy Boca 

Clover Seed, 742 1,550 2,714 2,354 

Other Grass f 

Seed, bags.. 
FlaxSeed,bus. 491,087 iL COOL soxcheteisten a ue iets veits 
Hay, tons.s. « 8,762 S366 Gc cisacstectny) Metric eens 
Flour, bbls... 932,883 673,903 446,000 430,000 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
7——— Recei pts———, -——-Shipments——_,, 


922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 954,800 2,331,600 17879,000 1,798,800 
Corn, bus.... 4,512,200 3,154,200 3,469,200 1,813,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,066,000 1,008,000 1,058,000 44,000 
Barley, bus.. © 80,000 138,600 46,400 129,600 
Rye, bus..... 140,000 119,900 68,600 126,500 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
-——Receipts———,_ ———Shipments——_, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 110,400 8 60,000 88,800 
Corn, bus.... 3,132,250 1,996,450 2,505,250 1,563,750 
Oats, bus.... 1,244,400 799,500 982,000 664,200 
Barley, bus.. 47,600 1,000 40,600 120,400 
Rye, bus..... 9,600 137,700 6,000 163,200 
Mill Feed, tons 15,160 8,740 16,120 8,400 
Hay, tons.... 860 1,240 500 920 
Flour, bbls... 264,000 193,400 219,400 174,900 

PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. S. Daniels, sec- 


retary of the Commercial Exchange: 
EET re Cena. Sree 2 


922 1921 1922 21 
Wheat, bus.. 5,279,933 1,348,142 4,271,382 1,668,010 
Corn, bus.... 1,739,344 1,154,397 1,221,421 535,195 
Oats, bus 264,561 2B9jO4S. — seteists siete” edece Pieri 
Barley, bus 5 by a7 am ae nA oleae 9,990 oN 
Rye, Duss... 45,529 303,090 48,000 303,451 
Flour, bbls... 208,469 218,375 26,021 49,741 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 


m— Receipts———,, ———Shipments——Y_, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 1,783,818 2,927,194 1,438,578 2,931,051 

Corny APMIS.) nO, Oc amen elt 27-8, 8ko. A Meter ee 

Oats, bus.... 621,928 195,706 395,379 141,122 

Barley, bus.. 377,889 412,787 328,358 311,865 

Reyer Dus semi eene mote 562,086 77,142 537,466 
Buckwheat, 

Duar eee 17,944 2,892 17,944 5,566 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Hugene Smith, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange: 


Receipts———, Shipments——Y, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus.. 1,802,400 4,511,423 1,860,940 3,072,400 

Corn, bus.... 4,438,200 3,975,400 3,199,745 2,258,660 

Oats, bus.... 2,772,000 3,302,000 1,823,410 1,928,680 

Barley, bus.. 68,800 57,95 18,13 25,370 

Rye, bus... .; 8,800 19,800 11,850" 3 eats 
Kaffir Corn 

DUS AAs 51,600 121,700 24,650 49,490 

Hay, tons.... 13,994 8,170 4,745 7,210 

Flour, bbls... 406,830 286,580 414,820 332,630 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by H. C. Bunker, chief 
inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 
——— Receipts———_,, -——_Shipments——_, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, tons.. 1,716 Bie) ee Ae. Setar ect 
Corn, tons... 1,034 BBS satel aleoe ¥ | eotepeecntans 
Oats, tons.... 1,448 906) .uiek ie: “ Seitaetan ey 
Barley, tons. 5,235 SER CTE Sonny yo 
Bran, tons... 1,149 L5G  sSherdshalel cee aan cae enEee 
Beans, sacks. 40,567 GS, TOG 1 anh enensins Uleeee enna 
May; tons sso. 3,726 BAS oo Kol bieieh: einen 


TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


— Receipts 7——Shipments——_, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 127,400 173,600 163,730 127,720 
Corn, ‘bus.... 730,000 425,000 477,675 160,248 
Oats, bus.... 2115150 325,950 29,7 227,575 
Barley; DUsSi se emape es A BO0. Oe a cts cae ele eee 
Rye, ‘PUSa ss 7,200 46,800 2,5 32,802 
Total, bus.. 1,075,750 976,150 673,620 548,345 
Timothy Seed, 
BES Sercnyanats 1,739 2,139 2,089 2,372 
Clover Seed, 
DABS. sa 4,015 6,677 5,477 7,534 
Alsike Seed, 
fe 552 1,016 741 1,633 
Flour Produc- 
LOM Gs ects 75,050 SILO OO eas «aceon Biren 


The A. E. Birdsell Coal & Ice Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York with an authorized 
capitalization of $600,000 with A. E. Birdsell as 
president and Mayor Frank X. Schwab, vice-presi- 
dent. The company will enter the wholesale and 
retail coal business‘ in western New York with a 
fleet of trucks. Plans have been made for the erec- 
tion in various parts of Buffalo of a new type of 
concrete coal silo. These will be the first of their 


Fortieth Year 


kind in this part of the country. Stock in the com- 
pany is being sold to small independent coal deal- 
ers. Shareholders will be given first consideration 
in the distribution of coal and they also will be 
given special price concessions. Difficulty on the 
part of small retail coal dealers to get supplies to 
meet their requirements from the large coal cor- 
porations operating in Buffalo is said to be the 
reason for the incorporation of the Birdsell Com- 
pany. Executive offices of the new company are 
jn the Mutual Life Building in Pearl Street. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of November 1, 1921 

Animal food composition and method of prepar- 
ing same.—Lee C. Sharp, Plattsmouth, Neb., as- 
signor to Alfa-Maize Manufacturing Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. Filed September 2, 1919. No. 1,395,- 
746. : 

Distributing spout.—Fred W. Cooley, Minneapolis, 
Minn., assignor to James J. Gerber, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Filed February 24, 1920. No. 1,395,947. 

Elevator.—Alfred F. Meyer, Morton, Ill., assignor _ 
to Morton Corporation, Morton, Ill.,.a corporation 
of Illinois. Filed December 14, 1917. Renewed 
March 31, 1921. No. 1,395,986. 

Elevator structure—Alfred F, Meyer, Morton, Iil., 
assignor to Morton Corporation, Morton, Ill., a cor- 
poration of Illinois. Filed December 19, 1919. No. 
1,395,985. = 

Bearing Date of November 15, 1921 

Grain door for box cars.—Wilfrid Gelineau, Wad- 
ena, Sask., Canada. Filed September 3, 192. No. 
1,397,279. 7 

Device for separating seeds——Frank C. Nourse, 
Boise, Idaho. Filed May 13, 1919. No. 1,397,141. 

Scale and grain sampler.—Conrad R. Bennett, 
Worcester, Mass. Filed November 24, 192. No. 
1,396,916. See cut. 


Claim: In a scale, the combination of a casing of a~ 
general triangular shape having means at the top for 
sustaining it from above so that it will hang in a 
refinite position by the force of gravity, a pivot stud 
near the top of said casing, a weighted arm pivoted 
on said stud, and having a circular recess in its hub, 
a ball bearing cage in said recess centered on said 
stud, a flexible connection depending from said arm 
and extending down through the casing to a point 


below it, said arm having an external groove over its 
top in which said flexible connection rests, said groove 
passing about the stud from the side on which said 
arm is located to the other side and gradually in- 
creasing in radial distance from the center of the 
stud, being farther from the center on the side on 
which the flexible connection depends from it, a scale 
pan below the casing supported by said flexible con- 
nection, said casing being provided with a scale and 
the arm being provided with a pointer adapted to 
move over the scale, 


Bearing Date of November 22, 1921 

Bin structure—Edwin J. Walker, Jr., Penn Yan, 
N. Y. Filed March 7, 1919. No. 1,397,887. 

Grain cleaning machine.—Harry S. Stansbury, 
Ashland, Md., assignor of one-half to C. Frank En- 
sor, Verona, Md. Filed February 3, 1921. No. 1,- 
398,162. See cut. 

Claim: A grain cleaning apparatus having primary 
and secondary riddles and an intermediate crushing 
mechanism to the action of the latter of which the 


grain is subjected subsequent to treatment by the 
primary and prior to treatment by the secondary rid- 


dle, said crushing mechanism having co-operative 
yielding faced drums or rolls and means for com- 
municating motion thereto, a hopper. for directing 
material to the contacting surfaces of said rolls, and 
a vibratory feed spout for discharging material into 


the hopper. 


: 


~ 


pei ede eset ie Ypres 


FIELD 


RED TOP CENTER 

From southern Illinois comes practically all of 
the Red Top seed supplying the demands of this 
country and Europe. Iowa and Minnesota contribute 
a small quantity, but it is so small, in fact, as to 
be commercially unimportant. 

FREE SEED IN CANADA 

The Central Experiment Farm of Ottawa, Can- 
ada, will conduct a free distribution of samples of 
seed corn, it is said. Seed grain furnished will be 
Spring wheat in about five-pound samples; White 
oats, about four pounds; barley, about five pounds; 
field peas, about five pounds; field beans, about two 
pounds; flax, about two pounds. Only one sample 
is allowed each applicant. : 


SEED CORN TESTS 

Agronomists of the Ohio Experiment Station are 
advising Ohio farmers to test their seed corn in 
an effort to secure disease-free seed corn. Seed 
corn has not been damaged by freezing, but 
weather conditions last September contributed to 
an extraordinary development of corn diseases. 
The weather for September, 1921, was the hottest 
for that month for 34 years and the rainfall for 
the month was 1.67 inches above normal for the 
state. These conditions favored the development 
of diseases now present in seed corn. 


CLEAN AND GRADE THOROUGHLY 

Seed dealers would do well to remind their farm- 
er friend of the fact that: “There is no single 
farra operation so easily and cheaply done, which 
gives larger returns, than the thorough cleaning 
and grading of all seed sown. Besides cleaning 
out the weed seeds, the light weight seeds are 
taken out when the job is properly done, thus pre- 
venting the reproduction of the poorer plants. This 
practice carried on year after year permits the 
increase of the best and kills out the poorest. 
Thorough cleaning and grading of all seeds planted 
is the first step toward a successful crop. There 
is no time like the present to put the seed in 
proper shape for planting.” 


LABORATORY IN CALIFORNIA OPENED 

Announcement has been made by G. H. Hecke, 
director of the California Department of Agricul- 
ture, of the opening of a state seed laboratory, 
which will be under the supervision of W. S. Wil- 
kinson, Jr., formerly of the university farm staff 
and more recently technical assistant in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Director Hecke also announces the transfer of 
the United States branch seed laboratory from 
Berkeley to Sacramento, hereafter to be in co-oper- 
ation with the state laboratory. Henceforth all 
seed tests and analysis will be made at Sacramento 
and all requests for information and samples 
should be mailed to “The Seed Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Sacramento.” 


CANADIAN SEED OUTLOOK 

Officials of the Dominion Seed Grain Commis- 
sion say that there is a strong demand from east- 
ern Canadian provinces, Ontario particularly, for 
seed grain from Saskatchewan and other prairie 
provinces. 

In regard to the general situation in regard to 
seed grain throughout the West, A. HE. Wilson, seed 
commissioner, said that although the damage sus- 
tained by the crops of the province during the lat- 
ter part of 1921 will not have the effect of lowering 
the standard of wheat grain, this is true only in 
so far as the standards established by the Com- 
mission are concerned. 

He stated that he believed that there is a pro- 
nounced scarcity of high grade wheat and oats, and 
that that scarcity would manifest itself until all 
the wheat for the 1921 crop had been shipped out. 


SEEDS AT KANSAS CITY 
BY B. 8. BROWN 


A firm tone prevails in the seed market, due 
chiefly to an expanding southern demand for Cane 
and Millet to make forage, and to the steady ab- 
sorption of Clover, Timothy and Bluegrass. The 
latter is reselling at an unusually high level, up to 
50 cents a pound. Receipts of Cane are fair, but 
there is a scarcity of Millet, especially German and 
Siberian. The market for Alfalfa is reported strong 
and there have been moderate advances in prices, 
but the possibility of fancy quotations is checked 
by offerings in this territory of imported Argentine 


' seed. The imported seeds are clear and of good 


appearance and some dealers say they could be 
used in this territory, as climate and other condi- 
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tions are about the same as in Argentina. 


Very 
little Sudan grass is moving, as the crop was light 
and old stocks are generally liberal. 

The following prices are for carlots from first 


hands, except where noted otherwise: Alfalfa, per 
cwt., $9 to $13.50 for fair to good; Timothy, per 
cwt., $4.50 to $5.50; clover, per ewt., $13 to $19; 
Bluegrass, per cwt., cleaned, resale, $35 to $50; 
Millet, per cwt., German, $1.35 to $1.40; Siberian, 
$1.20 to $1.40; Hog, $1.25; other varieties, about 
$0 cents; Cane seed, per cwt., nominally, $1 to $1.30; 
Sudan, per ewt., nominally, $2.25 to $2.75. 


BULLETIN ON NEW INDIANA SEED LAW 

The Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Company of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., has prepared a very attractive and 
valuable booklet giving a complete digest of the 
new Indiana Seed Law which became effective on 
January 1. The booklet reprints the new law, 
which is a drastic one, in full, and then gives a 
very comprehensive digest and discussion of it. 
The booklet also takes up in detail the 18 noxious 
weed seeds listed in the law, and points out the 
characteristics and demerits of each. Samples of 
four of the new state tags are also reproduced, 
with brief explanations of each. Grain dealers 
and seedsmen can obtain copies of the booklet by 
applying direct to the ‘Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor 
Company. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL SEED LAW 

A bill requiring dealers handling Alfalfa and Red 
Clover seed in interstate commerce to maintain 
adequate stock records of such seed bought, sold 
or shipped in such a manner as to identify seed 
as to origin of growth, and to label or tag each 
package or parcel of 10 pounds or more of seed 
to show the variety of strain, if known, lot num- 
ber and state in which grown, has been introduced 
in Congress by Representative Williamson of South 
Dakota. Where seed is imported it should be 
marked to show this fact. 

Growers or local buyers of Alfalfa or Red Clover 
would also ‘be required, on request of purchaser, to 
certify as to variety or strain (if known), and lo- 
cality of production. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be authorized 
to prescribe regulations as to the keeping of rec- 
ords, labeling and certification. Records of dealers 
would be open to inspection of representatives of 
the department. Violation of the law would be 
punishable by fine of $100 to $2,000. 


HOLD LESPEDEZA SEED 

The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture in a recent 
report states that the movement of Lespedeza (Ja- 
pan Clover) seed from growers’ hands is below 
normal. 

In Madison County, Ala., growers were receiving 
$13 per 100 pounds for their Lespedeza seed 
thresher-run and $14 to $15 recleaned. Only about 
30 per cent of the crop is reported sold, growers 
anticipating higher prices as the planting season 
approaches. 

The percentage of the Lespedeza seed crop that 
has moved from growers’ hands is smaller in Mis- 
sissippi than in any other state. In Calhoun and 
adjoining counties and in Wilkinson County, grow- 
ers were being offered $15 and in Madison County 
$16 per 100 pounds for recleaned seed, but only 5 
to 15 per cent of the crop has moved at these 
prices. Growers are holding for higher prices and 
dealers are not displaying any undue eagerness to 
purchase. 

The price of $13 per 100 pounds for thresher-run 
Lespedeza seed and $14 for recleaned being offered 
by dealers and shippers has not induced farmers 
in Louisiana to sell their seed freely. There seems 
to be a difference of $2 per 100 pounds between 
dealers’ and growers’ ideas of a fair value for this 
seed and reports indicate that less than one-third 
of the crop had moved up to the first of the year. 
The quality of the 1921 crop seed is equal to or 
slightly better than the 1920 crop. 


CLOVER CLIMBS AGAIN 

“New high levels this week,” say Southworth & 
Co., Toledo, on February 11. “Offerings are light 
and help advance prices more than the buying 
power. Dealers report demand rather spasmodic. 
Some think high prices will cause farmers to buy 
late. First trade in October Clover today at $12.25. 
Clover receipts for the season are larger and ship- 
ments smaller than for five years. Receipts this 
week 1463 bags. Shipments much heavier at 3029 
bags. New York reports 286 sacks. 

“Clover prices are ruling about $4.00 higher than 
last year. Future trend will depend on imports, 
supply and demand, and the possibility of farmers 
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turning to lower-priced seeds. Last year the im- 
ports mostly from France helped hold Clover prices 
down during the marketing season. Between 
February 1, and August 1, a year ago 16,192,300 
pounds of Red Clover were imported. Most of it 
came too late for spring sowing. 

“Most of our Red Clover is sown in the spring 
on Winter wheat. The acreage for Winter wheat 
is about the same as a year ago, except in the 
states of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan and 
Maryland, where an increase is shown. In these 
states a large per cent of wheat acreage is nor- 
mally sown to Clover. For this reason larger sup- 


plies may be needed. Demand for prime seed 
is slow, but should show life in the next few 
weeks. 

“Alsike slightly higher. Inquiries and orders 


Receipts 
reports 


Trade more active. 
bags. Baltimore 


show improvement. 
94 bags, shipments 127 
exports 53,659 pounds. 

“Timothy firm. Trade light. Cash demand is 
still some weeks ahead. Smaller visible this year 
should keep this field seed steady. Receipts, 900 
bags, shipments 137 bags. Baltimore reports 30,215 
pounds. New York 236 bags. 

“The time to consign and sell all seeds is when 
prices and demand are both good. They are just 
that at present. We advise shipments now.” 


SEED SITUATION AT MILWAUKEE 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD 


The seed movement at Milwaukee for the past 
month shows a number of striking aspects, the 
most significant being the large receipts of Tim- 
othy seed and the large shipments of Clover seed. 

Receipts of Clover seed at Milwaukee for the 
past month were 255,239 pounds, as compared with 
receipts a year ago for the same month of 260,412 
pounds. Shipments of Clover, on the other hand, 
for the past month were not less than 1,869,632 
pounds, as compared with shipments of 435,160 
pounds a year ago. The shipments for the past 
month were therefore more than four times as 
large as a year ago and more than seven times as 
large as the receipts for the past month. 

Timothy seed receipts at Milwaukee for the past 
month were 842,837 pounds, as compared with re- 
ceipts of 125,130 pounds for the corresponding 
month a year ago. Shipments of Timothy seed for 
the past month were 358,633 pounds, as compared 
with 151,669 pounds for the same month a year 
ago. Shipments of Timothy seed were therefore 
about twice as large as a year ago, while receipts 
of Timothy were considerably more than double 
the size of shipments for the past month. 

Summarizing, the returns show shipments of 
Clover seed in the past month of about seven times 
the receipts for the same month, while receipts of 
Timothy seed were more than twice as large as 
shipments. 

One of the interesting events at the state grain 
show just held at Green Bay, Wis., was the sample 
of Hubam Clover displayed by William P. Brenner, 
Green Bay candy manufacturer and farm owner. 
Mr. Brenner obtained several bushels of Hubam 
seed from his plot. The samples indicated that 
this Clover grows from five to six feet high. 

A revival of interest in the planting of Alfalfa 
is reported in many sections of Wisconsin. In the 
extreme southeastern corner of the state, in Wally 
worth County, a Geneva Alfalfa Order has been, 
organized by a group of farmers, with John Mathe- 
son as president. Leo Dunlap as vice-president and 
Earl Palmer as secretary and treasurer. County 
Agent Merriam of Walworth County is enthusiastic 
over the plans of the Geneva farmers, has offered 
his services and wishes to use the various experi- 
mental plots as object lessons for farmers in all 
parts of the county. If this club succeeds, it is 
believed by the College of Agriculture at Madison 
that there will be Alfalfa clubs in many other parts 
of the state, many farmers recognizing Alfalfa as 
a most desirable crop but having difficulty in rais- 
ing it. 

Attempts are being made in various parts of 
Wisconsin to raise Alfalfa seed and a number of 
farmers report success. F. C. Miller, proprietor of 
Oak Hill farm in the town of Springfield, Marquette 
County, reports that he has. grown Alfalfa for seven 
vears and now has 12 acres. He has six acres that 
is four years old, five acres that is two years old 
and one acre that is a year old. The five-acre piece 
was cut for hay last summer and the second cut- 
ting was left for seed, as the season was so hot 
and dry that there was little growth. Mr. Miller 
also was eager to know if Alfalfa seed could be 
grown successfully. As a result he received a yield 
of 6% bushels of fine seed of the Grimm variety 
and 20 sacks of tailings. Mr. Miller is highly 
enthusiastic about the prospects of making Wis- 
consin a great state for the production of Alfalfa 
seed. 

George Briggs, soy bean expert of the College 
of Agriculture, says soy beans will be materially 
cheaper this spring than a year ago and asserts 
that $3 to $4 a bushel will be the approximate cost. 
He says that the lower price, whatever it may be, 
together with the need for legume hay and green 
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A NEW FORAGE PLANT 

Cudzu is the name of a plant that is being used 
extensively in southern Georgia for stock feed. 
It is said that when once grown it never requires 
to be replanted, but comes up every year. It is a 
running plant, on ‘the order of the velvet bean. 
Cattle are fond of it and it is a very fast grower. 
One grower just below Thomasville, across the 
Florida line, obtained his plants from Japan, of 
which country it is a native. 


TIMOTHY WANTED 

In their letter of February 8, Albert Miller & Co., 
of Chicago, say: 

“Timothy: Arrivals cofitinue very light, far be- 
low the daily requirements of this market. If this 
continues, it means but one thing, higher prices. 
If prices do advance and you want to profit thereby 
—now is the time to ship. Just bill that car you 
are loading to ‘Miller,’ Chicago. We will do the 
rest. 

“Prairie: Arrivals lighter but demand also light. 
However, firmness in Timothy should help Prairie. 

“Alfalfa: Big demand for best grades. Now is 
the time to market your Alfalfa. Remember, feed- 
ing season for Alfalfa lasts only about 90 days 
longer.” 


KANSAS CITY HAY SITUATION 

, BY B. S. BROWN 

An improved demand for the better grades of 
Alfalfa hay and an inadequate inquiry for the large 
supplies of Prairie, much of which was of poor 
quality, characterized the trade in hay at Kansas 
City the past few weeks. The better grades of 
Alfalfa have advanced $1.50 to $2.50, the interme- 
diate grades have been up about 50 cents to $1 and 
the lower grades have been barely steady. Most 
grades of Prairie hay have dropped $2 to $2.50. 
Clover and Timothy have remained about steady. 

Receipts have been a little above the recent ay- 
erage, due probably to the reduction in freight 
rates effective around the first of the year, though 
the rates are still too high in most cases to allow 
shipments to Kansas City. Montana, for example, 
has large supplies which used to move toward 
this market and which could find an outlet here 
now if it were not for excessive transportation 
charges and the relatively low prices at the large 
market centers. Receipts in January, as officially 
compiled, were 2,033 cars, compared with 3,137 cars 
in January a year ago and a 10-year January aver- 
age of 3,713 cars. 

Dairies are continuing to pay fancy prices for 
the better classes of Alfalfa, suited to their wants, 
and as offerings of strictly first class hay have 
been small, the market has rallied. The lower 
grades have not been especially wanted. Prairie 
hay has been far too plentiful for the good of the 
\market and it was in this variety that quality ran 
/the lowest. Movement of the lower grades has 
been particularly slow. Otferings of Timothy were 
small, the better grades finding a good market. 


HAY SLIGHTLY LOWER IN NEW YORK 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 

For a short time immediately subsequent to our 
last review a slightly stronger feeling prevailed in 
the local hay market. This was traceable more to 
the continued paucity of stocks than to any note- 
worthy improvement in the demand. In fact, there 
was no general interest displayed by buyers al- 
though some of them were evidently becoming 
somewhat uneasy because of the fact that stocks 
and receipts had not increased as they had long 
anticipated. As a matter of fact, the movement 
from the interior became even smaller for a time, 
as the cold, stormy weather restricted shipments 
from the farms and country stations. Moreover, 
it was still apparent that many shippers were 
withholding supplies because of dissatisfaction with 
current bids. 

It seemed evident that at least a few buyers had 
finally decided to replenish supplies. It was known 
that for weeks, if not months, they had refrained 
from ‘buying in a normal way because they had 
expected that the reduction in freight rates would 
bring larger shipments. It seemed that the failure 
of this increase to materialize finally forced them 
to enter the market, in a small way at least. 

Subsequently the tone became easier, as even 
the small buying interest alluded to above was 
withdrawn. Hence, while the receipts continued 
light, they were fully ample for the small require- 
ments. Holders found it difficult to interest dis- 
tributors and consumers even by naming slightly 
lower prices, hearing many claims that hay was 
too high in comparison with oats, millfeed and 


other feeding stuffs. At this time, however, there 
was no conspicuous pressure to sell in the face of 
the well-known shortage of spot supplies and the 
unwillingness of interior holders to increase their 
shipments excepting at comparatively high prices. 

Toward the end of the month and early in Feb- 
ruary the pressure of materially larger arrivals 
caused a further sagging tendency in prices, al- 
though in the opinion of some observers values 
held up surprisingly well. In short, the increased 
receipts were more apparent than real as far as 
the market was concerned. It is true the hay ar- 
rived; but little if any of it was offered for sale, 
and this was not urgently pressed. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of the arrivals was quickly 
absorbed on old contracts. Finally a considerable 
percentage was withheld because it was realized 
that there was no chance of selling it for enough 
money to meet the drafts of shippers. In other 
words, shippers drew on their commission men here 
for much more money than the hay could be sold 
for. Hence the latter refused to handle the hay 
until the question of drafts was readjusted. 

NEW FEED BRANDS 

“RPORFAT” stock and poultry food, namely, cot- 
tonseed meal. 
phis, Tenn. Filed August 27, 1920. 
555. Published January 10, 1922. 

“SURE EGG” scratch feed, chick feed, growing 
feed, growing mash, poultry grit. The Albert H. 
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roscoe’ FORFAT 
Buehrle Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
gust 23, 1920. Serial No. 136,353. 
registered January 10, 1922. 

“BROOKS IS THE BEST CHICK STARTER” 
poultry feed. The Brooks Company, Fort Scott, 
Kan. Filed May 2, 1921. Serial No. 147,084. Pub- 
lished January 10, 1922. 

“VITALO” mixed feeds for horses and mules, 
cattle and chickens. The Memphis Cotton Hull & 
Fibre Company, Ltd., Memphis, Tenn. Filed May 
18, 1921. Serial No. 147,074. Published January 
10, 1922. 

“SERVUS” calf feed, dairy feed, scratch feed, 
chick feed, stock feed, horse feed, hog feed, poul- 
try mash and chop feed. Thomas-Boyce Direct 
Feed Company, Attica, NN. Y., and Indianapolis, 
Ind. Filed January 10, 1921. Serial No. 142,049. 
Published January 10, 1922. 

“DIRECT” calf feed, dairy feed, scratch feed, 
chick feed, stock feed, horse feed, hog feed, poultry 
mash, and chop feed. Thomas-Boyce Direct Feed 
Company, Attica, N. Y., and Indianapolis, Ind. Filed 
January 10, 1921. Serial No. 142,050. Published 
January 10, 1922. \ 

“RECORD MAKER” rye flour, dairy feed, horse 
feed, scratch feed, and chick feed. Ladish Milling 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed August 28, 1920. 
Serial No. 136,594. Published January 24, 1922. 

“MATTHEWS” cattle and stock foods. George 
B. Matthews & Sons, New Orleans, La. Filed Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. Serial No. 136,714. Published Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

“HGG-ZACTLY POULTRY FEED” poultry feed. 
The Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Filed June 27, 1921. Serial No. 149,681. Published 
January 24, 1922. 


NO CHANGE IN HAY MARKET 

Under date of February 13, Toberman, Mackey & 
Co., hay and grain dealers, of St. Louis, say: 

“The hay receipts have been fairly light the past 
week, but there has been no change in the /mar- 
ket. Demand is quiet and trade is slow, and it is 
with more or less difficulty that the few fresh ar- 
rivals are sold. We look for the prices to continue 
steady under present receipts, but if receipts begin 
to run heavier then these prices are surely going 
to decline because the demand is not here to take 
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care of any heavy offerings. We think it is well to 
ship hay now and take these prices, because we. 
firmly believe that in another month prices are going 
to be considerably lower than they are now. There 
is an urgent demand for choice Clover, but medium 
and lower grades of Clover are hard to place at 
satisfactory prices. High grade Prairie hay is un- 
der light receipts but medium and low grades are 
still draggy and hard to place. ‘Choice Alfalfa in 
urgent demand and commands exceptionally high 
prices; low grades, however, are practicaly unsal- 
able. Straw market quiet.” 


SOME FACTS ON HAY SHRINKAGE 

The question of hay shrinkage is an ever re- 
curring one, and every agricultural station in the 
country has conducted its own experiments along 
this line, with some rather varying results. Wheel- 
er and Adams of the Rhode Island Station, found 
that field-cured, mixed Red Top and Timothy hay, 
containing from 25 to 29 per cent water when placed 
in the barn, showed a shrinkage of from 15 to 20 
per cent of the original weight when later removed. 
Jordan of the Pennsylvania Station found that 
Timothy hay stored in the mow shrank on the aver- 
age 22 per cent and Red Clover 37 per cent. Wil- 
son of the Arizona Station found the shrinkage of 
stacked Alfalfa hay to range from 11 to 23 per cent. 
Sanborn of the Missouri Station estimates that a 
hay stack 12 feet in diameter has 33 per cent of its 
contents in the surface foot where it is more or 
less exposed to the weather. A stack of second- 
crop Clover lost 30 per cent in weight between 
early August and the following March, 17 per cent 
of this loss being water and 13 per cent dry matter. 


THE ST. LOUIS HAY MARKET 
BY S. F. LARRIMORE 


Receipts of hay in St. Louis for the past month 
have been fairly liberal, and consisted largely of 
common grades of Timothy and Clover Mixed, with 
but few shipments of good Timothy, Alfalfa or 
Prairie. The Timothy hay market has been steady 
on the better grades, the receipts of which were 
moderate, with a fairly good demand. The lower 
grades are in more iiberal supply; and are quiet 
though steady. The indications are that the heavy 
movement of hay is over for the present and that 
light receipts will be the rule for a few weeks, 
probably resulting in higher yalues on all the bet- 
ter grades. 

Light ‘Clover Mixed hay is quiet, though steady, 
this also being true of Heavy Mixed and Pure 
Clover hay. There is an excellent demand for 
pure No. 1 Clover, which is selling rather high. 
There is a more liberal supply of the lower grades, 
with resulting lower prices. The Prairie hay mar- 
ket is quiet and dull, though receipts are light. 
However, the demand is well met by only an occa- 
sional car of good Prairie. 

The Alfalfa situation shows some improvement, 
with lighter receipts, and there is a marked im- 
provement noted in the demand, mainly for the 
high grades of Alfalfa. The St. Louis market can 
readily absorb liberal receipts of choice leafy AI- 
falfa and very good prices will be paid for this 
grade. The lower grades are in liberal supply 
and are dull. The milling demand, as well as the 
shipping demand, is light. The large difference 
in freight rates between Alfalfa and Alfalfa meal 
is a considerable handicap to the St. Louis hay 
market and large hay interests are being urged to 
make vigorous complaint in an attempt to have 
the unfairness corrected. 

The following prices were being. paid for hay 
in the St. Louis market during the early part of 
February: No. 1 Timothy, $20 to $21; Standard, 
$18 to $19; No. 2, $14 to $17; Light Clover Mixed, 
No. 1, $18 to $19; No. 2, $14 to $17; Heavy Clover 
Mixed, No. 1, $17 to $18; No. 2, $14 to $16; Pure 
Clover, INo. 1, $20 to $21; ‘No. 2, $16 to $18; Choice 
Prairie, $16; No. 1, $15; No. 2, $18; Choice Leafy 
Alfalfa, $26 to $27; No. 1 Leafy, $24 to $25; No. 1 
Milling, $19 to $20; Standard, $18 to $19, and No. 
2, $16 to $17. / 


SAWDUST CATTLE FEED 


Pia ae was made in these columns some time 


ago of the experiments being conducted in Wis- 
consin on hydrolized sawdust, as a cattle feed. 
According to BE. C. Sherrard, Chemist at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.,’ later experi- 
ments have proved that the sawdust of coniferous 
woods can be prepared into wholesome feed. Mr. 
Therrard describes the process as follows in the 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer: 

“The process of preparing such cattle feed de- 
pends upon the conversion of part of the wood into 
sugar by cooking it for about 15 minutes with a 
dilute acid under 120-pound pressure. In this treat- 
ment about 20 per cent of the wood is converted 
into sugar and the remainder rendered more di- 
gestible. The sugars are then extracted from the 
digested dust with hot water, the acid is removed 
from the resulting solution by neutralization, and 
the liquor is evaporated under reduced pressure 
to a thick sirup. The concentrated sugar solution 
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CINCINNATI COAL EXCHANGE 
The Board of Directors of the Cincinnati Coal 


Exchange, Cincinnati, Ohio, have elected officers 
for the ensuing year, as follows: President, Col. 
Tom. Morgan, Webb Fuel Company; vice-president, 
Victor R. White, Flat Top Fuel Company: secre- 
tary, Edward Harper, Houston Coal Company; 
treasurer, R. B. Hager, Hager Coal Company. 


KANSAS PRODUCTION 

In his yearly report, James Sherwood, state mine 
inspector, states that the total amiount of coal 
mined during 1921 in Kansas was 4,000,000 tons, 
or 2,500,000 tons less than the average yearly coal 
production. 

These figures are based on fairly accurate re- 
turns received by him and reveal in retrospect the 
effect that the coal strike which began last Sep- 
tember 30, together with a lagging coal market, has 
had upon the industry. 

The estimate of 4,000,000 tons includes the Leay- 
enworth and Osage fields, as well as the Pittshurg 
coal mining district, Mr. Sherwood said. Produc- 
tion of coal in 1921, these figures show, was cut 
approximately 60 per cent. 


A COAL MANUAL 


The National Coal Mining News of 834 Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, sends us a little 
book entitled, “A Coal Manual for Salesmen, Buy- 
ers and Users.” It is by F. R. Wadleigh, member 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, and is written in a non-technical style, 
which at the same time covers a wealth of technical 
information. All those for whom it is designed can 
get from the book about all the essential facts and 
figures in regard to coal, which they would need to 
know. 

By chapters the book is arranged logically: Coal, 
its uses, definitions and classification; Coal fields of 
the world, production; Analysis, specifications, prepa- 
ration, cleaning, washing, and transportation rates; 
Samples, analysis, ash, clinkers, sulphur; Uses (this 
chapter covers the whole field of coal utility); An- 
thracite; Coke; Boilers; Storage; Bibliography. 
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These titles merely indicate the wide scope of the 
book, but do not suggest the many interesting facts 
presented in a pleasing style and with many tables. 
The book should be on the desk of every handler 
of coal. 


COMMENT ON COAL STRIKE 

Editorial comment on the impending coal miners’ 
strike from all parts of the country indicate the 
press of the nation is contemplating the strike 
danger with disfavor. Almost in every instance 
the editorials sound a warning to the miners’ offi- 
cials that a reduction in wages must come and that 
a strike will mean disaster for the union. 

The editorials declare that the public will never 
approve of the dogmatic attitude of the union in 
perpetrating a strike at this time when employes 
in other industries have almost: all taken reduc- 
tions in wages in the general economic readjust- 
ment of the country. Newspapers quoted are from 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Worcester, 
Mass.; Baltimore, Bangor, Me.; Philadelphia, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Hoboken, N. J.; Fargo, N. D.; Albany, 
Na ¥.;,,and. St. Paul, Minn: 

The Philadelphia North American epitomizes the 
sentiment in this paragraph: “It is the general 
belief that the miners are already well paid, and 
their demand for an increase over the war-time 
wages, at a time when all prices are falling, has 
no public support.” 


A VALUABLE SUGGESTION 
KE. R. Dusky, a Kansas City coal man, in an ex- 
change offers some suggestions which every coal 
dealers would do well to follow. Mr. Dusky said: 


“There is nothing more important to the coal 
merchant, or that adds more prosperity and suc- 
cess, than a proper method of handling soft coal. 
This should apply to both unloading cars and load- 
ing wagons and trucks from bins and coal piles. 

“All cars should be unloaded straight across the 
car, shoveled from the bottom. Do not permit driv- 
ers or unloaders to break up lumps. Every time 
soft coal is broken up it means loss. When coal 
is loaded from bins or piles it should be shoveled 
from the bottom. Use screens when necessary. 
Forks mean waste. 

“If you went to a grocery store and found the 
goods all scattered over the floor in a sloppy man- 
ner, you would go somewhere else to buy what 
you want. What can you expect when your coal 
pile is in that condition? When drivers are per- 
mitted to walk over the coal, to load coal from the 
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top of the pile and break up lumps, after you have 
taken off a few tons, what is left looks like a pile 
of slack. 

“Make your coal pile attractive. 
chant, and not a peddler. 

“You may be a master salesman; you may be 
able to describe what you have for sale in glowing 
terms, but if you do not handle your coal prop- 
erly someone else will get the business. 

“Don’t leave the condition of your coal pile io 
help. Forget the pick; throw away the fork; use 
a shovel, working from the bottom of the pile, load 
lumps by hand. Keep the face of the coal pile 
as near perpendicular as possible. When you do 
this, you will have more respect for the producer; 
more respect for yourself; it will conserve waste; 
increase your business, and increase your profits. 

“Not long ago I called on a dealer. He took me 
through his yard and complained bitterly about 
slack or screenings. Trucks and wagons were be- 
ing driven over his coal, and drivers were loading 
from the top of the pile with picks and forks. It 
is not necessary for me to say he was not pros- 
perous. You cannot handle soft coal along the 
lines of least resistance and prosper. It took na- 
ture a million years to create a ton of coal. Sat- 
isfied customers mean careful attention to the fun- 
damental principles of handling bituminous coal.” 


Be a coal mer- 


Pater ‘Bros. have sold their coal and feed busi- 
ness at Hamilton, Ohio, to George H. and Edwin 
E. Buell. 

The retail coal business of L. A. Huffman at 
Lafayette, Ill., has been purchased by the Farmers 
‘Co-operative Elevator Company. 

The retail coal and feed business of W. D. Van 
Fleet at South Columbia, N. Y., has been purchased 
by Walter M. Welch of West Edmeston. 

The coal, grain and feed business of the Shaw- 
Garner Company at Louisiana, Mo., has been pur- 
chased by the Louisiana Elevator Company. 

The coal sheds and warehouses of the Wyoming 
Mill & Elevator Company at Cheyenne, Wyo., were 
sold to the Farmers Elevator & Milling Company. 

R. H. Scott, Chas. A. Rott, Wm. J. Brady and A. 
Otis Davis have incorporated at Uxbridge, Mass., 
as the Uxbridge Coal Company. The firm will 
handle coal, feeds, grain, etc., and is capitalized 
at $10,000. 

A retail coal, lumber, building material, hay and 
grain business is to be conducted at Boston, Mass., 
for the Sawtelle Coal Company. The organizers 
are Edward B. Reynolds, Charles V. Reynolds and 
Guy A. Hamm. 
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manure crops, will find soy beans grown on more 
light soils in Wisconsin than ever before. He 
points to the high protein content of soy beans, 
about 30 per cent, and the 15 per cent of fat, which 
makes this about the cheapest way the farmer 
ean get a high content of protein at a minimum 
cost. 

In Rock County, Wisconsin, the center of the 
state tobacco belt, there is profound disappointment 
at the low price of tobacco—in some instances 
being down to 5 cents a pound. At a meeting of 
the Rock County Tobacco Growers Association, all 
reports were lugubrious and at least half of the 
large number of farmers attending said they would 
stop raising tobacco and the other half will cut 
their tobacco acreage in half. Most of the farmers 
who will drop tobacco signified their intention of 
taking up Alfalfa, or soy beans, or both. There is 
much enthusiasm for Alfalfa, and Rock County may 
become one of the greatest Alfalfa centers of Wis- 
consin, according to the sentiment displayed at this 
meeting. 

A movement is on foot in Wisconsin‘to make 
this state a real center for the production of hemp 
seed. H. E. Krueger of Beaver Dam, Wis., cham- 
pion grain grower of the state and known in all 
sections of Wisconsin, is a convert to the doctrine 
of raising hemp seed in this state. He is backing 
a movement to make Dodge County a hemp seed 
section so that hemp growers of the state, rapidly 
becoming numerous, will not have to send to Ken- 
tucky to get their seed, as formerly. 

Mr. Krueger succeeded in growing no less than 
45 bushels of hemp seed on three acres of land. 
This is said to be the first hemp seed produced in 
the state outside of that grown by the College of 
Agriculture at Madison. 

Hemp for fiber was also grown by Mr. Krueger 
which was matured two weeks earlier than the 
hemp obtained from Kentucky and was fully as 
tall and as good for fiber uses. The earlier ma- 
turity, he says, means an earlier return and hemp 
growers can get their hemp to the mill before the 
serious winter weather sets in. The seed used for 
the test was a special pedigreed kind selected for 
its fine fiber by the agronomy department of the 
College of Agriculture. 

Determined attempts will be made by the College 
to spread the growing of hemp for seed in Wis- 
consin to avoid the high prices paid for Kentucky 
seed and get a kind of hemp which will be fully 
suited to conditions in this state. 

The Milwaukee Seed Company reports that the 
prices for all kinds of field seeds have gone con- 
siderably higher within the last few weeks and 
the demand is very heavy. The company’s report 
continues: “Trade that usually buys in October, 
November and December and the early part of Jan- 
uary postponed purchasing until recently, with the 
result that the demand is exceedingly heavy. The 
shortage of high grade Clover, Alsike and Alfalfa 
is very noticeable and the result is that markets 
are much higher and we look for still higher prices 
in the future. 

“Red Clover offerings are very light, high grade 
seed scarce and in big demand. Prices range from 
$17.50 to $23 per 100 pounds. High grade Alsike 
is very scarce, although there are quite free offer- 
ings of second and third grades. Alsike has gone 
considerably higher because of the exceedingly high 
prices of Red Clover. Timothy seed is in a strong 
position, with offerings light and demand very fair. 
Prices range from $6.25 to $7. Montana grown 
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Alfalfa seed has gone up considerably, especially 
high colored seed. Prices range from $15.50 to 
$18.25 per 100 pounds.” 

The official market report of the Chamber of 
Commerce shows that seed prices are firmer, with 
a brisk demand for desirable qualities preparatory 
to the opening of the spring season. Receipts for 
the past month were reported as fairly large, at- 
tracted by the premiums paid here over other mar- 
kets in competitive territory. Prices are given as 
follows: Red Clover, $15 to $21; Alsike at $11 to 
$16; White at $32 to $40; No. 1 Northwest flax, 
$1.88 to $2.25; Good Timothy at $4 to $6, and Choice 
to Fancy at $5.50 to $7.25. This is an advance of 
about 50 to 75 cents for Timothy. 

The Courteen Seed Company reports an excellent 
demand for seeds, with scant offerings and with 
prices showing a tendency to advance. The Cour- 
teen Company quotes Red Clover at $22 to $24, 
Alsike at $16 to $18, Timothy at $6.50 to $6.90, Al- 
falfa at $16 to $18, and White Blossom Sweet Clo- 
ver at $7.25 to $7.75. 

The Kellogg Seed Company says supplies of 
seeds are small and the demand is strong and ac- 
tually gaining in volume all the time. The signs 
are for more and more business, the company be- 
lieves. Timothy is quoted at $6.75 to $7.25, Alfalfa 
at $18 to $19.50, Red Clover at $22 to $24, Alsike 
at $17 to $19, and White Blossom Sweet Clover 
at $7.50 to $8.50. 

The L. Teweles Company says it is getting more 
seed orders than at any time in the history of the 
concern. A bright trade outlook is seen by the 
company. Offerings of seed are said to be so light 
in many cases that they are near exhaustion, while 
demand continues strong. Red Clover is reported 
at $22 to $24, Alsike at $19.50 to $20, Timothy at 
$6.75 to $7.25, Alfalfa at $17 to $19, and White 
Blossom Sweet Clover at $7.50 to $8.50. 

With the near approach of seeding, the North 
American Seed Company reports an advancing 
tendency in the seed market, with trade active, 
demand steadily growing and quantities limited in 
some cases. Red Clover is quoted at $21 to $24, 
Alsike at $13 to $17, Timothy at $6 to $7.25, Al- 
falfa at $16 to $19, and White Blossom Sweet Clo- 
ver at $8 to $9.50. Supplies of Alsike and Red 
Clover are said to be light. There is enough Tim- 
othy to meet the heavy buying demand and there 
is just a fair supply of White Blossom Sweet Clo- 
yer, the company finds. 


SEEDS STRONG BUT INACTIVE IN NEW 
YORK 


BY C. K. TRAFTON 


Great strength in the face of inactive dealings 
has been the feature of the local market for field 
seeds. Barring a few unimportant exceptions, prices 
show advances for the month ranging from one- 
half to three cents. On the one hand, buyers have 
held aloof, partly because of unfavorable weather, 
but largely because they considered the advance 
unjustified and anticipated lower prices. On the 
other hand, there has been no pressure to Sell, as 
stocks are decidedly short, and in the case of im- 
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ported varieties there seems to be little likelihood 
of noteworthy arrivals from abroad. 

The great scarcity of Red Clover, present and 
prospective, is especially emphasized and local 
quotations have advanced about 1% cents. Similar 
conditions are reported in Europe, where the strik- 
ing lack of supplies has forced quotations up until 
they are almost equal to our own. The latest 
offers range from 2014 to 24% cents, according 
to quality, and these are for extremely small lots, 
generally 50 to 200 bags. Buyers are holding off, 
not only because of the high prices, but also be- 
cause they fear that the shipments may include 
Italian seed, the importation of which is vigorously 
opposed by our Agricultural Department. 

This fear is owing to the fact that many French 
shippers will not guarantee the source of origin 
of their shipments. In this connection it is pointed 
out that because of the great shortage of French 
seed, our farmers will be forced to use the Italian 
variety in spite of official opposition. At the same 
time, Italian shippers do not seem anxious to sell 
here and are evidently getting all the business they 
can handle from continental Europe. A few offers 
have been received at about 18% cents c. i. f. New 
York, but little business has been done, as it is 
feared that the seed may arrive too late. 

German markets have been firm, owing to small 
supplies and heavy American buying. In fact, only 
a small part of these orders could be executed. 
Germany has been selling her own seed almost 
exclusively, being unable to secure any in France, 
while the most of Bohemian and Italian would be 
much higher because of exchange rates. It is 
feared that arrivals of seeds bought from interior 
dealers in Germany will be seriously delayed be- 
cause of the railroad strike. Arrivals during the 
month were lighter, only 2,515 bags, against 3,700 
during December. The total included about 1,800 
bags from Germany, 300 from France, 200 from 
Italy, and 200 from Chile. 

Crimson Clover has remained practically station- 
ary in the local market, despite a sharp upturn 
in Europe, where the shortage of supplies has be- 
come more acute. In fact, it has been practically 
impossible to buy for import, as Italy is not offer- 
ing, while some French houses offer in a small way 
at 10 cents, which is too close to our own spot 
basis to be attractive. Arrivals, if any, during the 
month were too small to attract notice. 

White Clover has rallied sharply, advancing about 
3 cents, partly because of the shortage in the do- 
mestic crop and the lack of offerings from abroad. 
The arrivals during the month were only 60 bags 
from Germany. 

Alfalfa has advanced about 1% cents, as the 
shortage in the domestic production has stimulated 
demand for Argentine seed among western as well 
as eastern buyers; and Argentina shipped in only 
one small lot—235 bags—during the month. New 
crop Argentine has been sold at 13% cenis c. i. f. 
New York and additional quantities are to be had 
at that price. 

Alsike has been quiet, but prices are 1 to 1% 
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cents higher, largely because of the strength in 
Red Clover. This advance has served to check ex- 
port business, which might otherwise have been 
expected in view of the sharp upturn in sterling 
exchange. No exports were reported for the month. 

Timothy is unchanged to a fraction firmer. Ex- 
ports were slightly larger, close to 1,000 bags, 
against 760 in December, but fresh business has 
been slow in spite of higher exchange rates. 

Orchard Grass has been dull and unchanged lo- 
cally and there has been no buying for import, as 
Denmark has been asking 1744 cents, practically 
the same as quoted here. About 300 bags arrived 
from that country, against 200 in Decembey. 

Fancy Kentucky and Canadian Bluegrass are 
about 1 cent higher; too high to permit of note- 
worthy dealings. The month’s exports were only 
250 bags, compared with 335 in December. 

Vetch is scarce and up to 11 to 12 cents on the 
spot, as there are practically no offers from abroad. 
Arrivals were only 50 bags (from Germany), 
against 300 in December. 

Rye grass has been extremely dull, and hence 
the tone is slightly easier in spite of- the fact that 
only 175 bags were received from Europe; which 
compares with December’s total of 2,619 bags. 

Rapeseed has been in good demand, and hence 
prices are 1 to 14%, cents higher in the face of 
larger arrivals from Europe, close to 2,100 bags, 
against 1,335 in December. Japanese and Dutch 
holders are strong in their views, generally asking 
6% cents. Some are selling only on orders and 
others offer in 50 or 100 bag lots only. 

Sunflower has been firm at about 3% cents in 
carload lots. Only 1,610 bags were received from 
Argentina, compared with close to 5,700 bags in 
December. A few small additional lots are ex- 
pected, but it is quite certain now that none of the 
old crop is left there and the only offerings are of 
new crop for March-April-May shipments. 

‘Canary seed has been inactive and unchanged at 
3 cents in bond. Argentina is offering for prompt 
shipment at 3 cents c. i. f. Arrivals for the month 
were only 262 bags. Red Top has been inactive, 
but advanced about 1 cent; owing to light stocks 
and strong control. 
exports, only 200 bags, against 1,150 in December. 
Arrivals of Fescue were only 66 bags (from Ger- 
many), against 350 in December. No exports were 
reported. 

A. BE. Reynolds of the Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor 
Company, well-known seed merchants of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., was among the recent visitors in 
the local market. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARKS 
The following seed trademarks were published in 
a recent issue of the Official Gazette, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office: “EXCHANGH” farm seed, name- 
ly, Clover, Timothy, Redtop, Alfalfa, Cane, Millet. 


XCHANG 


Springfield Seed Company, Springfield, Mo. 
November 28, 1921. Serial No. 156,025. 


Filed 
“MO- 


DOCK” Alfalfa seed. Bomberger Seed Company, 
Modesto, Calif. Filed November 15, 1921. Serial 
No. 155,390. 


A seed and feed business is to be conducted at 
Austin, Minn., by Hare & Goss. : 

The capital stock of the Rogers Bros. Seed Com- 
pany of Alpena, Mich., has been increased from 
$375,000 to $500,000. 

George J. Hohl, Frank Leckenby and W. H. Lilly 
have incorporated the Bellingham Food & Seed 
Company of Bellingham, Wash. 

Harry Sunfield is with the Nebraska Seed Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb. He was formerly with the 
Marlow Seed Company of Wichita, Kan. 

A five-story building at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
secured by the World’s Seed Company. The branch 
is fully equipped to handle the company’s business. 

William Jacot has entered the seed importing 
and exporting business at New York, N. Y., on his 
own account. He was formerly with Garfield Wil- 
liamson. 

George Ostrander is now principal owner of 
the Fredonia Seed Company, Ine., of Fredonia, N. 
Y. He will continue as president and general 
manager, 

Business operations have been commenced by the 
- Price Seed Company, a new concern, at Charlotte, 
N. C. It is located in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the American Seed Company. It will 
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handle, for both wholesale and retail trade, field, 
garden, and flower seeds of all kinds, feed and 
poultry supplies. J. S. Price will be in charge. 


The Garden City Company has been incorporated 


at Indianapolis, Ind., to handle seeds, etc. Its 
capital stock is $2,500. The incorporators are 
Marius J. Fortie, Clarence E. Mills and Mabel C. 
Dietz. 


Ralph Boyle, Virgil Clark and Ernest Langford 
have incorporated the Southern Seed Company and 
the Southern Seed & Supply Company of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The company has bought the business 
of Dawson & Co., for $10,000. 

A. B. Bleidt and G. °C. Goodloe have incorpo- 
rated at Lexington, Ky., as the ‘Lexington Seed 
Company. The firm will deal in grain and field 
and garden seeds, feeds, and fertilizer. Mr. Bleidt 
for 27 years has been with the Brent Seed 
Company. 

The following men were elected to serve on 
the Arbitration Committee on field and grass seeds 
on the Chicago Board of Trade for the coming 
year: George A. Wegener, William Nash, F. E. 
Winans, A. L. Somers, T. M. Hunter, J. E. Brennan 
and Alex Moore. 

Tio grow and handle field seeds, the Western 
Seed ‘Company has been incorporated at Hamilton, 


Mont. Its capital stock is $200,000. The incorpor- 
ators are: H. M. Walker, A. R. Craft and George 
EK. Foster. The company has taken over the prop- 


erty of the Great Western Seed Company. 


<< Notices 


4 
CAR sie NARA ease 


a IR 
Miscel laneous | 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us wv» 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issu 
for that month.) 


WANTED 
To hear from owner having elevator, mill or 
other property for sale. Give cash price and par- 
ticulars. JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


a 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohic. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY, 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-15-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 


Preston 


Jansing — 


First cost 


Ship-Lap Blocks 


Build better grain storage bins. 


Write for circular, 


J. M. Preston Co. 
Dept. 426, Lansing, Mich. 


only cost. 
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For Sale 


MACHINERY 
WANTED 
Dry batch mixer of about one-half ton capacity. 
Write giving price and detailed condition to C. F., 
Box 2, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator bolts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Crude 
Oil Engine; one 30-horsepower Chicago Pneumatic 
Crude Oil Engine. A. H. McDONALD, 545 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, IIl. 


Type Y 


FOR SALE 
A nine-column visible adding and listing machine, 
cost. $375, perfect working order; will take $75 


spot cash or a liberty bond and balance cash. RE- 
LIABLE SEED COMPANY, Salina, Kan. 
FOR SALE 
No. 16 Clipper Cleaner with sieves, testing 


sieves, elevator with hopper to machine and sack- 
ing elevator for the cleaned seed. fFirst-class con- 
dition. Immediate shipment $140 f. 0. b. Sunbury, 
Ohio. G. J. BURRER & SONS, Sunbury, Ohio. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 550 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
il. ; 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain vags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, ete. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


FOR ACCURATE 
MOISTURE TESTS 


Use Our Grain Dealers Sample Cases 


St. Louis 


Missouri 


Tre ST.LOUIS 


PAPER CAN {{{ 
anotuse co. \{\( 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS ar us eo 
or blue prints for 
STACKS prompt estimates. 


HOPPERS 

SKYLIGHTS 
VENTILATORS 

ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
COAL CHUTES & SCREENS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL 
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Hay, Straw and Feed 


(Continued from sd 610) 


fhus obtained is then mixed with Fane Peaicne left 
after cooking and the whole is dried to less than 


15 per cent moisture content. The finished ma- 
terial is darker than the original sawdust, is very 
brittle, and contains a larger proportion of fine 
dust. 


“A preliminary feeding trial, using a. product 
prepared in this way from eastern white pine, was 
conducted by the Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
with favorable results. Three cows were fed by 
the reversal method for three periods of four 
weeks each. In the first and third periods they 
were given an excellent ration, consisting of Alfalfa 
hay, corn silage and a concentrate mixture of 55 
parts of ground barley, 30 parts of wheat bran and 
15 parts of linseed meal. In the second period 
hydrolized sawdust was substituted for part of the 
barley, 2 pounds of sawdust being fed in place of 
each pound of barley, as it was not expected that 
hydrolized sawdust would have as high a feeding 
value, pound for pound, as barley. The mixture 
used during the second period contained about 26 
per cent of hydrolized sawdust. At no time was 
any difficulty experienced in getting the cows to 
clean up this concentrate mixture. The cows main- 
tained their production of milk in the second 
period as well as in the first and third and showed 
an appreciable increase in butter fat production. 
A decided increase in weight was noted during the 
period in which they were fed the treated saw- 
dust. 

“While no definite conclusions can be reached 
from this brief trial, the results do show that cattle 
may be fed a limited amount of hydrolized sawdust 
with beneficial results. It should be pointed out 
that hydrolized sawdust contains only a negligible 
amount of protein and that it must necessarily be 
fed in conjunction with other nitrogen-containing 
materials. In both rations used in this trial plenty 
of protein was furnished by the other feeds used. 

“We wish to emphasize the fact that these ex- 
periments are preliminary and that as yet the 
laboratory is not in position to advise as to the 
commercial application of the process. Further 
trials will be carried out to furnish additional data 
on the feeding value and methods of preparation.” 


Wm. Schuler’s feed business at Lima, Ohio, has 
been purchased by Clarence Clark. 

Feed milling machinery is to be 
Decatur, Ga., for Wiley S. Ashley. 

The feed mill of J. Dyer has been moved from 
Eldorado, Wis., to Van Dyne, Wis. 

The feed business of A, D. Allgood at 
Iowa, has been sold to M. M. Bugee. 


A new feed store was recently opened at John- 
sonburg, Pa. J. J. Jackson is manager. 


A wholesale feed and flour business is to be con- 
ducted at Bentonville, Ark., by J. C. Knott. 


A complete line of feeds is to be handled by 
the Hall Bros. who operate an elevator at Larwill, 
Ind. 

The EK. J. Seeber Mill at Adams, N. Y., has been 
purchased by Kenyon & Engelson of Williamson, 
N. Y. They are operating under the name of the 
Adams Feed Company, Inc. They have also pur- 
chased the business of E. C. Maxson & Son of 


installed at 


Perry, 


CHAMBER 


For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS 
of GRAIN and SEEDS 


SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO 
FRANKE GRAIN COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. 


Wholesalers of 
FEED—GRAIN—HAY 


consignments solicited 
Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Adams Center and will operate there as 
Northern Feed Company, Inc. 

A new feed mill has been completed a East 
Springfield, Pa., by J. S. Whenery. 

A new mixing plant. has been installed by the 
Empire State Alfalfa Mills of Munnsville, N. Y. 

Business operations have been started at Union- 
town, Pa., by the Fayette Milling & Feed Company. 

D. C. Andrews has enlarged his feed warehouse 
at Herminie, Pa., by the erection of an addition 
to it. 

The capital stock of the All-Feed Milling Com- 
pany of Nashville, Tenn., has been decreased to 
$100,000. 

Benj. L. Atwater is now connected with the feed 
and coal firm of Fred D. Wikoff Company of Red 
Bank, N. J. 

A new wholesale feed and flour business has 
been opened at Sallisaw, Okla., for W. H. Hulsey 
of that city. 

L. E. Morrison of Cabool, Mo., has purchased the 
feed and seed business of M. F. Wilkinson at 
Nowata, Okla. 

P. W. Ethridge is building a new feed mill at 
Barnesville, Ga., replacing the one which burned 
some time ago. : 

Jerry Wolsfelt has purchased the feed and flour 
business at Aurora, Ill., from T. C. Nicholson. He 
has taken possession. 

The feed and flour business of Frank P. Bou- 
ton at Middleburg, N. Y., has been sold by him to 
Asa and Charles Durton. 

To engage in the feed and grain business, the 
Shelbyvile Feed & Produce Company has been 
organized at Shelbyville, Ky. 

A wholesale and retail business in hay, feed, 
flour, coal and grain has been started at Aurora, 
Ind., for Klaushing & Smiley. 

The Conner Produce Company at Haskell, Texas, 
has been purchased by George Awalt who is now 
conducting the feed business. 

A warehouse for handling feed, flour, imple- 
ments, ete., is to be erected at Cannon Falls, Minn., 
for the Farmers Elevator Company. 

Stock in the Mt. Vernon Hay Company of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, has been purchased by George Lazar 
who is now conducting the business himself. 

The feed business of I. L. Jones at Emporia, 
Kan., has. been taken over by J. M. Slayer who 
will consolidate and operate with his coal business. 


J. H. Garrett, C. B. Conner and H. E. Baggott 
have incorporated at Wenatchee, Wash., as the 
City Fuel & Feed Company. Its capital stock is 
$10,000. 

Ernest A. Boyd, Herbert A. Coulee have incorpo- 
rated the BoydCoulee Company which has been 
operating a feed mill at Spokane, Wash. Its capital 


‘stock is $100,000. 


A new office has been opened at Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the American Linseed Company to be used 
for the distribution of manufactured feeds. F. W. 
Niles is in charge. 

Capitalized at $5,000, the Riverside Feed Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Marion, Ind. The 
incorporators are H. M. Miller, Lola D. Miller and 
Charles A. Herring. 

J. B. DeHaven has purchased a large interest 
in the Sugarine Company of Owensboro, Ky. He 
was for years connected with the American Mill- 


FOR CONSISTENT SERVICE 


SHIP TO 


BLANCHARD GRAIN COMPANY 


34 New Insurance Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A. D. 1921 


“A. D."—Meaning 
Always Dependable 


Fortieth Year 


ing Company as secretary and treasurer. The 
plant is a modern one equipped with the latest 
type of milling machinery. Mr, DeHayen will be 
president and general manager. 


Ernest C. Eberts, Edward C..Eberts and §S. S. 
Bberts have incorporated at ‘Louisville, Ky., as the 
Standard Feed Company. Its capital stock is $5,000. 


The business formerly conducted as the Mid- 
West Flour & Feed Company at St. Paul, Minn., 
is now operated under the name of Gove & Dug- 
gan. 

A branch feed store is to be opened at Rus- 
selville, Ark., for the Oglesby Feed Stores Com- 
pany of Fort Smith, Ark. A new building is being 
erected for this purpose. 


The feed and flour business of William Har- 
beck at Valparaiso, Ind., has been purchased by 
the Chatfield Grain Company of Valparaiso. Shan- 
non J. Brown is manager. 


A new feed and grocery house has been opened 
at Salisbury, N. C., for D. W. Plyler, formerly with 
the Rowan Grocery Company. He will operate 
as the Plyler Grocery Company. 


The interest of O. H. Bersie in Bersie & Ramus, 
conducting a feed and flour business at Mabel, 
Minn., has been sold to Henry Stensland. Posses- 
sion is to be given on March 1. 


The business of the Queen City Feed Company 
of Meridian, Miss., is to be enlarged. J. J. Bar- 
nett, proprietor, has bought two buildings adjoin- 
ing and will use them in the plans for develop- 
ment. 


A wholesale flour and feed business has been 
established at Malvern, Ark., by H. B. Young of 
Malvern and Gritz Bros. of Little Rock. They oc- 
cupy the building formerly used by the Thompson 
Bros. 


A full line of feed and flour is being handled by 
the Cuban Cane Molasses Company of Waterloo, 
Iowa, in addition to conducting a jobbing business 
in sugar, sirups and molasses. I. H. Luttan is 
manager. 

The stock of the Carthage Wholesale Flour & 
Feed Company of Carthage, Mo., has been pur- 
chased by the McDaniel Milling Company. W. B. 
Parker, C. O, Parker and H. O, Rogers were mem- 
bers of the firm which sold out. 


The feed and flour jobbing business at Birming- 
ham, Ala., formerly conducted as the Charles A. 
Jones & Co., has been taken over by the recently 
incorporated Charles A. Jones Grain & Flour Com- 
pany. Its capital stock is $100,000. 


G. S. Freeman, T. E. Dye and S. E. Dye, all of 
Cortland, N. Y., have incorporated at Cortland, 
N. Y., as the Freeman Milling Company, Inc. Its 
capital stock is $10,000. The firm will manufacture 
prepared feeds and poultry and stock tonics. 


To carry on a wholesale and retail business in 
hay, grain and feeds, the Charlotte Checkerboard 
Chow Store Company has been incorporated at 
Charlotte, N. C. Its capital stock is $125,000. R. 
A. Black W. K. Woods and C. E. Thomas are 
interested. 


Ed Vanhouse, B. E. Adams have organized a 
company at Ashland, Ky., to take over the feed 
milling plant of the Ohio Mill & Supply Company. 
The company is capitalized at $150,000. The plant 
will be enlarged and additional machinery installed. 
A cold storage plant is to be run in connection with 
the mill, which wil] be used for manufacturing 
meal and feed. 


GRAIN 
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Ie 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommissionMerchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


Donahue-Stratton Company 
Receivers—Shippers 


Private Wire. Elevator Capacity 
East and West. 2,600,000 bus. 


Consighments and “to arrive” offers solicited. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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GET OUR BIDS TO ARRIVE 


—)}_— > ; © 


MOORE-SEAVER 
GRAIN CO. 
RECEIVERSar° SHIPPERS 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA -_ - 


P.B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


ILL. 


GRAIN 


COMPANY 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 
TRY US 
GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


Grain Commission 


Room 24, 
Chamber of Commerce PEORIA, ILL. 


LUKE 


39-40 BOARD OF TRADE 
PEORIA 


ILLINOIS 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest volume in the series of compila- 
tions made for millers, millwrights and grain 
elevator men, uniform in size and_ style 
with the “Book of Wrinkles” which has 
had an enormous demand among millers and 
millwrights. Shows 169 illustrated devices. 
{Chapters are included on: Bins, Hoppers 
and Sinks; Valves and Spouting; Elevators 
and Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and 
Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 
Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blend- 
ing and Tempering; Filling and_ Packing; 
Sampling and Testing; Dust Collection; 
Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating and Fumi- 
gating; Special Tools and Devices; Miscel- 
laneous. 


léiag~s 
es 


/ TOLEDO ©) OHIO 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 


PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 
Board of Trade. 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 


CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 


337-340 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado Atchison, Kansas 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 
companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
169 illustrated devices assembled and classified for ready 


reference. 
PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas, 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 


Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


Turner-Hudnut Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


GRAIN 
_ RECEIVERS 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 


GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 


Born 1846 


HD RADDATZ X © 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


WHEAT,CORN OATS, BARLEY, RYE 


Are You Receiving our Bids & iuotations 
Ask to be placed on our list 


TOLEDO HF OHIO 


Read Our Boy Solomon 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1852 Telephone State 6016-6017 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


HAY AND STRAW 
Room 855, 29 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
H. M. PAYNTER eeteacosate 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY GRAIN DEALERS 
Manufacturers of 


Grain Commission ARMOUR'S STOCK & DAIRY FEEDS 


Correspondence Solicited 
ARMOUR’S OATS 
Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


Gn TELs 
4 or 406 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


A J.H.DOLE&CO. || E,W. BAILEY & CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Danville, Ill. (Established 1852) 


Terre Haute, Ind. Sheldon, III. ane H 
Bes Moines love ui: Hea aE Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Tuscola, Il. El Paso, Ill. We solicit your 
Louisville, Ky. CONSIGNMENTS GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
and orders in futures 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
ee 327 South La Salle Street - - CHICAGO 


1 J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Send Samples GRAIN MERCHANTS 


The Quaker Oats Co. CHICAGO 1874 Canaan 1921 


Cereal Millers Merchan ts 
By PROF. WILLIS 
Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange FUMIGATION METHODS ‘G. JOBNS: On 
CHICAGO a iemarehpuses, ete. “318 pages. Well illustrated. Price’ $1.50, 


Forty-seven Years of Service i i 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago y ‘ ale Se e in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade Chicago 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND SEEDS 


E. F, LELAND & COMPANY 


Successors to 


WARE & LELAND 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 
EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 166 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, III. 
e CONSIGNMEN TS SOLICITED 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Commission Merchants New York Produce Eachenge 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY Monee Cy Board: tanaaees oes 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
Omaha Grain Exchange 


CHICAGO 4 Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 


Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House”’ 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA MILWAUKEE SIOUX CITY 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE | a0 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN EUGENE SCHIFFLIN R. E. ANDREWS ° 
President Vice-Pres. & Treas. Secretary W E. G E. N E R B R O Ss - Bartlett Frazier Co. 
Philip H. Schifflin & Co. || RAIN, commission onan 
p . - CONSIGNMENTS—SALES TO ARRIVE 
INCORPORATED ee a COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 305 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. Western Union Building Chicago 


Grains, Seeds and Provisions 


515 to 518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 


HITCH & CARDER | | Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


BRANCH OFFICES: Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Stock Brokers and Commission 


FRED F. MUNSON R. T. O’NEILL i A 
319, 320 Lincoln Bldg., 210 “Heggie Bldg. CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY Merchants, Grain and Provisions 
ampaign, . ollie . Ceart . 
Traveling Representative: 943-44 Webster Building Business Solicited in Any Department 
G. Bee Lipo Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO Receiving, Shipping, Futures 
; 208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


= ies 


[ee eee ane er Cr temete | 315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


———S 
SSS 


————— 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Good Sales — Prompt Returns 


Ou CG 


[RUMSEY & COMPANY | & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


Gerstenberg & Company 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. TAYLOR & PATTON CO. MID-WEST 


Terminal elevator capacity Terminal elevator capacity Consumer S Grain Co. 
700,000 bushels. Oats for 250,000 bushels. Buyers and GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Southern Trade a Specialty shippers of Corn and Oats Corn—Oats-—Wheat—Barley—Rye 


. 418-419 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES IOWA DES MOINES IOWA | DES MOINES IOWA 


_|UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


TRE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND_ 


sis GRAIN TRADE 


Fortieth Year 


| Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 


ST. LOUIS 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


Write Us for Full 
Information on 


Consignments a 
St. Louis Markets 


Specialty 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


W. C. GOFFE G. S. CARKENER G. C. MARTIN, Jr. 
K. C., Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


ELMORE, 
ren PRESIDENT 


CHULTZ @‘RAIN 


ERVICE IVEN 


107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OFFICES: ST. LOUIS—CHICAGO—PEORIA—NASHVILLE. 
IT IS BETTER TO HAVE SHIPPED TO US THAN TO WISH YOU HAD. 


JOHN H. HERRON, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


OMPANY 


USTOMERS 


JOHN SCHULTZ, 
BEARDSTOWN, ILL. PRESIDENT 


LMORE = 


| ‘THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE | XPERT 


OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN GODE 


And Mill Feed Supplement 


Compiled for Use of 


Grain and Milling Trades 


a‘ OF THE 
United States and Canada 


Send for a Copy Now 
Price $3.00 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING C0. 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


A new and improved edition of this standard work, 
valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance aS 
value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at al 
market prices per bushel; also the weight reduced to 
bushels. Trade discounts, stock ar capacity tables, 
short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The grain taples alone make it indispen- 
sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 
Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding . , 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


J. L. McCAULL, President BR. A. DINSMORE, Vice President 
S. J. McCAULL, Secretary A. M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


Gereal Grading Co. BOOKS FOR 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MILWAUKEE 


DULUTH OMAHA 


A Card Ad 


in the 


“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo §S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 ar hy 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 
Price 1.50 

ROBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER, re- 
vised and enlarged. Price $1.75 

UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill 
Supplement; Price $3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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Wheat-Rye- Corn- Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


| Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


Experience Counts 


Send Your Consignments to 


SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 


“OLDTIMERS” 


Consignments Only 


McConnell Grain Corporation 


BUFFALO BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Ship Us Your S. M. RATCLIFFE) | J, G. McKillen, Inc., 
Grain and Hay RECEIVERS 
Corn, Oats and W heat ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS Cc ig t Sp ° Ity 
Superior facilities for handling Consignments onsignments a ecia 
Regardless Of Its Condition BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO.N. Y. 


Send us your consignments 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


PRATT & CO. CONSIGN 


CFERATORS OF Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 


pene) i aa THE ELEGTRIG. GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. 


“Follow The Flag”’ 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON & SON, INC. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


THEA! MERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


620 GRAIN TRADE Fértieth’ Year 


W. M. RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


BROKERS 
GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 


L. F. MILLER & SONS 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, 


S. H. YOUNG & CO. 
GRAIN, FLOUR. ALFALFA AND 


THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MILL FEEDS OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ae? { Somn nerela| Exchange. Pihiadeinhia Pa. Consignments Solicited CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
m bers am ner 0: ommerce Philadelphia, Pa. a “ eve = Special attention given to the handling of 
state Gea Dealers soak 417-419 “The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA CORN and OATS 


SELL US 
YOUR 
BARLEY AND 


CONSIGN 


pee E. E. DELP GRAIN CO. 
SELL US EXPORTERS 
YOUR WHEAT | 453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 
WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 


Formerly of and Successors to 


J. M. FRISCH & CO. 

316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 
Have Specaizved GRAIN - HAY 
Consignments Solicited 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments GRAIN and HAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. Me hice 


wstewart.eres, G. A. FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, érissurcn ra. 


WE =: HARPER GRAIN CO.| | sukccs coaeeen 


Handle Consignments nie Wholesale 
Grai a Faea Wabash Building Receivers and Shippers 
rant and >< Mod levaier' tach Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
H. S. ALLEN & COMPANY Le ee i 417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. as ViQuE comments Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank e e ° 
SAMUEL WALTON CO, | | JESSE.C: STEWART Co. Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
nes Penn ; 2 Receivers and Shippers Revised Edition 
ecelivers an 1 ers 0 p bs Seca 
HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED CORN, OATS, sRYE and) MILL RED ae 
AIKEN AVE. AND PENNA. R. R. 


Advances on Consignments 


CARLOADS ONLY PITTSBURGH _ MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. Owners of the 130,000-bu. Iron City Elevator 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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v a 


Grain Trade.”’ 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Established 30 Years 


H. M.STRAUSS & CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY, GRAIN, SEEDS 
2101-7 Guardian Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds 


To Re Re Pee 


ie NEW YORK 


Commission Merchants 
342 Produce Exchange 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Speoialists In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merohants. 


Can keep in touch with 
Y U the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator 
world by reading the ‘‘American 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


NEW YORK 


SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


POLLOCK GRAIN CO. 


Wholesale Grain and Straw 
Hay and Ear Corn a Specialty 


Get our weekly market letters and delivered 


prices. : 
Middlepoint Ohio 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


KING-WILDER GRAIN CO. 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS 
Write, wire, phone 
Cedar Rapids Nat’l.Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, 1A. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in touch with us. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Company 
CAIRO; ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


FANCY OATS 
MILL OATS 
SCREENINGS 


FEED WHEAT 
BARLEY 
RYE 


DULUTH 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consign to or Ask for Bids' 


The Brouse - Skidmore Grain Co. 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Try our Service on Consignments of your 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


JOHN R. WILSON CO. 


BROKERS 
Correspondence Solicited 


CORN OATS MILL FEEDS 


Mackey Telegraph Bldg., 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Needed by Every Grain Dealer 
Contains 171 ingenious and well described and 
illustrated devices for saving time, labor and 
money in elevators and mills. 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid. 
° 431 S.Dearborn St. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. *" Giicaco 


THE. CEREALS IN AMERICA 1 


can cereals. 


By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University 431 South Dearborn Street 


sce work is invaluable to the grain dealer and miller. 
in detail the growth, marketing and manufacture of all Ameri- 
Profusely illustrated, bound in cloth. 421 pages. 


Covers 


Price $2. 50 Postpaid 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SADING GRAIN RECEIVERS IN ALL MARKETS 


ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co:, Seeds.* 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*} 
Fahey as Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., G A., grain and hay receivers.*t 
Macneal & Co., Walter F., grain, hay.*t 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.* 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*} 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.* 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats. wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.7 

Seymour- Wood Grain Co., grain commission, con- 


signments, brokers.* 
Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co., grain dealers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry. H., hay, straw, grain.*~ 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Harris, Winthrop "& Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.* 
Iilinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. F,, grain and seeds.* 
McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.j 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats a wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye 
Randall & Co., , hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Grae Co., J., shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain ‘commission.* 

Sawers Grain 6: grain commission.* 
Schiffin & Co., ehh H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Updike Grain a consignments. 

Wagner & Co., W., receivers, shippers.* 
Wegener Bros., Saat commission.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*t 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., 
shippers.*7 

Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*} 

Strauss & Co., H. M., hay, grain, seeds.* 


receivers and 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*} 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*+ 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 

Mid-West Consumers’ Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Taylor & Patton Co., grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission,.* 
Hayward-Rich Grain Coe commission and broker- 


age. 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 
Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston & Son, Inc, grain commission. 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Davis Grain Co., A. C. grain commission. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 


LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers. 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P,, grain commission.* 

Blanchard Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Franke Grain Co, receivers and shippers. 

Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 

La Budde Feed & Grain Co., wholesale feed, grain 


ay. 
Milwaukee Seed Co., seed.* 
North American Seed Co., seed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Gas grain ner ca 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A., buyer, hay, grain and feed.*} 
{Members National Hay Association. 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Hamilton Co., grain, feed, flour, hay, potatoes.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
McKinney & Wilson, grain brokers. 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*7 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Harrison, Ward & Co., receivers and shippers. 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & c C., grain commission.*+ 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*} 
Richardson Bros. grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Young & Co., , grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Allen & Co., H. S., grain, feed.* 

Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*} 

Harper Grain Co., grain commission, 

McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*T 

Stewart Co., Jesse C., corn, oats, rye, mill feed.* 
Walton Co., Saml., grain, hay, mill feed.* 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.t 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


A. J. Elevator Company, The, consignments solicited.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.*+ 

Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 

Graham & Martin Grain Cox rec. exclusively.*} 

Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 
exporters.* 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*} 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 

Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., MS W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*+ 
Raddatz & Co., H. ., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Coe grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 


’ TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*t 


Lice vil Lim uhip buen kako kde ee ee ee 


‘GRAIN TRADE 


_ Transit Leaks 
| are unknown to the grain ship- 
pers who use 


KENNEDY 
Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the 
grain shipper that makes a car 
‘| Leak-Proof. Cheap — Modern — 
Profitable. Write now for par- 
ticulars, E 


"THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
f Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND 
UPON 


TRIUMPH 
CORN 


SHELLERS 


Ask for a copy of our Bulletin on 
Triumph Corn Shellers. We'll 
be glad to send it. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Claveland, Ohio 


FUMIGATION METHODS 


By Prof. W. G. Johnson 
A complete and practical treatise, fully 
Illustrated PRICE, $1.50. 


| Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. - Chicago 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR ‘= 


Worth twice 
the money 


$] 90 


} Regular Length, 7 inches 
A Sale at your Dealer. Made in five grades 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


3 INIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(and Mill Feed Supplement) 
COMPILED FOR USE OF 


GRAIN and MILLING TRADES 


OF THE 
United States and Canada 


This Gees meets the present day require- _ telegraph _tolls and misunderstandings in 
ments of the grain pete milling trades—is  telegraphing. , 

up-to-date in every respect and thoroughly 
covers the changes in methods and busi- 


The Universal Grain Code is being used 
by many hundreds of the most active firms 


ness that have come into use of late years. 


The translation expressions and tabu- 
lated matter is a great improvement upon 
any public grain and milling code now in 


in the country. 


Alist of Code Users is sent gratis with 
évery copy of the Universal Grain Code, 
the names and addresses being published 


use, and is an assured factor in saving free of charge. 


Send for a Copy Now. Price $3.00. 


: -, MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
- 431 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


a The “ Pr icketbocker 
: Dust Collector 


Cyclone” 


For Grain Cleaners ‘% 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


Jackson, Mich. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND | 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Works: 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Warehouse and Sales. Rooms 
1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 


Not An 
Experiment 
All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, BRBWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, AND ALL CERBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY: ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring mo attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - - - - 
Surplus and Profits - 


$ 5,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman of the ye G. WAKEFIELD, Vice-Prea. 


r EDWARD F, SCHOENECK, Cashi 
JND D. HULBERT, President. LEWIS E. GARY, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres, JAMES a WALKER, Assistant Cashier 
aan RO MAES ei Meee ee sane Santee eA aar are Assistant Cashier 
ice-Presiden IR, A Cashier 
NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President. es REP a 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. HULBU 
HUTCHINSON 


WATSON F. BLAIR 
phe Et hk & eo BORLAND 
EDWARD B 


TLER 
BENJAMIN Fee ae 
CLYDE M. CA 
HENRY P. CROW ELL 
ERNEST *-A. HAMILL 


ROBERT J. 
EDMUND D . HULBERT 


NE 
CHARLES a WACKER 


\ 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit | 


Cable Transfers 


_ Accounts of grain Mavator operators and commission men renee 
the country respectfully solicited 


Fortieth Year 


ye Ss Oe i eee fa a 7 oa 
ee ee EY 


4 = ] 7 


THE AMERICAN 


February 15, 1922 


WHY NOT INSTALL? 


A WELLER POWER SHOVEL 
”’ FOR UNLOADING 
Grain, Coal, Cement, Salt, Fertilizer Etc. 
Does the Work Quickly and at a Low Cost 
Write for Prices 
BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR A 
TRUCK DUMP 
Ask Us About the Weller Truck Dump 


era 
WELLER MANUFACTURING CO. - 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY 
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LONG 


@), For many years the Standard Z 

A ‘ © 
Belting for elevators On 

Specify this belting when: con- i. 

eo tracting to build or remodel. 

k Demand it when ordering direct. © 

é 

@ The Gutta Percha§RubberMisCo e 


301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle 


ia 
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ELEVATOR 
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Low Cost, High Efficiency in || 
SID 45% DUMP | 
yay RELIABLE. truck dump, one that 
could be purchased at a very reason- 

able price and be economically installed in 
any type house, has long been in demand. 
The Bird Auto-Truck Dump is meeting 
every requirement of this demand and 


meeting it in a most satisfactory manner _ 
to every user. 


To begin with, the purchase price of the 
Bird Auto-Truck Dump is very reasonable. 
When it comes to installation, nothing. 
could be more simple. Some elevators 
make their own installations. There is no 
expensive excavation, concrete work nor 
alterations in the pit. | 


If you are contemplating the installation 
of a new dump this season, investigate the 
‘“Bird.”” You cannot do -better, either in 
economy or efficiency. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
“Kverything for Every Mill and Elevator? == 
Minneapolis, Minn. ) Great Falls, Mont. : : 


| 


Send this card for 
details today 


The Strong-Seott, Mfg. Co. 
-Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars about 
the Bird Auto-Truck Dump. Rar ee ak 
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